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Preface 


One way that historical research differs from other fields of academic inquiry is in 
the isolation of the scholar. We generally sit alone reading documents in archives 
and write our articles and books without co-authors. But, this book could not 
have been written without material and moral assistance from colleagues, family 
and friends. 

Archival documents constitute the basis for the historical research that has 
led to the writing of this book. This research could not have been carried out 
without the devoted help and professional skill of archive workers in the United 
States and in Israel. My deepest thanks to those in the Central Zionist Archive in 
Jerusalem, in the Archive of the American Jewish Historical Society in New York, 
in the Yad Vashem Archive in Jerusalem and in the American Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee (JDC) in New York and Jerusalem. 

A special debt of gratitude is due to Professor Gary Zola, head of the Jacob 
Rader Marcus American Jewish Archives in Cincinnati, Ohio and to his staff, who 
managed to combine a homelike environment with consummate professional 
skills. The preservation and maintenance of World Jewish Congress documents 
in the Cincinnati Archives is a shining example of archival work. The generous 
scholarships received from the Cincinnati archive, together with the outstanding 
physical surroundings I enjoyed at the archive and on the Hebrew Union College 
campus in Cincinnati were central to the possibility of completing this research. 

Heartfelt thanks are extended as well to research workers and colleagues 
whom I consulted in the course of my writing: Anita Shapira, Mark A. Raider, 
Daniel Gutwein, Lee Shai Weissbach, Hasia Diner, Ronald W. Zweig, David Myers, 
Aviva Halamish, Ofer Schiff and Jonathan D. Sarna. Conversations with them 
opened up new research perspectives; their comments removed obstacles, clar- 
ified difficulties and brought research issues into sharper focus. The research 
forum at the Chaim Weizmann Institute for the Study of Zionism and Israel at Tel 
Aviv University, headed by Prof. Shapira, afforded significant historical insights 
for my research in general and for this book in particular. 

The Jewish History Department and the Faculty of Humanities at the Univer- 
sity of Haifa were my home in the full sense of the word while I wrote the book. I 
thank them for their support over the years. 

Last but certainly not least is De Gruyter Publishers that brought the project 
to its conclusion. Fortunate is the author who has a publisher with such a dedi- 
cated and courteous professional staff. Special thanks are due to the manuscript 
editor Marcia D. Rothschild, to the publisher’s editor Dr. Julia Brauch and to Prof. 
Cornelia Wilhelm, editor of the series New Perspectives in Modern Jewish History. 
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As the book was being written, our family life was going through far-reaching 
changes. Facing the Mediterranean from Mount Carmel, a wonderfully support- 
ive new family arose. To my life partner Naama, to her children and to mine, this 
book is dedicated. 
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Introduction: 
The Founding of the World Jewish Congress 


The inaugural convention of the World Jewish Congress (WJC), which was 
attended by 280 delegates from 32 countries, took place in Geneva in August 1936. 
While the organization itself was new, its ideological roots lay in the transforma- 
tions experienced by the Jewish communities in the United States and Europe 
in the wake of World War I, and in the Balfour Declaration. The purpose of the 
WJC was twofold: to continue in the tradition of the American Jewish Congress 
(founded in 1918) and the Committee of Jewish Delegations (founded in 1919) to 
operate as a voluntary organization representing Jewish communities and orga- 
nizations worldwide vis-a-vis government authorities and international bodies, 
and to foster the development of social and cultural life in Jewish communities 
around the world. 

The establishment of the Congress, as well as the organizational and political 
activity of its institutions, was the outcome of an ideological view manifested in 
a wide range of speeches, journal articles, and minutes of meetings dating back 
to the beginning of the organization’s creation. In 1933, the American Founding 
Committee, in conjunction with the American Jewish Congress, distributed an 
open letter informing the Jewish public in the United States of the intention to 
found the organization, and explaining the ideological position that had driven 
the initiative.’ Its lead founder and first president was the Reform rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, among the foremost Zionist leaders in the United States and an active 
supporter of the Democratic Party.” The founders proceeded upon the assump- 
tion that the condition of world Jewry in 1933 unequivocally demonstrated to Jews 


1 Letter of the Founding Committee of the World Jewish Congress, October 26, 1933, documents 
of the World Jewish Congress at the Jacob Rader Marcus Center of the American Jewish Archives, 
Cincinnati, OH. Manuscript collection 361, box A40, folder 4 (hereafter AJA, 361 A40/4). 

2 For a general account of the WJC see Leon A. Kubowizki, Unity In Dispersion: A History of the 
World Jewish Congress (New York, 1948); and Isaac I. Schwarzbart, 25 Years In the Service of the 
Jewish People: A Chronicle of Activities of the World Jewish Congress August 1932—February 1957 
(New York, 1957). Among the other leading figures who actively participated in the founding of 
the organization were the Zionist leader Leo Motzkin, and Louis Lipsky, the former chairman of 
the American Zionist Organization. For an appreciation of the dominance of the United States, 
see letter from Nahum Goldmann to Eliezer Kaplan, Treasurer of the Jewish Agency at the time, 
January 11, 1943, Central Zionist Archive in Jerusalem, record group Z-6, file 2755 (hereafter CZA, 
Z-6/2755). On the organization’s total financial dependence on the United States, see letter from 
Nahum Goldmann to Stephen Wise, December 17, 1936, AJA, 361 A1/1. For an example of the vo- 
luminous works on Wise, see Melvin I. Urofsky, A Voice That Spoke for Justice: The Life and Times 
of Stephen S. Wise (Albany, 1982). 
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and non-Jews alike that the Jewish Diaspora was a distinct entity that shared a 
single destiny. The drafters of the letter believed that the signing of the Balfour 
Declaration made it possible for international recognition of the need for the 
establishment of a national home in Palestine to go hand in hand with recogni- 
tion of the existence of a Jewish entity in the Diaspora—that the national home in 
Palestine and the Jewish Diaspora were two sides of the same coin. In their view, 
these constituted two parallel lines of development of Jewish nationality, which 
coexisted and nourished each other. 

The issue of Palestine resurfaced later in the letter. While the WJC leadership 
was well aware of the importance of Palestine in absorbing Jewish immigration, it 
emphasized its belief that Jewish migration from Europe to Palestine was ideolog- 
ically driven, and that the new organization should therefore not engage with it, 
since the mission of the WJC was to find a comprehensive solution for the masses 
of Eastern and Central European Jews. Palestine could not, so they believed, 
provide an answer to the distress being suffered by Eastern European Jewry.* 

The founders of the WJC were aware that the need for establishing an inter- 
national Jewish organization in the mid-1930s was not self-evident, particu- 
larly in light of the existence of the Zionist movement and other philanthropic 
Jewish bodies that were operating in the international arena. This realization was 
expressed in a booklet distributed among the Jewish public in the United States 
in 1934. The document took the form of questions and answers and was intended 
both to introduce the WJC to the Jewish public and to address concerns regard- 
ing its singularity and necessity.’ The first question addressed in the booklet 
was “What is the World Jewish Congress?” The authors’ response emphasized 
the democratic nature of the organization, adding that its structure would facil- 
itate addressing the severe problems besetting the Jewish people in the 1930s. 
Subsequent questions referred to the uniqueness of the WJC vis-a-vis existing 
Jewish organizations engaged in defending the rights of Jews and in attempting 
to improve their economic condition. The authors asserted that the existing orga- 
nizations represented only a relatively small number of Jews within the entirety of 
world Jewry and that, because of their undemocratic nature, they had sometimes 
failed to adequately represent the interests of the Jews as a whole. Furthermore, 
activities directed at improving the economic circumstances of the Jews had been 
primarily philanthropic in character, whereas the WJC would seek to radically 
transform the global Jewish economic structure.® 


3 Letter of the Founding Committee, October 26, 1933, AJA, 361 A40/4. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Questions and Answers Booklet, 1934 (no precise date given), AJA, 361 A40/4. 
6 Ibid. 
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The uniqueness of the WJC in relation to existing bodies was likewise high- 
lighted in the question that presented issues the organization planned to tackle 
in future. The answer covered a wide range of issues—from Jewish migration, 
through the rehabilitation and amelioration of the condition of Jews unable to 
migrate, to the struggle against anti-Semitism and for the Jews’ basic human 
rights. The authors noted that the issue of migration to Palestine was the respon- 
sibility of the Jewish Agency, and that the WJC would engage in this area only in 
order to support and assist the activity of that body. The authors thus laid out a 
singular world view (that would be spelled out more clearly later in the docu- 
ment), in which the Congress was not opposed to the Zionist enterprise in Pales- 
tine, but did not regard this as its overriding concern.’ 

The objectives presented by the founders to the WJC were far-reaching and 
ambitious—and likely to raise doubts as to its ability to achieve them. In their 
response to questions along these lines, the authors stated that, unlike the Jewish 
bodies that had operated thus far, the institutions of the WJC would prepare a 
comprehensive collection of data and information relating to world Jewry in order 
to facilitate correct and effective action in relation to the global political system. 
The founders believed that the attack on the rights of European Jewry and Nazi 
propaganda directed against the Jews would serve to intensify the pressure on the 
League of Nations to find appropriate solutions to the distress of the Jews. Given 
the current crisis of European Jewry, the efforts of the public relations campaign 
that the WJC intended to wage, combined with the joint action undertaken by 
all the Jewish organizations and with the activity within the League of Nations, 
were likely to produce a future solution and to improve the situation of the Jews 
worldwide.® 

The renowned philosopher and sociologist Professor Horace M. Kallen 
affirmed the necessity of founding the World Jewish Congress when he addressed 
its preparatory convention in Geneva in 1934. Kallen argued that the processes 
of globalization and democratization had destroyed the Jewish solidarity of the 
Middle Ages, and that it was essential to establish the WJC in order to rebuild it. 
The vital need for the organization was underscored, he believed, by the anti-Jew- 
ish propaganda emanating from Germany as well as world-wide trends toward 
racism and totalitarian regimes. It was the Jews who were suffering most from 
these trends; consequently, it was the duty of Jews worldwide to oppose them 
with renewed vigor. A democratic Jewish congress was, therefore, the essential 
response. Kallen stressed that the Jewish philanthropic organizations that had 
arisen in the wake of the emancipation were not confronting the problems facing 


7 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
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world Jewry. Ad hoc solutions that provided a temporary material response to 
the hardships experienced by Jews could not resolve the Jewish problem and 
in a certain sense exacerbated it, since they offered local, short-term measures, 
thereby postponing more comprehensive solutions.? 

The tendencies manifested in the letter of 1933 and in Kallen’s address were 
reinforced ina memorandum submitted by the directorate of the WJC to the insti- 
tutions of the League of Nations in 1936.1° The memorandum reviews the tradi- 
tional Jewish support for peace and international cooperation, and underscores 
the organization’s contribution to the struggle for these ideals. The memorandum 
was intended to secure the League of Nations’ support for the rights of minori- 
ties in general and of the Jews in Europe in particular, and to position the Con- 
gress as the exclusive representative of the Jewish people in the Diaspora. For this 
reason, the members of the Executive Committee of the WJC, who authored the 
document, stressed that the organization represented the Jews of the Diaspora 
and was fighting for minority rights, but likewise supported the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine and was working to stabilize the mandated government there." 
Thus they clarified their world view: advocating a complex Jewish reality that 
combined a Jewish national existence in the Diaspora with the founding of a 
national home in Palestine. The WJC was the ultimate manifestation of the dual 
reality they presented, and through its very existence and modus operandi could 
address the complex nationalism encompassing both the Jewish Diaspora and 
the Land of Israel. Stephen Wise, president of the WJC, developed the argument 
that the organization was fulfilling an essential purpose. According to Wise, the 
establishment of a democratic Jewish organization prepared to take robust action 
on behalf of world Jewry was a vital matter because of the situation of European 
Jewry. He maintained that the founding of the WJC constituted a historic turning 
point, the full significance of which lay in the establishment of a democratic 
Jewish organization precisely at a time of deep crisis.” Wise went on to describe 
the democratic voting process whereby each Jewish home in the United States 
would receive a voter card for the price of ten cents. The election was to be super- 


9 Horace Kallen at the preparatory convention of the WJC, August 20-23, 1934 (no precise date), 
AJA, 361 A40/5. 

10 Memorandum of the Executive Committee of the WJC submitted to the League of Nations on 
December 16, 1936, AJA, 361 A1/2. 

11 Memorandum of the Directorate of the World Jewish Congress to the League of Nations, AJA, 
361 A1/2. 

12 Open letter from Wise to the Jews of America in the context of elections to the World Jewish 
Congress, March 1938 (no precise date given), AJA, 361 A9/4. For an address in a similar vein, 
see the public declaration by Louis Lipsky, May 9, 1938, ibid. See also letter from Wise to Rabbi 
Joseph Rantz of Louisville, Kentucky, December 1, 1941, AJA, 361 C68/13. 
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vised by a national election committee that would determine the number of del- 
egates that each community would elect to the Congress’s institutions. Later in 
the letter Wise underscored in large print that the appropriate response to the 
attack on millions of Jews around the world by anti-democratic forces was the 
mass participation in this democratic process by Jews in the United States, which 
would signify the commitment on the part of America’s Jews both to the struggle 
for democracy and on behalf of the Jews of the world.” 

It should be noted here that the WJC defined itself as an international orga- 
nization, although, in fact, it operated as an American Jewish organization. Its 
headquarters were located in the United States and its European and South Amer- 
ican offices were financed by American sources and reported on their activities to 
the Congress Directorate in the New York. In 1939, Nahum Goldmann, co-founder 
of the WJC, believing that the only monetary source for the organization’s activ- 
ity in Europe was to be found in the United States, stressed that the initiative 
for founding the Congress had emanated from America, therefore placing greater 
responsibility on American Jewish leaders, and on Wise in particular, to muster 
the resources required to ensure the organization’s continued functioning in light 
of the grave situation of European Jewry.” This state of affairs had prevailed prior 
to World War II and naturally took a turn for the worse following its outbreak. 
Indeed, an official announcement by the WJC explained that the organization’s 
headquarters had been relocated to New York in the wake of the outbreak of 
war.” This announcement divulged that, unlike in the past, the branches of the 
Congress in London and Geneva would become departments whose sole function 
would be to take care of the Jews of Europe. The European offices would report to 
headquarters in New York, and the organization’s policy would be determined in 
New York alone. It was clearly stated that any significant activity by the branches 
in Europe required prior authorization from New York, and that prominent Euro- 
pean functionaries would move from Europe to the United States as part of the 
organizational transformation. The authors of the document explained that the 
organizational change was essential, given that the United States was a demo- 
cratic country and because of the relative power wielded by its Jewish commu- 
nity, which made the American arena the only location in which significant 
Jewish activity could be conducted in the early 1940s.7° 


13 Wise, open letter, March 1938, AJA, 361 A9/4. 

14 Letter from Goldmann to Wise, May 30, 1939 (sent from Paris), AJA, 361 A9/6. 

15 Official announcement of the directorate of the World Jewish Congress in New York, August 
1, 1940, AJA, 361 A5/2. 

16 Announcement of the Directorate of the World Jewish Congress, August 1, 1940, ibid. 
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A significant factor that facilitated the activity of the WJC in the United States 
and enhanced its capacity to operate in the American sphere was the fact that 
it was virtually identical to the American Jewish Congress. Stephen Wise served 
both as president of the American Jewish Congress and as chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the WJC, a situation that symbolized the organizational sim- 
ilarity of the two bodies, as well as the fact that the American Jewish Congress 
was the dominant body within the WJC, providing it with financial support and 
political backing.” In this vein, Arieh Tartakower, who served as chairman of 
the organization’s Welfare and Relief Committee during World War II and sub- 
sequently became Professor of Sociology at the Hebrew University, defined the 
WJC as an American organization. Describing the power of the American Jewish 
community, he wrote: “This element determined, as mentioned, the status and 
modus operandi of the Congress, which itself now became to no small degree an 
American institution with the head office to New York, and once the best of the 
leadership had assembled there, included a large section of the former European 
leadership”."® 

Studies of the American Jewish leadership of the 1930s and ’40s deal exten- 
sively with top WJC executives, whose activities are closely examined and often 
severely criticized.” Such criticism primarily addresses the issue of assistance to 
the persecuted Jews of Europe. There exists a huge volume of scholarly literature 
on the inability of the American Jewish leadership to effect the rescue of Jews 
during the Holocaust.*° The complexity of this topic is well expressed by Henry 


17 See the memorandum of the directorate of the World Jewish Congress regarding the Con- 
gress’s activity since the outbreak of war, no author given, May 31, 1940, AJA, 361 A5/1. 

18 A native of Galicia, Arieh Tartakower immigrated to the United States in 1939 and served as 
Chairman of the Congress’s Welfare and Relief Committee as well as Deputy Director of the In- 
stitute of Jewish Affairs. He immigrated to Palestine in 1946, was appointed Professor of Jewish 
Sociology at the Hebrew University and continued to function within the World Jewish Congress. 
Among other roles, he headed the organization’s cultural department and served as Chairman 
of the Congress’s Israel wing. See Arieh Tartakower, Manuscript on the World Jewish Congress 
(which did not appear in book form), undated, CZA, C-6/352 Tartakower furthermore emphasized 
the structural unity of the World Jewish Congress and the American Jewish Congress: “With the 
transfer of the Congress’s head office to New York, it began in any case to cooperate with the 
American Jewish Congress. The two principal institutions of the Congress at that time, the Relief 
Committee for Jewish War Victims and the Institute of Jewish Affairs were in effect run jointly, the 
former de facto and the latter also formally . . . [deletion by the author]. Dr. Wise directed both of 
these institutions.” See Tartakower, ibid., 7. 

19 For a prominent example of these, see David S. Wyman and Rafael Medoff, A Race Against 
Death: Peter Bergson, America, and the Holocaust (New York, 2002), 29-30, 230-231. 

20 See, for example, David S. Wyman, The Abandonment of the Jews: America and the Holo- 
caust, 1941-1945 (New York, 1984); Rafael Medoff, The Deafening Silence (New York, 1987). For 
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Feingold, who stressed that discussion of American Jewry and the Holocaust 
should take into account the broad context of these leaders’ exceptional aware- 
ness of the fate of Jews in other cases, as well as the constraints and difficulties 
they faced during World War II.” 

Indeed, one cannot ignore the sense of uneasiness and the questions that 
emerge from the study of American Jewish leadership at the time of the Holo- 
caust.”* Nevertheless, letters and documents of the period that address the activ- 
ity of this leadership enable us to add a further layer to the study of the American 
Jewish elite (including the WJC leadership) at the time of the Holocaust, thereby 
enhancing our understanding of the array of factors that influenced the activity 
of the WJC leadership at this most critical juncture for world Jewry. This book 
addresses the similarities between the World Jewish Congress and the Zionist 
movement. The fact that the WJC was an organization that identified with the ide- 
ology and actions of Zionist movement during the 1930s and ’40s raises serious 
questions about the motives of its founders, most of whom were members of the 
World Zionist Movement, in establishing a separate Jewish organization. Initial 
findings suggested that there was no need to found the Congress in 1936, yet a 
number of underlying motives subsequently emerged. These are linked to the 
manner in which the Jews functioned as a minority group in the United States 
during World War II, and to their desire to engage in ethnic politics (which repre- 
sent the narrow interests of a minority group), thereby exerting influence at the 
national political level. 

The letters and speeches of WJC leaders presented here reveal the tremen- 
dous hardships encountered by the American Jewish community and the repre- 
sentative bodies of the Jewish people during and after World War II as they strove 
as a minority within American society to rescue Jews, care for the refugees, and 
realize the objectives of the Zionist movement—namely the founding of a Jewish 
state after the war. These difficulties were among the factors that led them to 
moderate their political demands, curtail overt protests, and engage instead 
in covert activities of which the broad Jewish community remained unaware. 


an extensive list of like-minded studies, see Gulie Ne’eman Arad, “Cooptation of Elites: American 
Jewish Reactions to the Nazi Menace, 1933,” Yad Vashem Studies 25 (1996): 32-33. See also Allan 
J. Lichtman, FDR and the Jews (Cambridge and London, 2013; hereafter: Breitman and Lichtman, 
FDR). 

21 Henry L. Feingold, Bearing Witness: How America and Its Jews Responded to the Holocaust 
(New York, 1995), 14-16, 205-76; Henry L. Feingold, “Was there Communal Failure? Some 
Thoughts on the American Jewish Response to the Holocaust,” American Jewish History 81 (1993): 
60-80. 

22 Robert D. Shapiro, A Reform Rabbi in the Progressive Era: The Early Career of Stephen S. Wise 
(New York, 1988), 422-423. 
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Ostensibly, the founders of the WJC were seeking to promote democratization of 
Jewish life and to step up activity designed to rescue Jews and to oppose Nazi 
Germany. In fact, however, they cooperated with other Jewish elites and with the 
U.S. administration with a view to moderating the American Jewish reaction to 
the Holocaust, although they were fully aware of the dimensions of the perse- 
cution. Such patterns of activity generated an essential disparity and intrinsic 
tension between the overt political activity of the WJC leadership during the war 
years in the United States and its covert activity, which, under the circumstances, 
was confined to rendering local assistance to persecuted Jews and failed to exert 
a meaningful influence on the United States Administration. This book serves 
to show that the wish of the heads of the WJC to soften the outward reaction of 
the American Jewish public to the Holocaust can be understood in light of the 
changes that had occurred in the socio-economic status of Jewish Americans, as 
well as changes in the public and individual status of the WJC leaders within the 
overall political and social system the United States during the 1940s. 

This by no means indicates a wish to detract from the real difficulties and the 
serious failings of the World Jewish Congress during the thirties and forties. Yet 
despite these failings, it should be stressed that the heads of the organization, 
particularly Executive Chairman Stephen Wise and Executive Committee Chair 
Nahum Goldmann, played an important role in the overt and covert contacts 
with the administration concerning various issues related to world Jewry and the 
Zionist movement, and acted on behalf of the Jewish Congress to shape the reac- 
tion of the American Jewish public to the Holocaust according to their outlook. 

Wise and Goldmann’s activity in the United States during the 1930s and ’40s 
may be fully appreciated by considering Wise’s status within the Democratic 
Party and the impressive web of contacts with key figures in American politics 
that Goldmann wove after arriving in the country as a refugee in the early 1940s. 
It was Stephen Wise, a Reform rabbi, among the founders of the American Zionist 
movement and one of its most influential leaders until the mid-1940s, who in fact 
initiated the establishment of the WJC. He worked tirelessly toward this objective 
beginning in 1932, and was elected president of the organization at its inaugu- 
ral convention in 1936. In addition to this activity, Wise was the president of the 
American Zionist Organization from 1936 to 1938, and chairman of the Zionist 
Emergency Committee in the United States from 1943 to 1945. This book does not 
aspire to be a biography of Wise, but rather to demonstrate the key role he played 
in the founding of the WJC and in its activity. 

Wise (1874-1949) was born in Budapest, Hungary, and grew up in New York. 
He belonged to a family of Orthodox rabbis, but his religious outlook differed 
from theirs. He joined the Reform movement and turned the Reform rabbi’s 
sermon into a veritable cult in his community. His political power was focused in 
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New York, where he engaged in his public activity at the Free Synagogue, which 
he himself founded in 1907 after turning down the position of rabbi at the pres- 
tigious Reform synagogue Temple Emanu-El because he objected to the demand 
of the community leadership that they be allowed to censor his sermons. One 
factor that made Wise an outsider in the Reform movement was his disagreement 
with the anti-Zionist attitude that reigned within it. The control exercised by the 
non-Zionists at the Hebrew Union College (HUC) in Cincinnati was among the 
central factors that in 1920 led Wise to found an independent rabbinical seminar, 
the Jewish Institute of Religion (JIR), alongside his New York synagogue.”? Wise 
was deeply involved in American life and politics. Social and political events 
played a large part in his sermons as a Reform rabbi as well as in the articles he 
wrote for the journal Opinion, which he founded in 1931. Among other issues, he 
campaigned for improved conditions for industrial workers, against corruption in 
New York’s city hall, and for the rights of African Americans. Wise’s public activity 
in the national arena was not confined to social issues. At the outset of his career 
he supported the Democrat Woodrow Wilson. Wise was a respected member of 
the national Democratic Party and of the Democratic establishment of New York, 
and remained a party faithful throughout his life. His connections to President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt—forged when he supported Roosevelt’s successful 
candidacy for the office of governor of New York in 1928—were of great impor- 
tance. Wise declined to support Roosevelt’s first attempt to win the Democratic 
nomination for president because he believed that as governor, Roosevelt had not 
combated corruption in New York, but he consistently supported him from 1936 
onward, primarily because of the president’s New Deal policy.” Between 1944 
and 1946, Wise’s position of eminence in the American Zionist leadership was 
gradually eroded because of the struggle he waged against Abba Hillel Silver, a 
Reform rabbi and the most prominent American Zionist leader in the late 1940s. 
Roosevelt’s death in 1945 further weakened Wise’s political stature; he lost his 
close connection with the White House and was unable to establish a similar rela- 
tionship with President Harry S. Truman. As he was edged out of the American 
Zionist leadership, Wise devoted himself increasingly to activity on behalf of the 
WJC. 


23 The American Zionist Emergency Council was composed of representatives of the Zionist or- 
ganizations in the USA and conducted Zionist activity there during World War II. The Council 
was founded in 1939 according to a resolution adopted by the Zionist Congress, and was initially 
named the Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs. On the Emergency Council, see Doreen Bi- 
erbrier, “The American Zionist Emergency Council: An Analysis of a Pressure Group,” American 
Jewish Historical Quarterly 1 (1970): 82-105. 

24 For a general information about Wise, see Stephen Samuel Wise, Challenging Years: The Au- 
tobiography of Stephen Wise, 1874-1949 (London 1951). 
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At the time that Wise was actively promoting the founding of the WJC, Nahum 
Goldmann’s stature in the World Zionist Organization was growing. He came to 
particular prominence following the 17" Zionist Congress held at Basle, Switzer- 
land, in 1931, where he acted to remove Haim Weizmann from the presidency 
of the Zionist organization.” Goldmann’s involvement in Zionist circles in the 
United States (to which he paid his first extended visit after the 17" Zionist Con- 
gress) played an important role in his becoming a leading Zionist activist. One 
of the noteworthy aspects of his activity in America was the particularly close 
political and personal connection that he forged with Wise.” Goldmann iden- 
tified with Wise’s objectives in both the American and the Zionist arenas, and 
worked alongside him as one of his longstanding associates.”” Since Goldmann, 
while still in Europe, acceded to the rank of Zionist leader just as his connection 
with Wise was growing closer, he participated in the founding of the World Jewish 
Congress. As part of his extensive activity in this cause, he set out to persuade the 
representatives of Jewish communities in Europe and in South America to join the 
enterprise, and took part in preparing the inaugural convention of the new body, 
at which he delivered one of the principal speeches. He rapidly became a leading 
figure in the WJC, initially in Europe and then in the United States, to which he 
immigrated in June 1940. Goldmann’s entry to the United States was facilitated 
by Wise, who officially invited him to take part in the Congress’s activity in New 
York. In his letter, Wise explained that Goldmann’s presence in the country was 
vital to the effort on behalf of European Jewry and to the undertaking of prepara- 
tions for presenting the Jewish issue to the peace conference that would convene 
upon the ending of the war. Wise clarified that Goldmann was expected to remain 
in the United States for some time; therefore, his wife and children were included 
in the invitation.” Goldmann succeeded Wise as president of the World Jewish 
Congress in 1949, remaining in the position until his resignation in 1977. The role 
constituted an important anchor for his overall political and public activity.” 


25 Nahum Goldmann, The Autobiography of Nahum Goldmann: Sixty Years of Jewish Life (New 
York, 1969), 115-118. 

26 Nahum Goldmann, “Dr. Stephen Wise,” in On the Paths of My People [in Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 
1968), 217-229. For a further example of the close bonds between Wise and Goldmann during the 
1940s, see Wise’s energetic support of Goldmann among United States Zionist circles in a letter 
from Wise to Goldmann, November 18, 1946, CZA, Z-6/98. 

27 See, for example, the letter from Goldmann to Wise, August 10, 1944, CZA, Z-6/2759. 

28 Goldmann, The Autobiography, 192-193. See also Wise’s letter to Goldmann, February 5, 1940, 
AJA, 361 A27/2. 

29 Nahum Goldmann, “The Congress at Work,” in The Jewish Paradox (London, 1978), 54-55. 
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The World Jewish Congress, the Zionist Movement, and their 
Parallel Paths 


During the years he spent in the United States, Goldmann held a wide range of 
positions in Zionist and Jewish organizations simultaneously. While a number of 
senior Zionist figures engaged in similar public activity, the multiple functions 
performed by Goldmann and his associates in the WJC leadership endowed them 
with singular power.*° An anecdote that reflects this state of affairs relates to a 
request Goldmann submitted to the New York Telephone Company in the summer 
1943 that they must immediately install a main phone line and two extensions 
in his new apartment in Manhattan. In support of his application Goldmann 
reviewed his various roles, among them that of chairman of the WJC’s admin- 
istrative committee, his membership on the Executive Committee of the Zionist 
Organization, and the position of chairman of the Jewish Agency office in Wash- 
ington, all of which he occupied at the same time. Goldmann claimed that in 
order to fulfill these functions he had to maintain ongoing and reliable contact 
with senior administration officials, with the media, and with Zionist representa- 
tives worldwide, and that this entitled him to an additional phone line.* 

As mentioned previously, it was not only Goldmann and Wise who occupied 
multiple posts at the same time in the Zionist movement and in the WJC, but 
other central figures in the WJC as well. Most of those elected to key positions 
at the inaugural convention of the organization were leading Zionist activists. 
Louis Lipsky, for example, ex-chairman of the American Zionist Organization 
and its current president, was elected chairman of the Jewish Congress along- 
side his position as member of the Zionist Executive Committee and Judge Julian 
Mack, honorary president of the WJC in 1936, had been president of the American 
Zionist Organization in 1918. Examination of the curriculum vitae of deceased 
founders of the Congress who were eulogized and commemorated in speeches 
delivered at WJC conventions reveals that many of the organization’s broad circle 
of activists likewise operated in parallel in the Zionist movement.” These data 


30 On this phenomenon, see Tuvia Friling, An Arrow in the Dark: Ben Gurion, The Yishuv Lead- 
ership, and Attempts at Rescue During the Holocaust (Jerusalem, 1998), 8-9 (Hebrew; hereafter: 
Friling, Ben Gurion). 

31 Goldmann’s letter to the New York Telephone Company, June 3, 1943, CZA, Z-6/18. 

32 Nahum Goldmann, memorial speeches at the Preparatory Council and the Inaugural Con- 
vention of the World Jewish Congress [in Hebrew], August 23, 1934 and August 10, 1936, CZA, 
Z-6/2273. For general background on this issue, see Mordechay Figowitz, “The American Jewish 
Background to the Founding of the World Jewish Congress: Shaping Policy and Organizational 
Patterns Between the Zurich Convention in 1927 and the Geneva Convention in 1932” [in Hebrew] 
(M.A. dissertation, Haifa University, 1977), 91. 
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raise the above-mentioned question about the considerations that led Stephen 
Wise, Nahum Goldmann and their associates to found the World Jewish Congress 
alongside their activity in the Zionist movement. 

This question becomes more pertinent upon considering certain further facts 
that reinforce the impression that the new organization focused on precisely 
the same issues with which the existing organization was already engaged. For 
example, one of the WJC’s fundamental objectives was to care for Jewry world- 
wide, but especially for the Jews of Eastern Europe. Perusal of the ideology and 
the actions of the Zionist movement during the 1930s reveals that it had already 
taken upon itself the task for which the new organization was established. The 
founders of the WJC, who were also leading Zionist activists, were well aware of 
this duplication of effort, and of the existence of other non-Zionist bodies that 
were primarily concerned with caring for Jews in countries around the world.” 
Goldmann himself noted that the Zionist movement was the driving force in 
the organization of Jewish communities in the Diaspora and in reviving Jewish 
culture. He stressed that the Zionist movement was engaging in the rescue of Jews 
in distress more than any other Jewish body.™ As early as 1933, as the initial steps 
were being taken to found the WJC, Stephen Wise remarked that many within the 
Zionist movement, particularly those in the Labor Zionist movement, opposed 
the establishment of the organization because they believed that the Congress’s 
future activity on behalf of world Jewry would harm the Zionist movement and 
erode its status as the movement that represented all Jews worldwide and which 
had made caring for Jews in the Diaspora one of its fundamental objectives.” The 
heads of the WJC, however, countered with an array of arguments designed to 
justify the existence of the Congress alongside the Zionist movement. They main- 
tained that although the Zionist movement had decided at the Helsinki Confer- 
ence of 1906 to engage in “present-day work among the Jews in the Diaspora,” it 
had been unable to undertake this task, most of its effort being devoted to activity 
in Palestine. They believed that there was a need for an international Jewish orga- 
nization that would complement the activity of the Zionist movement, receive its 
support, and promote its aims.*° 


33 See, for example, Yehuda Bauer, My Brother’s Keeper: A History of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committeee, 1929-1939 (Philadelphia, 1974). 

34 Lecture delivered by Nahum Goldmann at a convention of the World Jewish Congress in At- 
lantic City in November 1944 (precise date not given), CZA, Z-6/2248. 

35 Wise’s oral report on his visit to Europe, submitted to the Executive Committee of the World 
Jewish Congress, September 23, 1933, AJA, 361 A1/9. 

36 Kubowizki, World Jewish Congress, 67, 14-17. 
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This explanation does not dispel the questions regarding the separate exis- 
tence of the World Jewish Congress, which are sustained by the words of Wise’s 
biographer Melvin Urofsky. Defining the WJC as an organization with a pro-Zi- 
onist orientation, Urofsky explicitly addressed the problematic issue of its exis- 
tence alongside the Zionist movement.” In his assessment, the WJC did not turn 
into an alternative to the Zionist movement, and its leaders continued to serve 
in parallel with central positions in the Zionist movement in the United States 
and worldwide. Their ideological manifesto and political programs were founded 
on support for the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, and they pub- 
licly declared their close cooperation with the Jewish Agency.** These statements 
throw some doubt on the assertion that the WJC had been established as an inter- 
national Jewish organization that would be able to operate on behalf of world 
Jewry while adapting its activity to American conditions. In fact, however, the 
continuing membership of the heads of the WJC in the Zionist movement was 
more likely to reinforce rather than mitigate such allegations of dual loyalty. 

While the heads and founders of the WJC did indeed underscore their inten- 
tion to cooperate with the Zionist movement, it may have been assumed that the 
founding of an organizational body alongside the Zionist movement and in com- 
petition with it would lead to friction between the two organizations. Such tension 
did, indeed, occur as can be seen in a 1941 correspondence between Nahum Gold- 
mann and Arthur Hantke, director of the head office of Keren Ha-Yesod in Jeru- 
salem (one of the Zionist movement’s principal institutions), concerning which 
organization’s fundraising appeals controlled donations from South America. 

In this correspondence and in response to a memorandum that Hantke sent to 
the agency executive in Jerusalem, Nahum Goldmann explained that the Zionist 
movement had no jurisdiction over the activity of WJC since the congress was, 
he claimed, an independent body. Nevertheless, Goldmann stressed that, despite 
the Congress’s “independence” and despite the financial loss it incurred because 
of this, the organization had allocated most of the money it had collected toward 
Zionist and pioneering causes, and that there was thus no justification for the 
struggle being waged by the Zionist bodies against the fundraising activities of 
the Jewish Congress.” Hantke responded by tracing the lack of clarity and the dif- 
ficulties generated by the independent existence of the WJC, and noted that it was 
absurd for Goldmann to be a Zionist activist and not be subject to the authority 


37 Urofsky, Wise, 298-299. Regarding the Congress’s pro-Zionist orientation, see also Wyman, 
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38 Lecture by Nahum Goldmann at a World Jewish Congress convention, September 23, 1933, 
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of the Zionist institutions. This state of affairs, he asserted, hindered cooperation 
between the two movements, harmed Zionist interests, and enabled Goldmann 
and his associates to conduct an independent policy through the Congress that 
was not necessarily compatible with the interests of the Zionist movement.”° 

The difficulties raised by the very existence of the WJC alongside the Zionist 
movement constituted the main topic of a secret letter sent to Goldmann and Wise 
in June 1943 by Dr. Jacob Robinson, founder of the WJC’s research institute (the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs), the Jewish Agency’s legal advisor, and subsequently 
the WJC’s representative at UN discussions.“ Robinson’s letter notes that he was 
writing to them precisely because they were prominent officeholders both in the 
Zionist movement and in the WJC, and describes the relationship between the 
two movements as a grave conflict. In his view, the WJC’s attempt to separate 
its engagement with the issue of the fate of European Jewry from the issue of 
Palestine in order to determine an agenda separate from that of the Zionist move- 
ment had generated serious ideological and practical difficulties for the organi- 
zation.“ Goldmann himself was aware of these difficulties, as he disclosed in a 
summation following his retirement as president of the WJC in which he wrote 
of the considerable constraints on cooperation between the two organizations 
during the entire period of their coexistence, even though the Zionist movement 
had officially supported the Jewish Congress. He demonstrated the intrinsic lack 
of clarity created by the existence of these two organizations by remarking that 
he himself had for many years served simultaneously as president of the World 
Jewish Congress and president of the Zionist movement. When the need arose 
to settle disagreements between the organizations, he added, he found himself 
talking to himself, or in his words: “Goldmann is negotiating with Goldmann.””? 
This situation humorously underscores the misgivings raised by the existence of 
the WJC as a separate organization. 

In his speech at the inaugural convention of the WJC in August 1936, Wise felt 
compelled to explain the need to establish the organization.“* He underscored 
the importance of Jewish settlement in Palestine, which had proved to skeptics 
that the Jews were able to live as a nation in the modern day. Yet, he continued, 
Zionist work in the Palestinian context and traditional philanthropic activity had 
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failed to provide adequate answers to the fundamental problems encountered by 
world Jewry, particularly following the Nazis’ rise to power, and there was thus 
a need for international Jewish action along political lines. Wise asked his audi- 
ence why the non-Jewish world should show interest in and fight for Jewish issues 
when the Jews themselves refrained from doing so. He asserted that the lack of 
organization among world Jewry was playing into the hands of the enemies of 
the Jewish people. Anticipating criticism of the patterns of action to be adopted 
by the Jewish Congress as an international Jewish organization, Wise stressed 
that the anti-Jewish campaign was an international one, and that this called for 
a Jewish response that would span individual states and continents. He empha- 
sized further that the organization would not be a Jewish super-state, and that it 
would be a serious mistake to think of it as a Jewish parliament. A parliament, he 
explained, was a juridical concept, something that constituted part of the exis- 
tence of a state, whereas the Congress was not a state.“ 

The ideas presented by Wise in his speech to the inaugural convention of the 
Congress found practical political expression in the report that the WJC’s eco- 
nomic committee prepared for submission to the economic forum of the League 
of Nations.“* In the spirit of Wise’s outlook, the authors of the document regarded 
themselves as representatives of the entire Jewish nation, and sought to conduct 
a comprehensive study of the Jews in all their locations of residence. They exam- 
ined a wide variety of topics, ranging from the effect of the Nazi party’s policy 
on the economic situation of European Jewry to a survey of the effect of World 
War I on the economic condition of Jews in various countries. The document was 
not designed to create a file of information to be used for future philanthropic 
activity, but rather as the beginning of a political effort to transform the eco- 
nomic condition of the Jews with the assistance of the League of Nations and its 
institutions.“ The continuous deterioration in the condition of European Jewry 
reinforced the conviction of the WJC leadership that the traditional philanthropic 
modes of activity were no longer relevant. This outlook was demonstrated at a 
press conference held by Nahum Goldmann at a meeting of the League of Nations 
Council in January 1939.** Goldmann reviewed the plight of the Jews of Romania, 
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Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Germany, asserting that a problem of this 
magnitude could not be solved through local measures but only by means of an 
overall international effort. This would have to include an international program 
of migration supported by world-wide funding, based on recognition of Jews’ civil 
rights. In parallel, the heads of the WJC would initiate steps within the United 
States to enhance the political aspects of the activity of the various Jewish orga- 
nizations and create a unified political front in which the Congress would play a 
major role. 

Louis Lipsky, one of the founders of the Congress, wrote a clandestine per- 
sonal letter in this vein to Henry Monsky, president of B’nai Brith.*? Lipsky sought 
to set up a federation of all the Jewish organizations in the United States on the 
basis of democratic principles with protecting the rights of Jews as its objective. 
From this letter it emerges that Lipsky’s overture was part of a broad political 
campaign that comprised the preparation of memoranda and the holding of indi- 
vidual meetings with a view to promoting the idea of, in the wording of the letter, 
a “united Jewish front.”°° Lipsky approached Monsky in person in the wake of 
B’nai Brith representatives’ previous opposition to contacts designed to form a 
united Jewish front initiated by the WJC. Lipsky notes in the letter that he was 
approaching Monsky in the belief that good will would facilitate close coopera- 
tion among the various Jewish organizations in the United States. He drew par- 
allels between Zionism and the activity of the WJC on behalf of protection of the 
rights of Jews around the world. He felt that Zionism had become an intrinsic and 
legitimate part of Jewish life everywhere, and that a similar process should take 
place regarding the struggle for equal rights for world Jewry.” 

Lipsky’s political activity was not conducted in a vacuum; it should be 
understood against the backdrop of the continual deterioration in the condi- 
tion of European Jewry, as manifested in the letter written by the historian and 
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thinker Shimon Dubnov to the heads of the WJC.” Reviewing the terrible plight 
of Europe’s Jews, Dubnov related how hundreds of thousands had been deprived 
of their civil and human rights. Dubnov believed that since they had no realistic 
chances of migrating, large swathes of European Jewry were left with but two 
options: the bottom of the sea or the purgatory of the lands of pogroms, which 
included not only Germany and Italy, but also other large areas of the continent. 
Dubnov stressed that, unlike other groups in Europe that were subject to Nazi 
aggression, the Jews had no state that could protect them. He therefore called 
for the formation of an international Jewish defense front under the slogan “an 
end to silence” in order to combat the aggression and violence. In his estimation, 
through its delegations in Paris, Geneva and the United States, the WJC was the 
appropriate organization to lead this move.” 

Wise’s lecture and the memorandum submitted to the League of Nations 
provide some evidence of the objectives of the founders of the WJC in 1936. Con- 
temporaries and scholars alike have questioned the motivation for establishing 
the organization. While most of its founders regarded themselves as Zionists and 
some held senior positions in Zionist bodies, they believed that their Zionism was 
entirely compatible with their activity in the WJC. They certainly did not think 
that the organization was superfluous. On the contrary, they were proud to be 
Zionists and worked tirelessly toward the establishment of a Jewish state, while at 
the same time seeking to strengthen the ethnic identity of Jews in the Diaspora, in 
which Zionism constituted a major component. When attempting to understand 
the world view of Wise, Goldmann, and their colleagues in the WJC leadership, 
it is important to appreciate that while the WJC was defined as an international 
organization, it in fact operated as an American Jewish body. It is noteworthy 
that American Zionism developed along different lines than its European coun- 
terpart. American Zionists refrained from emphasizing migration to Palestine as 
a central component of their ideology and practice, and shaped their Zionism 
into an important element of their fabric of life within American society rather 
than a means toward the practical realization of migration to the Land of Israel.” 
Successive generations of American Zionist leaders created an ideological and 
organizational foundation that enabled any American Jew who chose to be a 
Zionist to bridge the gap between the largely European oriented Zionist ideol- 
ogy and the reality of life in the United States. They actively engaged in creating 
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a Jewish nationalism that downplayed the elements of territorial concentration 
and political sovereignty, opposed the concept of “rejection of the Diaspora,” 
and underscored the moral dimensions of Judaism *” The founders of the WJC 
accordingly saw no contradiction between their efforts to reinforce the ethnic and 
national identity of Jews in the Diaspora in the wake of the Holocaust and support 
for the establishment of a Jewish state. On the contrary, they regarded Zionism 
as a political and social movement that accords fresh legitimacy and meaning 
to Jewish life in the Diaspora and in the United States. Zionism enables Jews to 
live in the modern world while maintaining their singular ethnic and cultural 
identity, which is of utmost importance to humanity in general and to Jews in 
particular. The importance of Zionism to Jewish history derives not merely from 
its success in founding a sovereign Jewish state, but also from the creation of new 
patterns of Jewish life all over the world. The shaping of a world-wide Jewish com- 
munity acting as a political force with common goals and vibrant institutions was 
a by-product of the supreme effort on the part of world Jewry to build a national 
home.°*° 

As will become evident in the forthcoming chapters, apart from the ideolog- 
ical dimension, the founding of the WJC enabled its leaders, especially Stephen 
Wise and Nahum Goldmann, to conduct political and community activity within 
the United States independent of the Zionist institutions worldwide. This was 
something of considerable importance particularly in view of the growing politi- 
cal and public power of the American Zionist leader Abba Hillel Silver during the 
1940s, with whom Wise and Goldmann engaged in a prolonged political, public 
and personal struggle.” 
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This outlook advocating the leverage of the Jewish community in the United 
States and throughout the world as a political force sharing common objectives 
became manifest in the launching of the World Jewish Congress in 1936. The 
timing of the inauguration was not coincidental. The accession of the Nazis to 
power in 1933 had accentuated the need for a Jewish organization devoted both 
to the struggle for the rights of Jews in their countries of residence and to insti- 
tutional philanthropic activity on their behalf. Meanwhile, the plight of Central 
and Eastern European Jewry and the anti-Jewish propaganda emanating from 
Germany was enhancing the sense of Jewish solidarity and gradually motivating 
American Jews to act as an organized ethnic group in promoting Jewish goals. 
These developments generated a convenient platform for the operation of the 
Congress in the American arena, which was, at that time, the only sphere in 
which significant and politically powerful Jewish activity could be conducted. 

The founders of the WJC noted on numerous occasions that the deterioration 
in the situation of European Jewry had served as a catalyst for the establishment 
of the organization. They referred to the imperative of countering the burgeoning 
Nazi propaganda, stressing that past solutions such as migration were no longer 
feasible. The reality of the thirties required organized, unified Jewish action of a 
political nature to an unprecedented extent. Those who formulated the founding 
position paper believed that international recognition of the necessity of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine as manifested in the Balfour Declaration and in reso- 
lutions of the League of Nations indicated a fundamental willingness to recognize 
the rights of the Jewish minority, and therefore in no way weakened—but even 
reinforced—international willingness to recognize the rights of Jews as a minority 
in Europe as well. The drafters of the paper pointed out the similarity of the pro- 
cesses whereby Jews were excluded in the various countries. They believed that 
this phenomenon demonstrated not a fundamentally nationalistic process, but 
rather an international phenomenon that necessitated an international Jewish 
response and a solution that transcended national borders.” During a prepara- 
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tory gathering of the WJC in the summer of 1934 in Geneva, Nahum Goldmann 
described the seriousness of the condition of German Jewry following the Nazis’ 
accession to power, the wave of anti-Semitism washing over the world, and the 
grave plight of the Jews in Soviet Russia. He portrayed these developments as 
a dramatic series of events unprecedented in the annals of the Jews in modern 
times that called for an appropriate Jewish response, in which the establishment 
of the WJC would form the primary stratum.>*? The heads of the WJC contended 
that the deep crisis in which European Jewry found itself made it imperative to set 
up a broad organization with an extensive, independent bureaucratic infrastruc- 
ture. The WJC would open delegations in the main European capitals alongside 
the offices in the United States. Goldmann’s and Wise’s experience in the Zionist 
movement had taught them that in order to ensure its effectiveness, the new 
body would need to set up an administrative structure staffed by qualified people 
who drew a full salary. They believed that the failings of the Zionist movement 
to operate on behalf of the Jews of Europe stemmed in part from the fact that the 
organization was managed by volunteers, causing patterns of activity undertaken 
by some of the Zionist activists to be unsuited to Europe’s changing reality in the 
mid-1930s.°° 

Rogers Brubaker has written about the complex challenges facing a volun- 
tary organization that represents an ethnic minority dispersed among numerous 
countries. Such an organization strives to operate in a practical manner and to 
project itself to its surroundings as the exclusive representative of the majority 
of individuals who belong to the ethnic minority. According to Brubaker, such 
a situation cannot exist in reality for two reasons. First, the great variety that 
generally exists within the ethnic group precludes uniform representation; and 
second, members of ethnic groups dispersed throughout various lands are primar- 
ily concerned with existential problems that are not necessarily related to their 
groups’ minority status. Even if the existential problems are linked to the reality 
of life within an ethnic minority, those needs differ significantly from country to 
country. Such varying needs may even be found among the members of the ethnic 
minority living in the same country, in accordance with their varied socio-eco- 
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nomic status.® The founders of the WJC were unfamiliar with Brubaker’s thesis, 
but they had discerned that the story of 1930s European Jewry was a singular 
one, which enabled their organization to contend with the challenges confront- 
ing a representative international ethnic body. Their view was that the crisis of 
European Jewry resulting from its exclusion from all political, economic, cultural 
and social spheres of life had generated a different reality in which all Jews were 
confronting similar problems. This was a general phenomenon, which, unlike the 
circumstances of other minorities, called for a response that was ethnic in nature 
and that transcended national borders. German, Polish, and Romanian Jews were 
not subject to economic, political and social tribulations specific to their places of 
residence, but rather were confronting a pan-European phenomenon. Therefore, 
by contrast to other ethnic groups, the formation of an international Jewish body 
was an organizational and ideological response that was relevant to the Jewish 
condition in the latter half of the thirties. 

The outbreak of World War II reinforced the WJC leadership’s conviction 
that the organization was of vital importance to world Jewry. Nahum Goldmann 
referred to this in a lecture entitled “The Need for a World Jewish Congress,” in 
which he asserted that those who refuted the need for an inter-Jewish interna- 
tional organization were blind to the events of the past decade and had learned 
nothing from them. He continued by maintaining that the idea of founding a 
world Jewish congress in the reality of the thirties was so obvious that it required 
no explanation. He strongly condemned those who argued that Jewish activity of 
an international nature was liable to raise doubts as to Jewish citizens’ loyalty to 
their countries. Goldmann believed that these were groundless assertions that 
ran contrary to the patterns of international activity conducted by numerous 
bodies, from Socialists to Catholics. In his opinion, the fact that a significant part 
of the activity carried out by American Jews on behalf of their brethren was phil- 
anthropic in nature and involved primarily financial support, had transformed 
the Jewish issue from a political problem with which the world had to engage 
into an insignificant matter of welfare; but because of European Jewry’s ghastly 
situation and despite the policy of philanthropy, the Jewish problem had become 
a major topic on the agenda of the world’s leaders during the latter half of the 
1930s. The problem of Europe’s Jews was exceptionally serious since, unlike what 
was occurring in the Zionist context in Palestine, there was no entity representing 
the Jews of the world with which gainful contacts could have been established. 
This state of affairs had made it impossible to take effective action on behalf of 
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the Jews. The WJC was designed to correct this failing and to constitute a repre- 
sentative body that would operate along the lines of the Zionist movement.” 

Reports of the bitter fate of European Jewry under German occupation merely 
served to reinforce Goldmann’s conviction regarding the necessity of the WJC.% 
Although at this point he had not yet received reliable information about the Final 
Solution, Goldmann explained that whereas in the past only some of the Jewish 
communities in Europe had been subject to pogroms and the survivors had been 
able to rehabilitate themselves in a different community, this time the destruction 
was absolute and was occurring throughout Europe. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the terrible plight of European Jewry, he observed, was the need to turn the 
Jewish issue into a major European concern, and to explain that its solution must 
involve the entire world. The WJC was the sole Jewish organization able to lead 
the effort toward a solution of the Jewish problem at the international level.“ The 
subsequent information on the final solution and the methods of mass murder of 
the Jews of Europe served to bolster the Congress leaders’ belief in the necessity 
for the WJC. Speaking to Jews in the United States in 1943, Wise proclaimed that 
Jews had responded to the Nazi challenge by closing ranks throughout the world. 
He stressed that American Jewry could not confront the Nazi challenge alone. 
Jewish unity in the United States was not sufficient, and it was now imperative 
to generate international cooperation and Jewish unity along the lines proposed 
by the WJC.° 

The descendants of Jewish migrants from Eastern Europe, most of whom were 
Zionists, allied themselves with those of German and Central European origin 
who supported Jewish activity on a democratic basis. They were joined by Euro- 
pean Jewish leaders who recognized the dominance of the American Jewish com- 
munity on the eve of World War II, most of whom had immigrated to the United 
States in the second half of the 1930s and the early 1940s. These different groups 
formed a singular ethnic Jewish mix whose leaders supported the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, but did not regard it as the be all and end all. They 
saw themselves as the representatives of the Jewish world on the eve of World War 
II, during the hostilities, and thereafter, and as such they promoted the founding 
of a Jewish state as well as the rehabilitation of Jewish life in the Diaspora as two 
complementary objectives. 
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The World Jewish Congress and Reports of the Holocaust of 
European Jewry 


In justifying the founding of the organization to the broad public, the “World 
Jewish Congress leadership cited the need for Jewish unity in circumstances of 
extreme crisis. Yet upon perusing speeches delivered at intimate forums and con- 
fidential documents written by WJC leaders in the latter half of the 1930s and the 
early 1940s, a number of additional reasons leading to the decision to establish 
the organization emerge. The WJC leadership’s clandestine activity during the 
war years is quite different from its overt rhetoric; from it we learn that an addi- 
tional motive for founding the Congress was the desire of the elite to maintain 
control over Jewish political activity rather than “abandoning” it to those liable 
to harm the interests of American Jewry. 

Whereas broad sections of the American Jewish public appeared eager to 
exert overt and intensive pressure on the United States administration, the initi- 
ators of the WJC feared that such direct mass activity might adversely influence 
the status and interests of American Jews, and sought to respond to the public’s 
demand for “ethnic politics“ in a manner that would satisfy, but not harm it. 

The intensive correspondence among WJC leaders in the United States 
reveals their views on the political and public means whereby they hoped to 
persuade the wielders of political power in Europe and the United States to take 
action on behalf of European Jews, while protecting the interests of the American 
Jewish public. They believed that it would be dangerous to allow those unfamiliar 
with the ways of world politics to lead the Jewish struggle since they were apt to 
damage these interests. They thus opposed, for example, the public campaign 
waged by American Jews in 1938 for the imposition of an American embargo on 
trade with Romania in the wake of the deteriorating situation of the Jews in that 
country. This had come about because of the anti-Jewish policy pursued by the 
Goga-Cuza regime, which took the form of discriminatory legislation, rescinding 
the citizenship of hundreds of thousands of Romanian Jews, and depriving them 
of their livelihoods in villages and cities. Wise and Goldmann were aware of 
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the plight of Romania’s Jews, but felt that the call for an embargo was illogical 
and irresponsible, since those waging the campaign were largely ignorant of the 
workings of international politics and knew little about the facts on the ground. 
They were unaware, for instance, of the small volume of Romanian imports to the 
United States, which meant that the embargo would not constitute a substantial 
threat to the Romanian regime, and that calls for its imposition were seriously 
jeopardizing efforts to reach an understanding with the Romanian government 
aimed at improving the conditions of its Jewish citizens.” Wise was convinced 
that the League of Nations was the appropriate forum in which to engage in 
activity on behalf of Romanian Jewry. Furthermore, he believed that this activ- 
ity should focus on applying international political pressure on the Romanian 
regime through individual diplomatic meetings with its leaders, such as Nahum 
Goldmann’s encounter with the Romanian foreign minister, which he would 
describe in a report to Wise in September of that year.°* 

Several factors exacerbated the dilemma facing the WJC functionaries regard- 
ing the appropriate approach to use on behalf of European Jews: the outbreak 
of World War II, the United States’ entry to the war, and reports of the murder 
of European Jews by the Nazis. The actions of the WJC leaders reflected the fact 
that they possessed reliable and current information on the murder of Euro- 
pean Jewry. The most well-known evidence of this is the telegram dispatched by 
Gerhart M. Riegner, director of the Congress’s Geneva bureau, to Stephen Wise 
in New York. The message contained dramatic information, furnished by the 
German industrialist Eduard Schulte, about Hitler’s decision to exterminate Euro- 
pean Jewry in its entirety using industrialized killing machines operated by gas. 
The telegram reached New York via a circuitous route on August 28, 1942, twenty 
days after it had been dispatched. The communication was dubbed “the Riegner 
Telegram“ and the information it contained is considered to be the first reliable 
source of information on the Final Solution. Upon receipt of the telegram, Wise 
immediately contacted the U.S. State Department to convey the terrible news and 
request authorization to make it public. The response from Under-Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles was to ask Wise to delay publication be until the information 
was verified. Wise agreed—a decision that would later draw fierce criticism from 
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scholars and non-academics alike. Authorization from the State Department was 
not received until November 24, 1942, at which time Wise announced to the press 
that the Nazis intended to annihilate European Jewry and that two million Jews 
had already been murdered.°? 

While Riegner’s telegram is widely cited, it is but one example of evidence 
obtained through an elaborate information-gathering network that the WJC oper- 
ated in neutral European countries.” The WJC leadership not only had the fore- 
sight to continue running its offices in the neutral countries, they also developed 
clandestine modes of operation more quickly than did other Jewish organiza- 
tions, enabling them to obtain information about the fate of the Jews in Nazi-oc- 
cupied countries in real time. The heads of the Congress were thus able to gain 
knowledge on topics ranging from information on individual Jews, to the layout 
of the Treblinka extermination camp, to the situation of Jewish children in hiding 
in France and Belgium. The reports and testimonies that reached the offices of 
the WJC during 1942 and 1943 reveal that the organization’s leaders were indeed 
aware of the plight of European Jewry. Therefore, we can stipulate that efforts by 
the WJC in the United States to rescue Jews during the Holocaust should be exam- 
ined in light of the extensive information at their disposal. 

Specific information on current events in Poland also reached WJC offices in 
the United States and in Europe, and was collated into a comprehensive report. 
The authors of the report, submitted in October 1942, stressed that part of the 
information had arrived directly from the Warsaw Ghetto, while other parts had 
been sent by a circuitous route, and in some cases were based on oral testimony 
alone.” Nevertheless, since the numerous sources provided similar or identical 
information, they were assumed to be reliable. Reporting in their introduction 
that hundreds of thousands of Jews had been murdered in Warsaw, the authors 
comment that “The horror defies belief.” Other reports told of the systematic 
gassing of many Warsaw Jews who were removed from the ghetto and transported 
to an unknown location. Upon assembling the testimonies, the report’s authors 
concluded that the Germans’ campaign of murder of the Jews had commenced 
with the Jews from Western and Central Europe to work camps in the East. The 
majority of those arriving in the camps soon died of hunger and disease.” 
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The report went on to describe the deportation and murder of Jews in various 
locations in Poland, as well as the reaction of the non-Jewish public to the Nazis’ 
treatment of the Jews. Anonymous sources within the Polish government-in-ex- 
ile reported that in many areas the Poles had participated in massacres of Jews, 
termed pogroms by the report’s authors. In Warsaw, however, the city’s Polish 
population had not taken part in the anti-Jewish activity for the simple reason 
that the total separation of the ghetto prevented them from participating in the 
massacres.” 

Additional testimony regarding events in occupied Europe reached the Con- 
gress office in Geneva shortly after the Riegner telegram was dispatched. This 
information was passed on to a Congress functionary, the jurist Prof. Paul Gug- 
genheim, by a senior official in the Swiss administration, whose name had been 
deleted for obvious reasons.” The witness had learned from key figures in the 
Nazi regime of an order by Hitler to exterminate (this term appears in the original 
testimony!) all the Jews of Germany and occupied Europe by the end of Decem- 
ber 1942. The informer related that S.S. Commander Himmler and Governor of 
Poland Frank opposed the immediate implementation of the order. This did not 
stem from humanitarian considerations, but rather from a desire to continue to 
exploit the Jews for forced labor. Professor Guggenheim emphasized that the 
information pertaining to the extermination order was supported by two further 
sources: a German Foreign Ministry official posted in Bern, and an official in the 
German War Ministry. Additional information was passed to Guggenheim by a 
Swiss national resident in Belgrade. This source related that German officials 
with whom he was in contact had informed him that the Jewish issue was of the 
utmost importance to the Nazi leadership and advised him to refrain from any 
involvement with the matter in light of his prior intervention on behalf of Jews. 
This Swiss national told of information he had received suggesting that no Jews 
remained in Serbia. Guggenheim stressed that the information he had obtained 
lent support to the facts contained in Riegner’s telegram.” 

Jewish refugees who had managed to escape from Nazi-occupied countries 
supplied important information about events in occupied Europe. The WJC office 
in Switzerland actively sought to locate refugees who had arrived there. The office 
assisted them financially and handled bureaucratic issues in order to prevent the 
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refugees’ deportation from Switzerland; meanwhile the Congress functionaries 
interrogated them thoroughly. The full importance of this process emerges in light 
of the fact that the Swiss authorities made no effort to debrief these Jewish refu- 
gees, totally ignoring the information they conveyed. A Jewish refugee of Polish 
origin residing in Brussels, who eventually moved to Switzerland, told of his 
arrest in Belgium.”° Those arrested included women and children, some of whom 
had received no prior warning. After the arrest the men were separated from the 
women and children and taken to an unknown destination. The man then told 
of the horrors of being transported in crowded cattle trucks to the Russian front 
and put to work in the mines and on fortifications there in conditions of constant 
hunger. The daily food ration consisted mainly of 225 grams of bread. When one 
of the German chauffeurs fell ill, the informant was appointed to act as chauffeur 
to a German officer, with whom he developed a cordial relationship. The officers’ 
two brothers had been killed on the Russian front and he opposed Nazi policy 
toward the Jews. The officer told him that Jews who were unable to work were 
either shot dead or murdered by having poison added to their food. The officer 
had given the survivor an appropriate work permit and clothes and put him on 
a train to Paris; from there he had escaped to the Vichy-controlled territory and 
on to Switzerland. The interviewers noted in the document that the 33-year-old 
informant was highly reliable and that his narrative matched the information 
conveyed by other refugees.” 

Further information about the fate of Poland’s Jews arrived in a telegram sent 
from the WJC’s London office to New York.” Unnamed sources told of the depor- 
tations from the Warsaw Ghetto, noting that ten thousand Jews were being sent to 
their deaths every day. While it does not mention mass murder by means of gas, 
the cable conveys information on Sobibor, Belzec, and Treblinka—all defined as 
death camps where mass murders of men, women and children take place and 
their bodies buried in mass communal graves. The telegram concludes with a 
heart-rending cry, “Believe the unbelievable!””? 

Additional testimonies reached the WJC office early in 1943, assembled in a 
comprehensive report that primarily addressed the Treblinka extermination camp 
and the Warsaw Ghetto. Of Treblinka the authors wrote: “Treblinka, the concen- 
tration camp which absorbed the Warsaw Ghetto dwellers for all eternity will 
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probably be the greatest Jewish mass grave in our history.”®° The information on 
Treblinka and Warsaw Ghetto was delivered in three separate reports dispatched 
by official sources close to the Polish government-in-exile. While WJC officials 
believed that these were entirely reliable non-Jewish sources, they nevertheless 
maintained that the reports were slightly biased since their authors were gentiles. 
They felt, for example, that the emphasis placed on the fact that the Jews had not 
resisted the German actions over a prolonged period stemmed from the wish to 
absolve the Polish public of blame for cooperation with the Germans, intimating, 
in other words, that since the Jews themselves had not resisted, Warsaw’s Polish 
residents could hardly have been expected to actively oppose the atrocities.** 

The authors of the summary document, distributed among a wider group of 
WIC officials, noted that it was based on the reports of Jewish as well as non-Jew- 
ish witnesses, some of whom were still located in Nazi-occupied countries. The 
testimonies of the witnesses were cited without alteration, apart from essential 
deletions to preserve their anonymity. The authors mentioned that they had 
refrained from including the witnesses’ conjectures or testimonies that were not 
substantiated by several sources.® 
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The first section of the document provides detailed information about the 
Treblinka extermination camp. The witnesses told of its location in the vicinity of 
the village of Treblinka, adjacent to the railway station. The camp began opera- 
tion as a detention center for Poles; the camp known as Treblinka B was erected 
later. Construction ended in April 1942 when the building of what the witnesses 
dubbed “Death Chamber No. 1” was completed.*? 

A detailed map describing the security measures and the electrified fence 
was appended to the document. Particular attention was paid to the description 
of death chambers Nos. 1 and 2, including detailed information on building mate- 
rials, dimensions, and technical specifications regarding their means of opera- 
tion. The witnesses related that a small team of Ukrainians and SS men, led by an 
SS officer named Saur who held a rank equivalent to major, operated the death 
chambers. This was followed by an account of the camp’s daily routine, includ- 
ing a description of the accommodation blocks housing the Jews who worked 
in the camp, and an explanation of the role of the kapos (prisoners in Nazi con- 
centration camps assigned by the SS to supervise forced labor and/or carry out 
administrative tasks). According to the report’s authors, the testimonies indicated 
that the majority of Jews who operated the death machine in Treblinka failed to 
survive beyond two weeks, succumbing to hunger and the cruel treatment meted 
out to them.™ 

A large part of the report was devoted to a description of the process of murder, 
from the arrival of the transports, through entry to the gas chambers, to the burial 
of the corpses. The entire process was termed “The Tragedy of Treblinka.” The 
witnesses reported that two transports arrived daily, one in the morning and 
another toward evening, but on some days additional transports would arrive. 
The separation of the men from the women and children was described, as was 
the subterfuge by which the Germans sought to conceal the true function of the 
gas chambers from the victims. The document provides detailed data, from a 
description of the signs welcoming those arriving from the Warsaw Ghetto, to the 
precise manner in which the corpses were burned. The information contained in 
the report is extremely comprehensive and corresponds to what is known today. 
One may thus assume that the details are reliable and are based on first-hand 
experience.® 

The second section of the report addresses the Warsaw Ghetto. The testimo- 
nies tell of its establishment in October 1940 and of the means of terror employed 
to herd the Jews inside. Based on the collection and comparison of a variety of 
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data, the authors concluded that the ghetto housed between 450,000 and half 
a million Jews prior to the deportations. A Jew who succeeded in escaping from 
the ghetto with the assistance of a Polish friend told of the atmosphere of fear 
and terror in the ghetto on the eve of the deportations and as they were taking 
place. The document is replete with details of everyday life: the price of bread, the 
various plants that employed Jews and the number of workers in each of them, 
the food given to the workers, the number of those who willingly reported for 
transportation as opposed to those who went into hiding, tables recording the 
daily number of deportees, and information on the numbers of those who per- 
ished of famine and disease.*° 

In contrast to the detailed descriptions of daily life in the ghetto, the docu- 
ment provides little information about acts of resistance. It is possible that the 
witnesses and sources available to the document’s authors had not actively par- 
ticipated in the fighting and did not belong to resistance organizations. 

The resistance that began in January 1943 and the subsequent German offen- 
sive on April 19, 1943, are portrayed from the perspective of a bystander who is 
impressed by the manner in which the Germans were stopped in the initial stages 
of the uprising and goes on to relate how the resistance petered out beginning on 
April 23 as the Germans began to burn down the ghetto. The authors surmise that 
only a small number of ghetto residents had survived by escaping to the Polish 
section of Warsaw. The rest were either killed during the course of the German 
offensive, shot by the Germans in the ghetto, or dispatched to the death camps.°*” 

The information accumulated by the WJC office during 1942 and the first half 
of 1943 pertaining to the process of murder of European Jewry was instrumental 
in making Jewish leaders around the world, the heads of the Zionist movement, 
and Allied leaders aware of the fact that the Germans were energetically and sys- 
tematically exterminating the Jews of Europe.®®, as well as graphic descriptions 
of the killing process: the unbearable crowding in the cattle trucks used to deport 
the Jews, testimonies on the miniscule portions of food allocated to the Jewish 
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laborers, and descriptions of the manner in which the corpses were disposed of 
to ensure maximum efficiency. 

Tuvia Friling has addressed the “leap of consciousness” required of David 
Ben Gurion, chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive, and of other Jewish leaders 
in order to internalize and appreciate what was happening in Europe, even after 
they were exposed to the initial reports on the process of extermination.®? The 
information provided by the institutions of the WJC created a factual base that 
enabled Congress leadership and Jewish leaders in general to make that leap 
of consciousness and comprehend fully and accurately what was occurring in 
Europe, and would continue to occur there throughout the German occupation.”° 
WJC documentation demonstrates the enormous impact of the information on its 
leaders’ perception of the events in Europe. The Congress leadership had been 
aware of the process of ghettoization, the famine and the mass killing of Jews in 
Eastern Europe (pogroms), prior to receiving the information from Europe.’ Even 
after the initial reports of the final solution arrived, the modes of its precise imple- 
mentation remained unclear. The reports told of increasing numbers of Warsaw 
Jews who had been transported to an unknown destination, and whose fate 
remained unknown.” Receipt of the detailed descriptions of the killing process in 
the Treblinka extermination camp completely altered the WJC leadership’s under- 
standing of events in Europe. The importance of the information collected by WJC 
offices in Europe was not lost on scholars; nevertheless, one can only appreciate 
the full significance of this information by perusing the volumes of documents 
pertaining to the issue, which are preserved in the WJC archive and are cited here. 

The attempts on the part of the WJC team of authors to find the appropriate 
words to describe the extermination process reveal something of the challenge 
they faced in their efforts to comprehend the information that flowed from Europe. 
They sought to impress upon their readers that what was happening could not be 
adequately understood in the same context as previous instances of Jewish per- 
secution throughout European history. Guggenheim was able to write about the 
Germans’ intention to exterminate the Jews of Europe, but the authors of these 
documents found it all but impossible to portray the events of which they were 
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now aware.” Thus, in a telegram describing what was happening to the Jews of 
Poland, they simply characterized the events of 1942 as “unbelievable!” Similar 
terminology was employed in other documents reporting the murder of Polish 
Jews.” The events in Warsaw Ghetto were described as “tragic,” while further 
acts of mass murder in other locations in Poland were designated as “pogroms.” A 
subsequent report defines the German actions as a program designed to extermi- 
nate the majority of European Jewry.” The first—and only—reference to the term 
Holocaust in WJC documents of 1942-43 was made by Stephen Wise in a speech 
delivered to the American Jewish Convention in New York in August 1943.°° On 
this occasion the concept of Holocaust was not the primary expression used by 
Wise to describe the bitter fate of Europe’s Jews, but was one of a number of terms 
he used to explain what was occurring in the death camps of Eastern Europe.” 
The information that flowed to the WJC offices was instrumental in exposing 
the dimensions of the murder of European Jewry, but its importance went further 
than that. The factual evidence collected by Congress branches in Europe was new, 
more detailed, and more extensive than earlier data. Consequently, the raw mate- 
rial and its interpretation by the WJC leadership have been of pivotal importance in 
shaping Holocaust memory from the 1940s to this day. A prime example of this is the 
October 1942 report on the condition of Polish Jews, which provides dramatic details 
of the murder of hundreds of thousands and the use of gas as a means of murder. 
The authors relate further that the corpses of the murdered Jews provided raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of soap. This was the first mention of Jewish corpses being 
used for the manufacture of soap.”* We may assume that any report dispatched to 
the head office in New York from the Congress office in Geneva would come into 
Stephen Wise’s hands. Several weeks later, in the November 26, 1942, edition of the 
New York Times, Wise wrote regarding the use by the Germans of Jewish corpses to 
manufacture soap. This announcement by Wise marks the beginning of the trans- 
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formation of the report’s content into an issue that gained a significant foothold in 
public memory and has continued to resonate among scholars to this day.”? 

There is general consensus among Holocaust scholars that while isolated 
attempts to manufacture soap from Jewish corpses may have been made, the 
Germans did not conduct an industrial manufacturing process of this kind. The 
soap story constituted but one element of the accurate information collected by 
WJC functionaries during 1942. It was possibly the difficulty of coming to terms 
with the tragic condition of Europe’s Jews in 1942 that led Wise and later gen- 
erations to use the topic to bring home to the public the fact that the process of 
extermination of European Jewry could not be grasped in relation to any familiar 
human norm. 

A further issue that emerged from the reports on events in Europe is the 
manner in which the documents’ authors addressed the topic of Jewish resis- 
tance. In their interpretation of the material pertaining to Treblinka extermina- 
tion camp, the anonymous author or authors expressed surprise at the fact that 
the young people in the camp, particularly the prison laborers, had utterly failed 
to resist the Germans’ actions. This criticism was voiced in spite of the various 
editors’ above-mentioned caveat that a large part of the testimony had emanated 
from Polish rather than Jewish sources, and that these sources had deliberately 
sought to emphasize the passivity of the Jewish response to the horrendous acts 
perpetrated by the Nazis. Particular attention was drawn to a description of the 
murder of 500 Jewish prisoners who served in the camp’s labor force. The slaugh- 
ter took place in early September; the victims were shot one after another, the first 
at seven thirty in the morning and the last at three thirty in the afternoon. The 
report’s authors stressed that although the 500 victims were young and were mur- 
dered in succession over a period of many hours—which ostensibly had allowed 
them the opportunity to resist—not one of them had lifted a hand against the mur- 
derers. Despite its critical view, the report makes clear that the prolonged famine 
and emotional attrition at the hands of the Germans had caused the Jews to lose 
their capacity for resistance. All they desired was to ensure that their deaths came 
quickly and smoothly and that they be spared additional suffering. 

The report’s authors viewed the failure of the thousands of Jews who arrived 
by train to resist their murder in a similar vein. Here too they underscored the 
Jews’ physical and emotional exhaustion and furnished additional details of the 
Germans’ strategy of deception, including the posting of signs displaying trades 
such as tailor and shoemaker so as to create the impression that the selection 
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process was intended to form groups that would work for the Germans. It is some- 
what ironic that the early criticism of the Jews’ behavior in the extermination 
camps was aimed at the inmates of the Treblinka camp; in the latter stages of the 
war, a well-organized underground operating there would mount an impressive 
and heroic uprising that led to the cessation of the camp’s extermination process. 

In contrast to their criticism of the behavior patterns of the Jews imprisoned 
at Treblinka, the authors wrote with great admiration of the Jewish uprising in the 
Warsaw Ghetto. Despite the meager source material at their disposal, the authors 
devoted considerable space to a description of the revolt, adding their interpre- 
tation of the Jewish acts of heroism toward the end of the document: “A Jewish 
fighting organization led the defense in the ghetto. Their forces were small, they 
did not have much ammunition. Nevertheless they fought for four weeks with 
more effort than the Germans in this tragic struggle.”*°° Thus, as early as 1943 a 
singular mix evolved containing criticism of the Jews’ acceptance of their fate on 
the one hand, and glorification of Jewish resistance, particularly in the Warsaw 
Ghetto, on the other. This emphasis on the significance of the Jewish resistance 
in Warsaw Ghetto in the 1943 report heralded a concerted effort on the part of the 
WJC leadership to enhance the role of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising in the Holo- 
caust memory that they sought to shape. As will be revealed in subsequent chap- 
ters, the leaders furthered this objective through the organization’s publications 
by preparing study programs on the uprising, and by organizing memorial events 
in which the uprising played a major role.*™ 

The authors of the WJC documents produced in 1942 and 1943 leveled crit- 
icism at the manner in which the Jews at Treblinka comported themselves, but 
refrained from commenting on the Judenrat (council of Jews responsible for 
implementing Nazi policies within their communities) in the Warsaw Ghetto or 
the kapos at Treblinka. The special status of the kapos in the camp was men- 
tioned, along with the attendant benefits, but no value judgment was made. The 
activities of the Judenrat in the Warsaw Ghetto were addressed in a similar vein. 
The authors merely provided a general description of its activity and wrote of 
its role in the transport of Jews from the Ghetto, without criticizing its members 
in any way. They underscored the fact that its activity was conducted according 
to the Germans’ demands. This approach differs considerably from the histori- 
cal and public discourse conducted during the initial post-Holocaust decades, in 
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which trenchant criticism was leveled at the Jewish councils, and occasionally 
led to indictment of individuals who had acted as kapos. 

Discussion of the shaping of Holocaust memory both in general and in 
the context of collaboration between Jews and Nazis goes beyond the scope of 
this book. One may assume that the work of scholars and intellectuals such as 
Hannah Arendt contributed to the emergence of a critical discourse on patterns 
of cooperation between Jews and Nazis during World War II, at the final stages of 
the war, and thereafter. The WJC documents clearly show that so such discourse 
was conducted when the reports from Europe began to arrive. 


The World Jewish Congress Leadership and the Jewish Public in 
the United States at the Time of the Holocaust 


The tragic news conveyed by the WJC’s European bureaus to the New York head- 
quarters shaped the perception of the organization’s leadership with regard to the 
destiny of Europe’s Jews. This new perception stems from an April 1943 letter from 
Nahum Goldmann to Yitzhak Gruenbaum, a member of the Jewish Agency execu- 
tive and chairman of the Rescue Committee, who was based in Palestine.’ This 
letter, which has not attracted the attention of scholarship until recently, reveals 
cardinal aspects of the issues under discussion. 

Goldmann notes that the purpose of the letter was to report on the situ- 
ation in the United States with regard to activity pertaining to European Jews, 
and especially on the WJC’s efforts concerning this matter. He describes how 
the initial reports of the murder of Jews by the Germans had been received from 
WJC representatives in Europe, how officials at American delegations to neutral 
countries had verified them, and the manner in which the information had been 
made public in coordination with the U.S. State Department. Upon receipt of the 
news, the WJC became the driving force in launching varied and intensive action 
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designed to arouse public opinion and to persuade Washington to take more 
concerted action toward rescuing Jews and assisting those Jewish refugees who 
had managed to flee from Europe. This activity, according to the letter, had come 
to a head in a mass rally held in March 1943 at Madison Square Garden in New 
York. Yet despite this impressive volume of public activity, Goldmann concludes 
by stating that the practical achievements of the WJC on behalf of European 
Jewry had been meager. He describes the sympathy expressed by senior state 
department officials toward the plight of Europe’s Jews—in contrast to the apathy 
exhibited by Britain’s Foreign Minister Anthony Eden—but adds that he and the 
Congress leaders were convinced that the U.S. State Department would take no 
practical action to assist European Jewry, verbal support of its leaders notwith- 
standing. Goldmann explains that this state of affairs was manifested when the 
Bermuda Conference turned out to be a meaningless event. (The conference was 
convened in April 1943 and was attended by delegates from Great Britain and 
the United States—ostensibly to discuss the problem of all World War II refugees, 
but in fact to address the Jewish issue.) He particularly underscored the Allied 
leaders’ unwillingness even to consider implementation of his plan, the principal 
element of which was the issuing of a formal request by the Allies to Germany to 
allow Jews to leave the areas under German occupation, together with an offer to 
provide food for the Jews of Europe on condition that the mass murder ceased. 

Goldmann himself was thus well aware that the Congress’s efforts to rescue 
the Jews of Europe would come to nothing; as his letter to Gruenbaum demon- 
strates, this conclusion did not stem from some transitory frustration at the failure 
of the rescue effort, but rather from a profound analysis of the American political 
arena. This is evident from a previous letter that Goldmann sent to Myron Taylor, 
a State Department official and chairman of the Inter-Governmental Commission 
on Refugees. In it Goldmann collated detailed information from Europe that had 
been forwarded to the State Department pertaining to the mass murder of Polish 
Jews and the expansion of the Germans’ murderous deeds to additional areas 
of Europe. This information had clearly failed to spur the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion into taking effective action, and Goldmann believed that this state of affairs 
would not change.’™ 

While he was fully aware that they had failed to assist European Jews, Gold- 
mann made it clear to Gruenbaum that this had not incited WJC functionaries to 
initiate more radical public action, nor to attempt to increase public pressure on 
President Roosevelt’s administration to act. They had adopted this less aggres- 
sive approach because they knew that their limited public power in the American 
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arena and the obstacles presented by the reality of a world war made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for them to influence administration policy concerning the Jewish 
cause. They believed that the only success that the organization had achieved on 
behalf of the Jews had come from clandestine diplomatic activity on the margins 
of events, such as preventing the expulsion of Jewish refugees from Spain, rather 
than from open public action. Goldmann stressed the futility of dispatching 
Zionist leaders from Palestine to the United States in order to increase pressure on 
the administration.’°° He ended the letter on a painful note, saying that one must 
assume that the majority of Jews living in the areas of Nazi occupation would be 
exterminated. He was aware of the gravity of his words, stressing that this was a 
harsh diagnosis but that any other conclusion would be tantamount to disregard- 
ing the facts.’ 

Goldmann’s words merely serve to exacerbate questions about the tendency 
of WJC functionaries to moderate their overt public and political activity on 
behalf of European Jews, and even to take measures to restrain American Jewish 
activity. They chose this path despite being fully aware of the fate of European 
Jewry—even though vigorous public action on behalf of Jewish groups through- 
out the world had formed a major element of their public platform throughout 
the thirties and forties. The disparity between Goldmann’s overt and covert 
activity became apparent several months later. In August 1943 he delivered one 
of the main speeches at a conference of the American Jewish Congress, which 
had assembled at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York. His speech addressed 
events in Europe, but presented a more optimistic prognosis regarding the fate 
of European Jewry. While in his classified letter to Gruenbaum he had predicted 
that the great majority of Europe’s Jews would be murdered by the Nazis, in his 
public speech to the conference he asserted that millions of European Jews would 
survive the horrors of the war. Goldmann continued in this optimistic tone even 
so far as to entertain the possibility that a significant number of Jews would be 
able to return to Warsaw, Cracow, Vilnius and other cities of Eastern Europe after 
the war. He then enumerated the complications involved in the process of return, 
and emphasized the social and spiritual aspects associated with rehabilitation.‘ 
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A possible explanation of the WJC’s restraint is to be found in the relationship 
between the Congress leadership and that of another body, the American Jewish 
Committee, which represented the American-Jewish elite of German origin. In 
his letter to Gruenbaum, Goldmann portrayed the American Jewish Committee 
and particularly its president, the jurist Joseph Proskauer, as having consistently 
opposed any attempt to take more radical action on behalf of Europe’s Jews, and 
cited their firm opposition to intensifying the public campaign on this issue.’©? 
Despite this portrayal, which suggests that WJC functionaries were overtly 
attempting to lay part of the responsibility for the lack of action on the Commit- 
tee—going so far as to portray the American Jewish Committee as bearing most of 
the blame for the failure of the campaign to generate significant public pressure 
on the administration—we learn from Goldmann that the two organizations had 
worked in close cooperation and coordination. They both sought to moderate the 
public activity of the American Jewish community.”° This matter is particularly 
noteworthy because in his memoirs, Goldmann goes to great lengths to show that 
the WJC took political and public action to counteract the Jewish elites of the 
kind represented by the Committee, emphasizing the need to democratize Jewish 
life in the United States and to oppose the Jewish philanthropists. He goes on to 
note that economic struggle against the philanthropic foundations was one of the 
Congress’s objectives, thereby justifying its independent existence, especially its 
fundraising machinery." 

Itis worth noting that this disparity between the public stance of the founders 
of the WJC regarding their objectives in establishing the body and their practical 
activity also became evident during the preparations for founding the organiza- 
tion and its actual establishment in Europe between 1932 and 1934. The publicly 
pronounced desire to create a democratic organization in Europe that would not 
discriminate between Eastern- and Western-European Jews clashed with oppos- 
ing trends arising from the practical need to mobilize the Jewish elites of Western 
Europe and North America toward activity within the WJC, because those cohorts 
possessed the financial and political resources that could provide the WJC public 
power and financial stability. Stephen Wise, Louis Lipsky and Nahum Goldmann 
thus made a point of ensuring that the Congress’s convention in Geneva in 1936 
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would be relevant above all to the Jews of the Western world. They regarded this 
as asupreme goal, citing the need to reinforce the impression of the dominance of 
Western Jewry in the WJC, and to guard against an Eastern-European atmosphere 
from prevailing at the convention. In order to achieve this, they meticulously 
sought to arrange the opening session in such a way that the majority of speakers 
would be Western Jews. Sessions were, whenever possible, to be conducted in 
English, and the addresses were to be short and to the point—in keeping with 
their perception of the American style.” 

Thus, Goldmann’s criticism of the American Jewish Committee appears to 
contradict the cooperation that he described in the letter. In fact, the two organi- 
zations worked together far more closely than can be inferred from the letter to 
Gruenbaum—and far beyond the extent required either to present a united Jewish 
front or to leverage the political connections and personal stature of the heads of 
the Committee. 

A desire to conceal the political cooperation between Goldmann and 
Proskauer, who belonged to manifestly competing organizations, is likewise 
evident during the latter half of the 1940s. The political coordination between 
the two men in preparation for Goldmann’s mission to Washington in summer 
1946 as a representative of the Jewish Agency, which had convened in Paris, was 
close and ongoing. Nevertheless, Goldmann impressed upon Proskauer the need 
to keep their relationship a secret and to refrain from mentioning it in public.” 

There is further evidence of the way in which Wise, Goldmann and Proskauer 
coordinated their political and public activities. There are records of discussions 
among the three men regarding a press conference scheduled for April 1943. The 
hope was that describing the dire plight of Europe’s Jews and condemning the 
Roosevelt administration’s inactivity on the issue would spur the administra- 
tion into more concerted action on their behalf. On April 22, 1943, Wise reported 
to Goldmann on a conversation he had held with Proskauer some days earlier, 
in which the two had concluded that the planned press conference should be 
canceled.’ Not only did Wise believe that the press conference would be of no 
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benefit to the struggle, but he feared that it might undermine it. It would not moti- 
vate the United States Congress to exert pressure on Roosevelt. On the contrary, 
Wise foresaw that in the public debate that the press conference would kindle, 
the president would for the first time win the support of the generally hostile 
Congress. He felt that Congress was, on the whole, anti-Semitic, and could thus 
be expected to support Roosevelt if he were to be accused of failure to support 
the Jews of Europe. Wise stressed that while a press conference could easily be 
convened and public meetings held, one must take into account their possible 
repercussions. He believed that such action would result in the closing of doors 
that remained open to Jewish activists, and that it was unrealistic to expect any 
help from Roosevelt in the rescue of Jews. Such public action would, he thought, 
be counterproductive, since as long as pressure was being exerted clandestinely 
rather than in the form of public press conferences, Roosevelt, who admittedly 
had yet to respond adequately to the murder of the Jewish people in Europe, 
would nevertheless remain a friend who had and would continue to do every- 
thing in his power for the sake of rescuing Jews.*” 

The letters reveal the bind in which Wise and Goldmann found themselves. 
They were both aware that the administration had not made an effort to under- 
take any rescue activity, but believed that this was due to structural constraints 
within the American political system in the first half of the 1940s. These con- 
straints, so they thought, necessitated coordination with the administration with 
regard to the nature of public action taken in the United States to promote the 
rescue of Jews."'® Wise and Goldmann thought it advisable to blur Roosevelt’s 
engagement with the Jewish issue in order to minimize his exposure to politi- 
cal pressures from his many adversaries in Congress, whom, as mentioned, they 
perceived to be anti-Semites who sought to denigrate the president by portray- 
ing him as a friend of the Jews—or even as someone who was prosecuting the 
war in response to Jewish pressure rather than in concern for American interests. 
Wise and Goldmann further believed that public criticism of Roosevelt’s lack of 
action to save European Jews would harm him in another respect: He and his 
party’s candidates were likely to lose their Jewish support as a result, which could 
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restrict his political leeway. Goldmann, Wise and Proskauer thought that such a 
development would endanger the United States as well as world Jewry.’ Thus, 
in the official correspondence they conducted with a broad range of people, Wise 
and Goldmann presented an optimistic view with regard to the president’s and 
the State Department’s commitment toward European Jewry. Their predictions 
that the president would take no more than limited action appeared only in con- 
fidential correspondence, with a view to dampening the Jewish campaign against 
the president." 

Wise’s view that it was essential to downplay the issue of the fate of European 
Jewry in the context of World War II, especially his desire to mitigate criticism 
leveled at the administration’s actions regarding rescue, is further manifested 
in his address to the American Jewish Congress in late August 1943. Wise chose 
to begin his speech with a declaration that this was an American convention, 
explaining to his audience that the central component of their identity was their 
Americanism, and that they could be defined only as Americans rather than 
according to some other component linked to their religion or race: “This is an 
American Conference. We are American, first, last and all the time.”!”? Wise con- 
tinued by declaring that American Jews in 1943 shared the common goal of all 
American citizens, namely victory in the war against fascism. Defeat would mean 
that there would be no future. Throughout his entire address, Wise interlaced the 
dominant theme that an American victory in the war was the primary objective of 
all Jews and particularly of American Jews, thereby creating a clear link between 
victory in the war and the rescue of European Jews.”° 
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Wise stressed that the goal of the Jewish Congress in August 1943 should be 
to protect and defend the United States, and as a corollary, also to protect and 
defend the Jewish people. He portrayed the close connection between victory 
in the war and the rescue of Europe’s Jews as a consequence of President Roos- 
evelt’s leadership during World War II. Wise praised Roosevelt’s integrity and his 
humanist outlook, proclaiming that the convention delegates unanimously sup- 
ported the Commander in Chief (as he referred to Roosevelt in his speech) and his 
commitment to enhancing efforts at saving Europe’s Jews. He went on to bemoan 
the difficulties that European Jews had encountered as they sought to migrate 
prior to 1939, emphasizing that unless the rescue efforts gained momentum there 
would be no one left to save.’" 

By underscoring the “Americanism” of Jews in the United States and equating 
the issue of the rescue of Jews with an American victory in the war, Wise sought 
to downplay the presence of the Jewish issue in the public arena. If his theses 
were accepted, there would be no need to undertake more intensive independent 
Jewish activity to press for the rescue of European Jews. His underscoring of the 
expectation that the administration would take more decisive action to rescue 
Jews was a calculated move and offered the only hint of his dissatisfaction with 
Roosevelt’s insufficiently resolute action to promote the rescue of Jews. By virtue 
of his status as president of the WJC and his links to senior figures in the Roos- 
evelt administration, Wise was aware of both the dimensions of the murder of 
Europe’s Jews and the administration’s feeble efforts with regard to their rescue. 
He merely alluded to criticism of the administration’s activity on this issue and 
failed to call for concerted action to be taken. This position should be understood 
in light of his arguments against clashing with the Roosevelt administration, as 
manifested in the affair of the press conference that failed to convene in April 
1943. Yet Wise nevertheless chose to imply criticism of the administration in an 
attempt to prompt it to take action and in order to respond to criticism on the part 
of American Jews leveled at the futility of rescue activities.’ 
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Chapter 2 
Stephen Wise, Nahum Goldmann, and the 
Question of Palestine in 1940s America 


The Episode of the Pro-Zionist Proposals in Congress 


The issue of the rescue of European Jews was not the only one to concern the 
Jewish public in the United States during the Holocaust period and the early post- 
war years. A political and public campaign was being waged in the American 
arena on behalf of the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine as part of the 
international arrangements to be put in place after World War II. The endeavor 
to promote the idea of founding the Jewish state was conducted during the war 
years alongside engagement with the topic of rescue, but Wise, Goldmann and 
their associates in the WJC leadership in fact cooperated with the administration 
to restrain American Jews’ public activity, not only in the context of the rescue 
of Europe’s Jews, but also with regard to the struggle for the establishment of a 
Jewish state. Despite the similarity between the two campaigns, Wise and Gold- 
mann were more willing to intensify the campaign for a Jewish state than to step 
up public activity to press for the rescue of Europe’s Jews. The fact that the WJC 
leadership chose to act similarly in both these contexts—the struggle for a Jewish 
state and the rescue of the Jews of Europe—with regard to various additional 
aspects of Jewish public activity in the United States, reinforces the view that this 
was a matter of deliberate policy aimed at restraining the public campaign on 
behalf of Jewish and Zionist causes in order to protect the Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

A prime example of Wise and Goldmann’s desire to dampen Jewish and 
Zionist agitation in the United States in favor of founding a Jewish state is well-il- 
lustrated in the episode of the pro-Zionist resolutions. Late in 1945, both houses of 
Congress adopted a joint pro-Zionist resolution. The vote in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives marked the conclusion of a complex political maneuver 
that had continued for two years. This was one of the major political processes 
that shaped the political map of American Zionism and American Jewry and 
defined their relationship with the U.S. administration and with the world Zionist 
movement. During the course of the campaign to promote the pro-Zionist resolu- 
tions American Jewish leaders maintained a wide range of contacts with elements 
in the American political system in order to secure the cooperation of members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and to ensure that administration officials would not take action to block 
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their adoption. The decision of American Zionist institutions to actively promote 
the pro-Zionist resolutions forced the administration on its part to maintain 
ongoing contact with the heads of the Jewish and Zionist establishment in order 
to impact the content of the resolutions and the timing of their approval, should 
they be accepted. Examination of the political maneuvering that led to the even- 
tual adoption of the pro-Zionist resolutions in Congress enables one to study 
major aspects of the reciprocal relationship between the Jewish leadership in the 
United States and the American political system. 

American Jews became far more willing to act as an ethnic group in pursuit 
of specific political objectives within the country in the wake of the Allies’ victory 
and the flow of information about the Holocaust to the United States. It is import- 
ant to remember that American Zionism’s increasing power and significance 
during the 1940s was primarily a function of American Jewish identification with 
the objectives of the Zionist movement and the State of Israel after 1948, rather 
than a result of their formal membership of the Zionist Organization of America 
and Hadassah. They were well aware that by actively promoting Zionist goals 
they were positioning themselves at the most particularistic ethnic pole on the 
American political scene, and were thereby acting as pioneers and pointing the 
way for other ethnic groups in the United States." 

The nomination of Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver alongside Wise to the position of 
chairman of the Emergency Council in August 1943 transformed the nature of the 
Council’s public activity, despite Wise’s opposition. It also marked Silver’s rise to 
the status of leader of American Jewry in the latter half of the 1940s—replacing 
Wise. The importance of this development lies in the fact that it was now Silver 
who shaped the manner in which American Jews would act as a political pressure 
group in the post-war 1940s. Examination of the complex relationship between 
Wise and Silver sheds light on the wider aspects of Wise’s activity in his capacity 
as an American Jewish leader during the war years, and on the factors that led to 
the erosion of his public stature among American Jews, particularly in view of the 
significant differences between him and Silver that emerge later in this chapter. 

Silver arrived at the center of Jewish public activity in the United States in 
1917, when he was appointed to the post of Reform rabbi of Tiferet Yisra’el Con- 
gregation in Cleveland, Ohio, one of the largest and most important Reform com- 
munities at the time. Silver’s remarkable success as a rabbi and a public figure is 
indicated by the fact that he was appointed to the post despite his considerable 
ideological differences with the Cleveland congregation, which was radically 
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reformist, did not use Hebrew in its services and adhered to an anti-Zionist world 
view. Cleveland became home to Silver and constituted his political power base 
throughout his public career, although he meticulously performed his duties as 
community rabbi even during the most intensive periods of his public activity in 
the United States and in the Zionist movement. During his subsequent political 
path in the Zionist movement, Silver was among the founders of the United Jewish 
Appeal and served as its chairman from 1938 to 1943. He also headed the Zionist 
Emergency Committee and the Emergency Council.’** The Emergency Committee 
was formed on September 19, 1939, in response to the fear that the various Zionist 
centers would lose contact with one another and the desire to concentrate polit- 
ical activity in the United States. In effect, it functioned primarily as a political 
pressure group with a view to prompting the Roosevelt administration to further 
Zionist objectives. In July 1943 its title was changed to the Emergency Council. 
Silver represented the position of the Jewish Agency United Nations forums and 
served as president of the Zionist Organization of America from 1945 to 1947.’ 

One of the major concerns of Silver and his associates was winning over 
American public opinion. Upon the suggestion of Emanuel Neumann, Silver’s 
assistant and political colleague, a decision was made to lobby for resolutions 
declaring support for the founding of a Jewish state to be adopted by both houses 
of Congress. This was considered a dramatic move, designed to focus the atten- 
tion of American Jews, and the American public in general, on the struggle for a 
Jewish state. In addition, it was decided to work toward the inclusion of similar 
undertakings in the election platforms of both major parties in the run up to the 
presidential election of 1944. Silver reported to the Executive Committee of the 
Emergency Council on his contacts with supportive senators who had agreed to 
submit the resolutions to a vote, informing the committee members of the text 
of the resolutions he had forwarded to them. In the wake of these moves there 
followed many months of political endeavor in Washington to attain approval for 
the resolutions submitted to both houses of Congress.1”° 
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The lobbying for adoption of pro-Zionist resolutions in the House and the 
Senate was among the most important political moves that Silver undertook. 
The submission of the resolutions was opposed by Wise, Goldmann, David Ben 
Gurion and the members of the Jewish Agency Executive in Jerusalem. The resolu- 
tions were initially rejected because of the administration’s opposition, and were 
adopted only after Roosevelt’s death, during Truman’s term as president. Silver 
was deposed from his position in the wake of the initial failure, whereupon Wise 
was appointed sole chairman of the Emergency Council. 

Following Silver’s dismissal, he and Neumann and their supporters prepared 
themselves for a public campaign designed to restore Silver as soon as possible to 
the center of Zionist political activity in the United States. He was duly reinstated 
as chairman of the Emergency Council in July 1945. Silver’s reappointment was 
facilitated by the disappointment felt by American Jews at the results of Roos- 
evelt’s meeting with Churchill and Stalin at Yalta, and following his meeting with 
King Ibn Saud, after which he reported to Congress that he had learned more 
about the entire problem, the Muslim problem and the Jewish problem, from a 
five minute conversation with Ibn Saud than he could have learned from two or 
three dozen letters.” The anger and dismay at Roosevelt’s actions bolstered Sil- 
ver’s stature, since he was considered to be Roosevelt’s main opponent among the 
American Zionist leadership. Wise, who was considered a Roosevelt supporter, 
was, on the other hand, left considerably weakened by these moves. Neumann, 
Silver and their associates exploited this state of affairs and moved to depose 
Wise from the leadership of the Emergency Council and to reappoint Silver, who 
was granted extensive executive powers. 

A wide-ranging public debate developed among American Jews during and 
after the episode of the submission of the pro-Zionist resolutions to Congress. 
During these discussions Stephen Wise and Nahum Goldmann referred to the 
issue as a failure. They maintained that the resolutions controversy had led to 
a rift in the relations between American Jewry—especially the American Zionist 
movement—and President Roosevelt; and that even had the resolutions been 
passed in the Senate and the House, the process would have been detrimental 
because of the opposition on the part of the State Department, elements within 
the army, and the president himself. The debate underscored the struggle between 
Wise, who had opposed the submission process, and Silver, who had used all his 
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political power on behalf of the resolutions, defying Wise and his supporters on 
the Emergency Council.’ 

The correspondence between Silver and Neumann during 1944 reveals a very 
different approach to that taken by Wise concerning the pattern of political policy 
that the Jews should adopt as an ethnic minority during World War II, as mani- 
fested in the cancellation of the press conference in April 1943. Neumann and 
Silver lobbied for the resolutions because they believed that the political reality 
in the United States demanded it Neumann presented the arguments in favor of 
the move in a working paper,’ in which he set out the reasons for submitting 
the resolutions to Congress despite the fact that they would have no practical 
influence on U.S. foreign policy and were liable to lead to a rift between the Jews 
of America and President Roosevelt. He states that the American Zionist move- 
ment had tried all possible means to persuade the administration to make a dec- 
laration that would clarify its policy on Palestine.’° This effort continued for five 
years, beginning with the publication of the White Paper in 1939, but was to no 
avail. The American Zionist movement responded by appealing to public opinion 
and activating the Jewish public and American citizens in general in support of 
the Zionist movement. The success of the public campaign and the broad sympa- 
thy toward the Zionist movement against the backdrop of World War II and the 
Holocaust forced the administration to obfuscate its Palestine policy lest it stir 
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up public criticism that could have electoral consequences.’ Therefore, discus- 
sion of the Palestine issue became taboo in Washington; an attempt was made 
to address the Zionist issue only behind the scenes and by means of classified 
reports. This state of affairs gave free rein to the opponents of the Zionist enter- 
prise in Palestine, enabling them to act without fear of public discussion and free 
of the restrictions of public opinion. Thus, the purpose of submitting the resolu- 
tions to Congress was to put an end to this situation and to place the Palestine 
question once again squarely on the public agenda. 

Neumann stressed that the timing of the move to submit the resolutions 
was significant. This was done close to the March 31, 1944, the end of the official 
period of enforcement of the White Paper, with a view to influencing the new 
arrangements that would come into force. Further incentives to lobby for the sub- 
mission of the resolutions were provided by the increasing involvement of the 
United States in the Middle East and the growing activity of the oil companies in 
that area. The overall intention was to prevent decisions being made that would 
affect the future of Palestine without the knowledge of American Jewry, thus ren- 
dering them unable to influence events.’ 

Neumann clarified further that Silver and he sought not only to turn the Pales- 
tine question into a focus of political debate in the United States, but also to force 
the administration to reveal, at least partially, the contours of its policy on the 
Palestine issue. The process of hearings conducted by the House Foreign Affairs 
and Senate Foreign Relations Committees forced the administration’s policy 
makers to set out their policy on the Palestine question clearly and to divulge 
their considerations for and against the establishment of a Jewish national home. 
Such exposure served both men’s objectives in two ways. First, exposure of the 
administration’s considerations would reveal its true policy (which presented a 
severe setback to the Zionist movement and its interests with regard to Palestine) 
would hinder the administration’s attempt to conceal its political moves con- 
cerning Palestine, thereby enabling American Jews to campaign more effectively 
against trends that appeared to them to be dangerous. Second, open opposition 
to the resolutions by the administration would facilitate the mobilization of both 
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the Jewish and general American public against Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion—in stark contrast to the objectives of Wise, who sought to tone down Jewish 
agitation on the Palestine issue.’ 

Following the submission of the pro-Zionist resolution to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, Neumann wrote to Silver informing him that the raising of this 
issue in the House itself had generated significant public resonance. He described 
the extensive public activity that had prepared the ground for submission of the 
resolutions. Prior notifications published in the New York Jewish press had put 
pressure on Committee Chairman Sol Bloom, the Democratic Congressman from 
New York, who, although he opposed the resolution, could not prevent its sub- 
mission to the committee. Neumann explained that raising the Zionist issue by 
means of the resolutions was the last opportunity for American Jews to influence 
administration policy on the Palestine question prior to the forthcoming discus- 
sions on post-war arrangements.’** Neumann was aware of the tension generated 
between Silver and Roosevelt by the submission of the resolutions.” He believed 
that Silver would most likely be summoned to the White House to explain his 
actions. If so, he suggested that Silver tell the president that had the institutions 
of the Emergency Council not proposed the resolutions, they would have been 
submitted by irresponsible elements outside the Zionist establishment, such as 
the Bergson group (which was becoming more active at the time). He proposed 
that Silver argue further that if Bergson and his associates had raised the issue, 
the damage to the administration would have been greater.” Neumann expected 
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Silver to come under attack not only by the administration but also by the Emer- 
gency Council, and mentioning the potential danger posed by the Bergson group 
was intended to be a rejoinder to those members of the Emergency Council who 
argued against submitting the resolutions. However, presenting Bergson as the 
reason for the move was merely a pretext.1*” 

Silver and Neumann believed that the submission of the resolutions was a 
political necessity, and they intended to proceed with it in any event. They foresaw 
the political consequences in the form of an expected rift with the administration 
and a dispute within the Zionist movement, and prepared themselves for these 
eventualities. They felt that the need to submit the resolutions—and the benefit to 
the Zionist movement that would accrue from this move—outweighed the likely 
difficulties. Silver and Neumann assessed that, given the political circumstances 
that pertained prior to submission of the resolutions, Roosevelt’s administration 
had no intention of acting on behalf of the Zionist movement. Presentation of 
the resolutions was designed to generate a political chain reaction that would 
expose Roosevelt’s true intentions regarding the founding of a Jewish national 
home, and would lead to a crisis and struggle against the administration, which 
would enable them to exert considerable and more effective political pressure in 
the American arena. They likewise hoped to derive benefit from the resolutions’ 
controversy in the internal Jewish sphere. Exposure of Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic administration as having harmed the Zionist movement would undermine 
the stature of Roosevelt’s supporters among the American Zionist establishment 
and American Jewry—and in particular the political power of Wise (Silver’s politi- 
cal opponent and the partner forced upon him in the leadership of the Emergency 
Council). 

In the wake of the failure to pass the resolutions, Neumann referred to the 
great harm it had caused to Silver’s stature among the Jewish public and to the 
enhancement of Wise’s standing. The sense of failure was, in his opinion, unjus- 
tified and Jewish disappointment could be leveraged to intensify anti-adminis- 
tration activity through public pressure, the sending of telegrams and letters, 
and the submission of a memorandum that would, for example, express the dis- 
satisfaction of New York Jews with the administration’s policy. Neumann main- 
tained further that the greatest problem with which he had to contend was the 
unsatisfactory content of the pro-Zionist declaration released by President Roo- 
sevelt, which did not include a substantive commitment to act in favor of Pal- 
estine. Since the president was not prepared to disregard the recommendations 
of the State Department, he refused to include in the declaration elements that 
may have exerted pressure on Britain to alter its policy on the Palestine question. 
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Neumann expressed his apprehension that in the wake of the declaration Amer- 
ican Jews were likely to gain the impression that Roosevelt was prepared to take 
active measures in support of the Zionist movement, which would have deflated 
the Zionist campaign. Neumann perceived Roosevelt’s declaration to be particu- 
larly grave against the backdrop of the rift between him and Silver because the 
appearance of the president to appear to be supportive of Palestine would place 
Silver, who opposed him, in a ridiculous position.” 

Neumann added in an additional letter to Silver that the inability to pass the 
resolutions had come as no surprise to him, insisting that this should not be con- 
sidered a failure. By virtue of these resolutions American Jewry had succeeded 
in placing the Palestine question squarely on the country’s public agenda. 
Neumann was aware of the gap between his assessment of political success and 
the general sense of failure among the Jewish public. He felt that this perception 
of failure among Jewish activists was unjustified and had breathed new life into 
Wise’s supporters and the opposition to Silver, who was associated with the sub- 
mission of the resolutions and who bore the brunt of public criticism. ”? 

Silver commented on his position vis-a-vis the pro-Zionist resolutions episode 
in the draft of an autobiography that has remained unpublished.” In line with 
Neumann, Silver relates that the resolutions were submitted despite the realis- 
tic prospect that they would not be adopted by the House and the Senate. He 
explains that the intention was not to have the proposals adopted, but rather 
to place the Zionist issue at the center of the political agenda both in the United 
States and in the entire world. On another occasion he observed that his activity 
in Washington had not been aimed at persuading Roosevelt to agree to adopt the 
resolutions, but rather to force the administration to respond to the move initiated 
by the Emergency Council. It is safe to surmise that the perfect scenario from 
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Silver’s point of view would have been the adoption of the resolutions despite the 
administration’s opposition, which would have reinforced his political standing 
among the Jewish public and at the same time achieve his political objectives 
in Washington. Yet Silver and Neumann knew that the likelihood of overcom- 
ing the administration’s opposition was slim, and were therefore quick to exploit 
the political benefit to be gained from the process of submission itself and the 
exposure of the administration’s opposition. Silver stressed that the United States 
Congress constituted one of the world’s most important forums of political dis- 
cussion and that whatever took place within its walls became an important item 
of news in the United States and worldwide, making even the discussion of the 
resolutions of tremendous importance. He maintained that in light of the Roos- 
evelt administration’s consistent disregard of the demands of American Zionists 
and the Zionist movement ever since the publication of the White Paper of 1939, 
the resolutions were the most effective and perhaps the only political tool with 
which to penetrate the administration’s cloak of silence concerning Palestine.‘ 
Silver described the preparations for submission of the resolutions: Hun- 
dreds of Zionist activists throughout the United States had lobbied their sena- 
tors and congressmen to support the resolutions.’ Backing for the resolutions 
was likewise promised in declarations by the majority leaders in both houses of 
Congress. An additional avenue toward ensuring support for the resolutions was 
opened by the joint submission of a resolution to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by Republican Senator Robert Alfonso Taft and Democratic Senator 
from New York Robert Wagner. The resolution had the support of many members 
from both parties. The data available to Silver indicated that the resolutions 
would have passed by a large majority had they been put to a vote in the House 
and the Senate.’* The fact that Silver and his colleagues succeeded in gaining the 
support for the resolutions by a majority of Congress may explain why the admin- 
istration took steps to block them at the committee level. While cessation of the 
debate in the committees greatly damaged the administration, the harm may 
have been far greater had the resolutions passed this stage and come to a vote. 
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The resolutions were submitted in the election year of 1944, a move that forced 
representatives who depended on the Jewish vote for reelection to take steps 
to have the resolutions adopted. This state of affairs came to light in a passage 
written by Silver about Senator Wagner, who required the support of New York’s 
Jews for reelection. In a letter to Herman Salomon, a member of the Emergency 
Council, Silver maintained that Wagner had not displayed sufficient vigor in pro- 
moting the resolution that he himself had proposed. Silver added that Wagner 
should have been told that New York’s Jews had expected him to work more ener- 
getically for the pro-Zionist resolution, and that he would be held accountable for 
the failure to pass the resolution if he did not promote it as required.” 

The importance that American politicians attributed to the Jewish arena 
is likewise manifested in the events leading up to the declaration conveyed by 
President Roosevelt via Senator Wagner to the November 1944 Zionist convention 
in Atlantic City. In his declaration Roosevelt reiterated the resolution adopted 
at the Democratic Party Convention in July 1944, which stated that “We favor 
opening Palestine to unlimited Jewish immigration and settlement and a policy 
that will lead to the founding of a free Jewish and democratic state there.” Roos- 
evelt further promised to make an effort to realize this policy at the earliest time, 
adding that should he be re-elected, he would assist in promoting the realization 
of the party’s resolutions.° Roosevelt’s declaration was made public three days 
after Thomas Dewey, the Republican presidential candidate, had announced his 
support for the establishment of a Jewish community in Palestine. Silver main- 
tained that the decision to publicize the declaration had been made during a 
meeting between Wise and President Roosevelt at which they addressed the Dem- 
ocrats’ preparations for the upcoming elections and discussed fundraising for the 
Democratic election campaign.’ Silver revealed that the details of the meeting 
and the expected content of the president’s declaration had reached him through 
leaks from the White House. He was unhappy with the content of the declaration, 
especially that it suggested that the Palestine question would be addressed only 
upon conclusion of the war. Furthermore, Silver was concerned that Roosevelt 
had publicized the declaration as a presidential candidate rather than as pres- 
ident, thus reducing his commitment to work toward its practical implementa- 
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tion. Silver added that the only way to influence the content of the declaration 
was to ensure that the Republican candidate make a more significant pro-Zion- 
ist declaration. Silver accordingly contacted the Dewey camp and subsequently 
met the candidate himself. Upon conclusion of these contacts, Silver lost no time 
in informing the press of Dewey’s imminent pro-Zionist declaration. This move 
forced the president to alter his declaration by underscoring the need for immedi- 
ate action toward implementing Zionist aspirations.’ Silver explained that Roo- 
sevelt had a dual objective in making the declaration: to gain Jewish support for 
himself, and to assist Wagner, who was waging a fierce campaign for reelection 
in New York, where the was particularly important to him. Silver’s version is sup- 
ported by Wise, who in a letter to Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter relates 
that he had advised Roosevelt to make the statement regarding the administra- 
tion’s policy toward Palestine through Wagner, who required all possible support 
to gain reelection. By delegating Wagner to deliver his declaration to the dele- 
gates at the Zionist convention in Atlantic City, Roosevelt could assist in building 
up Wagner’s image as someone close to the president who had actively promoted 
this pro-Zionist declaration, thereby gaining him a good many Jewish votes. °? 
These statements by Silver and Wise indicate that Wise and Roosevelt initi- 
ated a pro-Zionist declaration in order to gain the Jewish vote even though this 
was likely to create foreign relations difficulties for the administration. The links 
between American party politics and Jewish politics operated in both directions. 
In waging their campaign on behalf of Palestine, American Jewish leaders sought 
to exploit the election year; at the same time, the country’s elected representatives 
could not ignore the political importance of the Palestine issue. The competition 
between the two parties was likewise manifested in the struggle among Jewish 
leaders, who sought to exploit their influence on the Jewish vote in the direction 
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of the party they supported on the one hand, and to compel the national party 
leaders to support the Zionist interest in a more forthright manner on the other. 

During the course of the intra-Jewish debate on the resolutions submitted to 
Congress, Neumann and Silver maintained that they had always intended to win 
the administration’s approval before submitting the resolutions, and that Silver 
had made every effort to obtain a “green light” from the administration for this 
move.’*° This explanation contradicts the passage in his draft autobiography in 
which Silver states that his objective was not to gain the administration’s bless- 
ing, but to reap the utmost political benefit from the Democratic administration’s 
attempts to foil the submission of the resolutions. He stresses here that making 
the submission conditional upon the administration’s endorsement negated 
the fundamental intention underlying the move, and that he and Neumann had 
never expected to receive such authorization. Their objective had been to acti- 
vate members of Congress of both parties, who, in response to the demand of the 
Jewish and general American electorate, were to urge the administration to press 
Britain to change its Palestine policy. Silver and Neumann had offered the argu- 
ment concerning the “green light” that they expected from the administration 
only after the event and for internal Zionist purposes, since the majority of the 
Jewish public would have rejected a move intended to create a rift with President 
Roosevelt. Silver and Neumann, in fact, had not merely foreseen the administra- 
tion’s opposition, but because it served their interest, had formed part of their 
political scheme around it. Naturally, they would not have rejected the admin- 
istration’s endorsement of the resolutions, but were simply convinced that this 
could not be attained, given the political reality in 1944. 

In his notes on the second round of submission of the resolutions, Silver clar- 
ifies why he believed that it would be impossible to obtain the administration’s 
blessing for the move. Senator Taft, who had advanced the pro-Zionist resolution 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, informed Silver about his conversa- 
tions with senior Defense Department officials who had told him that there were 
no military reasons for opposing the resolutions. They added that the issue had 
been discussed by the war cabinet, with most of those present expressing the 
belief that the passing of the resolutions was a purely political matter and that 
the security bodies thus had no reason to oppose a debate on them.’** Evidence 
of a similar position is provided by a letter from Defense Secretary Henry Stimson 
to Senator Taft in response to the latter’s request to continue the submission 
process. Stimson wrote that upon consideration of the issue he had withdrawn 
his opposition to the submission of the resolutions because the objections that 
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had been valid in the past were no longer so, adding that continued opposition 
to the resolutions stemmed from political rather than military considerations.’ 
On the strength of these revelations Silver concluded that it was not feasible to 
overcome the administration’s opposition to the resolutions, since the opposition 
rested upon a world view that rejected the goals of the Zionist movement. 

In concluding the chapter in his autobiography on the resolutions contro- 
versy, Silver rejects the prevailing perception that the status of an American Zionist 
leader was determined by his good relations with the White House. According 
to that view, to the extent that such a leader was accepted in the White House, 
his stature should grow, and vice versa. Silver was in effect attacking Stephen 
Wise, who enjoyed a close relationship with Roosevelt. Wise was subsequently 
to remark that when Truman was elected president in 1948, his stature within 
the World Zionist movement was weakened because he was now less welcome in 
the White House. On the other hand, when the Republican Dwight Eisenhower 
was elected president in 1952, Wise was once again considered to wield political 
power. Silver rejects this conception, maintaining that personal factors did not 
shape U.S. foreign policy. He argues further that his own political achievements 
on behalf of the Zionist movement and the State of Israel had been far greater 
during the presidency of Truman even though he had then been persona non 
grata in the White House, and that his good relations with Eisenhower’s foreign 
secretary John Foster Dulles had exerted less influence on America’s foreign 
policy than had his activity in Truman’s time.” 

Silver’s views on relations with the White House were exceptional among 
the Zionist leadership. During a discussion of the resolutions episode held by 
the Jewish Agency Executive, Ben Gurion stressed the considerable importance 
of the personal links between an American Zionist leader and the president.’™ 
Israel Goldstein, Chairman of the Zionist Organization of America, believed that 
maintaining a cordial relationship with the White House was vital to American 
Zionists and to the Zionist movement altogether. He pointed to the harm that had 
resulted from the fraught relationship between Silver and the White House, and 
commended the close and friendly relationship that Wise maintained with the 
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State Department and with President Roosevelt. Chaim Weizmann, president of 
the Zionist movement, was likewise critical of the pattern of relations between 
Silver and the White House that had come to light during the resolutions matter, 
wondering “why it had been necessary to try the violent?” Silver on the other 
hand, as mentioned, asserted that the president and the State Department made 
their decisions in light of political considerations, and were not swayed by per- 
sonal relationships. He believed that Roosevelt was more likely to act in support 
of the Zionist movement owing to fear of electoral damage than because of his 
personal relationship with Wise. On the strength of their analysis of the course 
of the relationship between the Zionist movement and Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion, Neumann and Silver maintained that American Zionism had failed to reach 
significant political achievements during his presidency despite the close links 
between Wise and Roosevelt. The pro-Zionist resolutions marked a change of the 
Zionist approach and strategy in the United States and were intended to bring 
about a change in this situation. 

Silver and Neumann were well aware of the gulf between their positive assess- 
ment of the process whereby the resolutions had been submitted and the sense 
of failure felt by the American Jewish public; and they were likewise cognizant 
of the negative effect of this gap on Silver’s political stature and the concomitant 
reinforcement of Wise’s position. For this reason, Neumann was more concerned 
about the probable effects of Roosevelt’s pro-Zionist declaration at the gathering 
of American Zionists in Atlantic City than about the resolutions’ expected failure 
to pass. The president’s declaration allowed the administration to maintain its 
ambivalent policy on the Palestine question while preventing the Zionist insti- 
tutions in the United States from attacking this policy. Likewise, the president’s 
declaration had drawn the sting of the Zionists’ threat to harm the Democratic 
Party in the electoral sphere, and had undermined the position of Silver, whose 
opposition to the administration’s policy could now be attributed to party politi- 
cal considerations and shown to harm Jewish interests. By contrast, Roosevelt’s 
declaration would portray Wise as having taken the better course of action and as 
someone whose personal ties with the president had benefited the Zionist move- 
ment. In an attempt to preempt such interpretation, Silver and Neumann argued 
that Roosevelt merely appeared to be supporting the political aspirations of the 
Zionist movement, and that his declaration at Atlantic City did not reflect his true 
policy, but had been made for electoral purposes. This assessment was subse- 
quently confirmed when, contrary to Wise’s expectations, Roosevelt’s actions at 
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the Yalta Conference and beyond proved detrimental to the interests of the Zionist 
movement. The Jewish public in the United States took note of the discrepancy 
between Wise’s presentation of Roosevelt’s policy and the president’s actual ten- 
dencies. Roosevelt’s anti-Zionist policy at Yalta did indeed strengthen the status 
of Silver and Neumann and contribute to Wise’s retreat from the center of Zionist 
political activity in the United States. 

Silver and Neumann achieved their goal with the submission of the resolu- 
tions to the House and the Senate. They were aware of the discrepancy between 
their sense of achievement and the feeling of failure generated among the Ameri- 
can Jewish public and the Zionist establishment in Palestine. In order to alter this 
situation, they used the crisis created by the failure and Silver’s removal from his 
post to strengthen his political standing and to transfer to him responsibility for 
all Zionist political activity in the United States. Silver argued that the mode of 
operation of the Emergency Council regarding the resolutions controversy had 
revealed that it could not continue to function with two chairmen at its head, 
namely himself and Wise. The resolutions episode was instrumental in bringing 
about changes in the structure of American Zionist leadership, facilitating Silver’s 
appointment as sole chairman of the Emergency Council with far-reaching orga- 
nizational and political authority in the American Jewish sphere.’** The success- 
ful third attempt to submit the resolutions (which were passed by both houses 
of Congress), alongside Silver’s appointment to head the Emergency Council 
enabled Silver and Neumann to portray the entire move in a positive light. The 
resolutions episode was conducted in the shadow of the rivalry between Silver 
and Wise, and Silver’s triumph spelled failure for Wise. 

The failure to pass the resolutions had given Silver’srivals in the Zionist 
movement a pretext to remove him from his position at the head of the Emergency 
Council.” The administration, which could have suffered damage from the res- 
olutions affair coming so close to the election, likewise attempted to exploit the 
failure to influence the composition of the Zionist leadership in the United States. 
The administration’s motives for opposing the resolutions and the reasons for its 
attempts to influence the composition of the Zionist leadership are revealed in 
the words of David Niles, political assistant to presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
and the person in charge of minorities in Roosevelt’s administration. At a meeting 
of Niles with Leon Feuer, Silver’s assistant in Cleveland and subsequently head 
of the Emergency Council office in Washington, and James Heller, Vice President 
of the Zionist Organization of America, Feuer began the discussion by asserting 
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that the heads of the movement had sought clarifications from State Department 
representatives prior to submitting the resolutions, and had been told that there 
were no political reasons to object to their submission. Feuer pointed to the broad 
support for the resolutions in the Senate and the House of Representatives and 
underscored the public anger at the administration’s opposition, which had 
blocked their adoption. Niles responded by explaining that the unexpected oppo- 
sition to submission of the resolutions on the part of the military stemmed from 
the connection that had evolved between those who initiated the resolutions and 
Roosevelt’s political opponents. According to him, the members of Congress who 
had proposed the resolutions did so in order to gain electoral benefit, by winning 
both the support of the Jewish vote and public sympathy, and to harm Roosevelt 
and his administration as well as the chances of the Democrats in the upcoming 
elections—particularly among Jewish voters.” From what Niles divulged at the 
meeting it appears that the administration had initially tried to prevent the sub- 
mission of the resolutions because it feared that the broad public sympathy and 
the support of the majority of Congress for their adoption would make it increas- 
ingly difficult to oppose them as the process progressed. Furthermore, the move 
was being led by Congressmen who opposed Roosevelt and who had gained both 
the support of the Jewish vote and broad public sympathy, which was harmful 
to Roosevelt. The administration had therefore sought to block discussion of the 
resolutions from the outset in order to minimize political damage and to preempt 
the need to confront them in sessions of both houses, or even to be faced with 
their adoption despite its opposition.” Niles’ revelations likewise throw light on 
the dilemma that confronted Democrats such as Wagner and Bloom. They both 
depended on Jewish votes for their reelection, and could therefore not oppose the 
resolutions; but on the other hand, as Democrats they recognized the damage 
that the process of the resolutions’ adoption may do to Roosevelt and the Dem- 
ocratic administration. Therefore, they presented themselves in public as sup- 
porters of the resolutions, while covertly operating to delay the adoption process, 
thereby enabling the administration to remove the issue from the public agenda. 
Thus they prevented the loss of the Jewish votes without which they could not 
have gained reelection, while minimizing the harm done to Roosevelt and the 
Democratic Party. Silver’s documents indeed reveal that Wagner and Bloom had 
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merely created the impression that they were actively promoting the resolutions 
so as to keep up appearances. 

Niles’ pronouncements demonstrate the blurring of the boundaries between 
the Jewish and the overall American political worlds, indicating that they had, 
in fact, become integrated. The process of submission of the resolutions consti- 
tuted a field of rivalry between Roosevelt’s supporters and his adversaries, and 
became part of the effort made by Congressmen, supporters and opponents of 
the administration alike, to gain an advantage prior to the elections. Silver, as 
noted, believed that the only path available to American Jews to influence that 
administration’s policy on the Palestine question was to turn the Zionist question 
into an issue within the American political system. Silver had sought to create an 
electoral threat to the Democratic administration by means of the resolutions, 
thereby influencing its attitude toward demands pertaining to Palestine. Propos- 
ing and discussing the resolutions in Congress and its committees was intended 
to turn the Palestine matter into a factor that played a role in inter-party rivalry, 
thereby placing it at the center of the American political agenda. Once the reso- 
lutions had become a topic of political debate, the administration was obliged to 
reveal its clear opposition to their content, and this in effect had allowed Silver 
to achieve the goal toward which he had worked. Silver believed that the admin- 
istration would not have supported the Zionist movement in any event and the 
resolutions were thus not designed to alter Roosevelt’s policy, but rather to impel 
him to reveal it and to expose it to public criticism. 

Contrary to the initial impression, the resolutions affair did not damage Silver 
politically, but in fact strengthened him. Unlike Wise, Silver’s political stature 
and public power were not dependent on his close relations with the Democratic 
establishment. He did not maintain personal or political ties with Roosevelt and 
his associates and therefore, in contrast to Zionist leaders connected to the Demo- 
crats, who were confronted by a contradiction between their Zionist, Jewish, and 
party activism, he was undamaged by the rift that developed between him and 
the president. On the contrary, in the wake of the resolutions affair, Silver began 
to emerge as an independent and powerful political figure. He mobilized a large 
number of senators and representatives and succeeded in leading a political cam- 
paign in the face of Roosevelt’s opposition. Silver thus strengthened his standing 
as a Zionist leader who was able to influence the American political system. Roo- 
sevelt’s opponents, as well as administration functionaries, could not ignore him. 

It was because of Silver’s success and the damage that he had done to Roo- 
sevelt and his government that administration officials attempted to intervene 
in developments within the Zionist movement in the United States in order to 
reduce Silver’s power in the movement, and even to bring about his removal. 
These attempts emerge from the minutes of a meeting between Nahum Goldmann 
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and Samuel Rosenman, a judge and close advisor to President Roosevelt as well 
as his speech writer. Rosenman attacked Silver for neglecting to consult with him 
or with Frankfurter before submitting the resolutions and added that in light of 
this, neither he nor Frankfurter could be expected to assist the cause of Ameri- 
can Zionists in Washington. He stressed the futility of proposing the resolutions, 
which could not have been adopted because of the administration’s opposition, 
and which had changed nothing in Roosevelt’s policy. 

Rosenman told Goldmann that the president was planning to proclaim pub- 
lically both his support for Jewish immigration to Palestine and his opposition to 
the 1939 White Paper, but that he would not say a word about Palestine’s political 
future, which was a topic he intended to address only in the future. The presi- 
dent’s declarations had been planned far in advance, and had nothing to do with 
Silver’s endeavors. Rosenman divulged that in the wake of Silver’s assumption of 
responsibility for American Zionists’ political activity in place of Wise, the presi- 
dent had begun to exhibit an attitude of coldness to the point of hostility toward 
the Zionist movement. He expressed the opinion that with a Democratic admin- 
istration in place, American Zionists had been crazy to exchange Wise, who was 
liked by and close to Roosevelt, for Silver, whom Roosevelt detested. A further 
element in the president’s hostility toward the Zionist movement was provoked 
by the ties created between American Zionists and Roosevelt’s opponents. Rosen- 
man expressly pointed out that the president himself had noted the fact that all 
the pro-Zionist speeches delivered in Congress had been made by factions hostile 
to him. He added that Silver’s policy and activity concerning the resolutions had 
led the president to change his attitude toward the Zionist movement. In the past, 
Roosevelt had viewed Zionist settlement in Palestine as a daring and noble enter- 
prise, whereas he now considered it only a nuisance. In light of these circum- 
stances, Rosenman told Goldmann that, in his opinion, Wise should direct the 
political activity of American Jews, and that he, not Silver, should be presented 
as the foremost Jewish leader in the Washington political arena. He therefore 
recommended that Wise be brought back to the center of Zionist activity. Gold- 
mann agreed with Rosenman; he too sought the removal of Silver and preferred 
Wise to lead Zionist political activity. He nevertheless pointed to the difficulties 
involved in ousting Silver, who enjoyed wide popularity among the Jewish public 
as well as the support of a considerable number of Emergency Council members. 
An attempt to oust him would most assuredly culminate in a severe internal crisis 
among American Zionists. Thus, as an alternative to removing Silver, Goldmann 
proposed setting up a small leadership group that would direct the political 
activity of American Zionists. While Silver would not actually be deposed, the 
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new structure would curtail his political power and enable others to restrict and 
supervise his actions.’ 

Given Rosenman’s high standing in the White House, it can be assumed that, 
though perhaps not coordinated directly with Roosevelt, his words to Goldmann 
accurately reflected the president’s position. Rosenman expressed the presi- 
dent’s wish to reinstate Wise to a senior position in the American Zionist leader- 
ship and to depose Silver. Rosenman indicated that Silver’s incumbency as chair- 
man of the Emergency Council was primarily responsible for Roosevelt’s negative 
attitude toward the Zionist movement. He maintained that Silver’s modus ope- 
randi had caused serious damage to American Zionists and to American Jews in 
general. Not only had it precipitated a rift with the president, but it had also made 
it impossible for Rosenman himself to promote the idea of a Jewish state in White 
House circles. Rosenman’s utterances contained a political threat designed to 
bring about a change in the composition of the leadership of American Zionists to 
bring it into line with the president’s wishes. He pointed to the resolutions as the 
major factor that had led Roosevelt to want to see Silver ousted. Indeed, through 
its opposition to the resolutions the administration itself had created the neces- 
sary political circumstances for action against Silver. The White House’s stance 
was a blend of opposition to the resolutions per se and the desire to see that Silver 
failed, and then to use his failure to damage his standing among American Zion- 
ists, to bring about his downfall, and to ensure the appointment of an American 
Zionist leadership more congenial with the president. 

Roosevelt’s influence on the composition of the American Zionist leader- 
ship was discussed in a letter from Wise to Frankfurter in which Wise describes 
his activity in Washington and tells of a meeting he held with Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius at which Silver was also present, much to Wise’s annoy- 
ance. Wise writes that he would like to see Silver removed. He admits that such 
a move was impractical given the prevailing circumstances, but expressed the 
hope that this would become feasible after the election. Following Roosevelt’s 
reelection, Silver would have to realize that he had to stand down. Like Rosen- 
man, Wise assumed that the rift between Silver and Roosevelt meant that Silver 
could not function as chairman of the Emergency Council. This assumption con- 
ferred an obvious political advantage on Wise, who enjoyed a close relationship 
with Roosevelt. Yet beyond this, it meant that the president played an important 
role in determining the complexion and composition of American Zionist leader- 
ship. Roosevelt’s knowledge of the Zionist power structure was likewise revealed 
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in connection with the nomination of the Zionist representation to the United 
Nations conference, which convened in San Francisco in May 1945. In conversa- 
tion with Wise, Roosevelt showed that he was well versed in the controversies that 
divided the Zionist leadership, and was particularly aware of the rivalry between 
Ben Gurion and Weizmann. Roosevelt preferred that Ben Gurion assume chair- 
manship of the Zionist delegation to the conference because he believed that a 
Jew from Palestine should head the delegation. It was only after considerable 
persuasion on the part of Wise that the he agreed that Ben Gurion and Weizmann 
should jointly head the delegation.’ 

Goldmann’s subsequent activity regarding the resolutions episode shows that 
he acted in the spirit of Rosenman’s guidelines and cooperated with the adminis- 
tration against Silver. Goldmann failed to pass on to Silver details of his meetings 
with administration officials, and tried to thwart attempts to revive discussion 
of the resolutions in both the House and the Senate. He reported to Wise that at 
the forthcoming meeting of the Emergency Council’s planning committee, Silver 
would press for a decision enabling the resolutions to be proposed once again to 
Congress, despite the opposition of General George Marshall, Head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Since he could not be present at the meeting, Goldmann asked 
Wise to attend, even though it was to take place during his vacation. Goldmann 
referred to Silver and his supporters as “a gang,” adding that every effort should 
be made to block the authorization of Silver’s proposal by the Emergency Coun- 
cil’s institutions. Meanwhile, Goldmann approached Weizmann, appealing to 
him as well to take steps to foil Silver’s initiatives. He requested that Weizmann 
approach Silver and demand that he desist from taking action designed to resub- 
mit the resolutions so long as the administration withheld its express support 
for the move. He stressed that the Zionist movement could not afford a second 
rejection of the resolutions, and that a further setback was likely to cause serious 
damage in the United States.1™ 

The meeting between Rosenman and Goldmann was not an isolated event. 
Administration officials continued to convey Roosevelt’s anger at the submission 
of the resolutions. They made it clear that Silver’s actions were harming the cam- 
paign for the founding of a Jewish state and intimated that if Silver were to be 
replaced, Roosevelt’s attitude would change, thus helping the Zionist cause. Stet- 
tinius said as much to Wise and Goldmann at an informal meeting in his office 
that preceded a larger meeting with Zionist representatives. He told the two men 
that the president was angry with the Zionists for continuing their campaign 
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despite his explicit request to halt the process of submitting the resolutions. 
According to him, Roosevelt regarded the resolutions issue as an attempt to use 
the Senate to exert pressure on him, which made him feel as though American 
Zionists had lost faith in him. Given the circumstances that had evolved, Stet- 
tinius declared, he himself felt that he could not continue to promote the Zionist 
cause in the White House.’® A fortnight later, Stettinius held a meeting with Gold- 
mann and Dov Yosef, a member of the Zionist executive who later became a min- 
ister in Israeli government. Yosef noted that although he had planned to discuss 
matters concerning Palestine with the secretary of state, political developments 
in Washington obliged him to address the resolutions issue instead. Yosef and 
Goldmann explained that the Jewish Agency had full confidence in the president 
and his desire to act in the interests of the Zionist movement, that there had been 
no intention of acting in defiance of the president’s request, and that instruc- 
tions along these lines had been given to Zionist activists in the United States. 
Stettinius complained to Goldmann and Yosef that a group of American Zionists 
had caused serious damage to the Zionist cause in Washington. He described the 
egoism and stubbornness of the members of this group, which had induced the 
president, who had been a friend of the Zionists, to become impatient with the 
Zionist movement.’ 

Although he did not mention him by name, Stettinius was clearly referring 
to Silver. Speaking as a secretary of state who played a large part in shaping and 
prosecuting the administration’s policy on the Palestine question, Stettinius’s 
comments on Silver did not manifest personal hostility toward him, but rather 
conveyed the position of senior echelons in the administration. The conclusion 
to be drawn from the picture of the political situation portrayed by Stettinius 
was that the Zionist interest required the removal of Silver from the American 
Zionist leadership. Silver’s continued incumbency as chairman of the Emer- 
gency Council, coupled with his choice of procedures, was likely to exacerbate 
the damage he had done by causing the president to change his attitude toward 
the Palestine question, and stoking the anger already felt in the corridors of the 
administration toward the Zionist movement. Like Niles and Rosenman, Stet- 
tinius mentioned the personal angle, emphasizing that Silver’s activity made it 
impossible for him to continue to support the Zionist movement in Washington. 
A declaration of this sort by the secretary of state carried considerable signifi- 
cance and lent great weight to the demand to remove Silver from his post. It was 
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difficult to imagine how the chairman of the Emergency Council could continue 
to represent the Zionist cause while being politically ostracized in Washington. 67 

This caustic response on the part of the administration’s officials in fact indi- 
cates that Silver’s political assumptions were correct and demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of the political steps he took. His success in winning the support of many 
senators and congressmen for the resolutions in addition to the public campaign 
he waged on this issue threatened to restrict the president’s freedom of action 
with regard to the Palestine question. Roosevelt and his associates responded 
in two complementary ways: They blocked the adoption of the resolutions and 
took action to ensure that this set of circumstances would not happen again by 
attempting to bring about Silver’s replacement. According to various elements 
in the administration, the dead end that Silver had engineered in his dealings 
with the administration regarding the resolutions episode and the rift that had 
emerged between the two parties indicated the need to replace Silver forthwith.’ 

An additional letter from Wise to Stettinius concerning the matter of the reso- 
lutions demonstrates why Roosevelt’s staff wanted Silver replaced and preferred 
to see Wise leading American Zionists. Wise asked Stettinius to find out what 
Roosevelt thought about renewed efforts to promote the resolutions in the Con- 
gress. The secretary of state replied that the president had asked to leave matters 
of policy on Palestine to him and to freeze further Zionist activity regarding the 
issue. Wise made it clear that as far as he was concerned the president’s request 
marked the end of the matter and that he had no intention of taking any further 
action on the resolutions.’©? Nevertheless, having accepted Roosevelt’s demand 
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not to initiate the immediate adoption of the resolutions, Wise requested Stettin- 
ius to enquire whether it would be possible to promote their adoption in the near 
future. Wise stressed that such a move was subject to Roosevelt’s approval and 
would be implemented only on condition that the president’s instructions were 
strictly adhered to. He added that he himself felt that there was no need for the 
resolutions, since he had every confidence in Roosevelt’s support for the found- 
ing of a Jewish state, as manifested in his “historic” declaration to the Zionist 
Congress at Atlantic City. Wise explained, however, that the administration’s 
withdrawal of its opposition to passage of the resolutions would be important 
in both Zionist and Jewish American contexts because their endorsement by the 
Senate and the House would be greatly welcomed by many American Jews. At 
the end of the letter Wise repeated that despite the internal Jewish significance 
attached to the adoption of the resolutions, if the president chose for whatever 
reasons to maintain his opposition to their adoption, he, Wise, would continue to 
act according to the president’s guidelines, and he asked Stettinius to convey this 
position to Roosevelt.” ° 

Wise’s letter to Stettinius indicates that he was aware of the political reper- 
cussions of the administration’s opposition to the resolutions and sought to 
moderate them. This opposition was likely to generate antagonism on the part 
of American Zionists and Jews sympathetic to Zionism toward Roosevelt and 
his administration, and to harm him and other Democratic candidates in the 
forthcoming election. As we shall see, Wise was likewise aware of the implica- 
tions of such a development on his own political future in Zionist and American 
Jewish circles. The deteriorating relationship between Roosevelt and American 
Jews and the revelation that Roosevelt had not actively supported Zionism weak- 
ened Wise’s standing, which largely depended on his closeness to the president. 
Thus, even though he believed that the resolutions could not benefit the Zionist 
movement in any way, Wise asked Stettinius to reconsider the State Department’s 
opposition to them because of its ramifications on Jewish support for Roosevelt 
and on Wise’s own standing among American Zionists. 

Shortly after dispatching this letter to Stettinius, Wise wrote two additional 
letters, one to the secretary of state and one to President Roosevelt. Written on 
the same day—despite their differing content—these letters complemented each 
other and reinforced the themes raised in Wise’s previous letter to Stettinius. In 
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his letter to Roosevelt, Wise underscored his reservations regarding the manner 
in which the Emergency Council had handled the resolutions episode, differenti- 
ating between the activity of Silver and the official policy of American Zionism’s 
institutions. According to him, as he had conveyed to Stettinius, the Emergency 
Council had from the outset decided that American Zionists would not actively 
promote the resolutions without Roosevelt’s support and authorization. Further- 
more, the council believed that it would be unwise to take any further action, 
given Roosevelt’s pro-Zionist declaration. Wise portrayed Silver as someone who 
consistently disregarded the decisions of the institutions of American Zionism, 
and termed his actions unfortunate. He explained that Silver’s mode of activity 
had left him no choice but to submit his resignation from the post of chairman of 
the Emergency Council.’ 

In his letter to Stettinius, Wise suggested that the secretary of state make a 
public declaration clarifying the State Department’s attitude toward the resolu- 
tions and setting out Stettinius’s position regarding the Zionist aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy. He explained that such a declaration was vital in light of the 
action taken by the State Department’s representative to block the resolutions 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; the evidence given by Stettinius to 
this committee on December 11 in which he had presented the president’s and 
the State Department’s opposition to the pro-Zionist resolution, thereby prevent- 
ing its adoption, and Stettinius’s press releases criticizing the resolutions. Given 
the major role that Stettinius had played in opposing the resolutions, Wise asked 
him to state clearly in his letter that the State Department had merely sought to 
put the resolution adoption process on hold temporarily in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and was adhering to administration policy on the 
Zionist movement as expressed by President Roosevelt in his pronouncement to 
the Zionist Conference in Atlantic City. Stettinius should, Wise believed, define 
Roosevelt’s declaration as a commitment on the part of the American people, 
including the State Department. Wise’s request that it be publicized in the form 
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of a letter sent to him by the secretary of state was no less important than the 
content of the declaration.’ 

Wise’s letters to Stettinius and to Roosevelt indicate that he was aware that 
by dint of his absolute commitment to the president, his standing among the 
Jewish public had been affected by the administration’s steps with regard to the 
resolutions. Wise reiterated his commitment to act according to Roosevelt’s direc- 
tions in the Jewish arena as well, out of a desire to minimize the electoral damage 
to Roosevelt and the various Democratic candidates. He furthermore sought to 
ensure that the president would have a free hand in conducting his policy on the 
Palestine question, thus displaying his confidence in the president’s consider- 
ations. In contrast to his own loyalty to the president, Wise portrayed Silver as 
someone who had exhibited his distrust of Roosevelt and had conducted a polit- 
ical campaign that had unjustly harmed the president and sought to dictate to 
him how to conduct America’s foreign policy. Wise took care to stress that Silver 
was an exception, who acted contrary to the instructions of the American Zionist 
institutions and the Jewish Agency, both of which continued to believe in the 
president and his policy. Wise’s confidence in Roosevelt’s support for the Zionist 
movement was demonstrated again some months later when he summarized the 
events concerning the resolutions controversy and Roosevelt’s meeting with Ibn 
Saud. He persisted in describing Roosevelt as having remained a friend of the 
Zionists, just as he had been prior to the resolutions issue, and asserted that Roo- 
sevelt had acted in the interest of the Zionist movement in his contacts with both 
Churchill and Ibn Saud, and that his pro-Zionist pronouncements were genuine. 
Wise discounted the assertions made against Roosevelt and believed that Roos- 
evelt had always maintained that Palestine should be a national Jewish home, 
citing Roosevelt’s support for free Jewish immigration to Palestine.’ 

Wise’s letter to Stettinius nevertheless indicates that he recognized the dif- 
ficulties that would probably ensue from the administration’s opposition to the 
resolutions, which created a contradiction between Roosevelt’s pro-Zionist dec- 
laration to the Zionist Conference in Atlantic City and the activity against the 
resolutions being carried out by Stettinius and other administration officials. He 
warned that unless this contradiction was resolved, Roosevelt’s credibility among 
Jewish voters would most likely be harmed, and that his declaration could be per- 
ceived as a manipulative move designed only to win the Jewish vote. Such a situa- 
tion would work in Silver’s favor, since he sought to unmask Roosevelt as having 
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acted contrary to the interests of the Zionist movement. Silver’s and Neumann’s 
papers indicate that they had indeed sought political gains in the American and 
Zionist spheres by exploiting the disparity between the president’s declaration 
and the actions that he and his officials had taken to block the resolutions. From 
Wise’s point of view this state of affairs would cause damage on two fronts: It 
would harm the electoral prospects of the Democratic Party and of Roosevelt, 
and it would undermine Wise’s status within American Zionist circles. For this 
reason Wise asked Stettinius to publicize the president’s declaration in a letter to 
him, presenting Wise as the foremost American Zionist leader, who by virtue of 
his political skill was able to influence the State Department’s policy toward Pal- 
estine. Addressing the letter to Wise would add a further dimension to his image 
as someone who maintained close relations not only with President Roosevelt, 
but also with the administration in general. Wise asked Stettinius to publish the 
declaration in order to minimize the potential damage that the administration’s 
opposition to the adoption of the resolutions would cause, and to narrow the gap 
between the State Department’s actions and the president’s declaration. With 
these objectives in mind, Wise underscored the commitment of the entire Amer- 
ican people as well as that of the State Department to act in accordance with the 
Atlantic City declaration. He further requested Stettinius to present his opposition 
to the resolutions as a temporary step that did not indicate an anti-Zionist bias on 
the part of the State Department. He sought to portray Stettinius’s opposition as 
a step dictated by international political events, implying that should these inter- 
national circumstances change, the State Department would drop its opposition 
and the resolutions would be approved. Wise asked Stettinius not to publicize 
his declaration until after the resolution had been rejected by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, so that its publication could not be interpreted as a move 
designed to thwart its adoption. Wise added explanations to the draft declara- 
tion suggesting that its publication would serve only internal Zionist purposes. 
In other words, Wise was seeking to influence events within the American Zionist 
movement by means of manipulating the actions of the Roosevelt administration. 
Like Silver, Wise was well aware that Zionist activity in the United States was 
bound up with American politics, and that the two systems maintained a recipro- 
cal relationship. In the present case, the administration’s efforts to prevent adop- 
tion of the resolutions affected the political standing and fate of both Wise and 
Silver and impacted the voting patterns of American Jewry. Thus did Wise, who 
supported Roosevelt, seek to limit the political damage that he himself and the 
Democratic Party were likely to suffer as a result of the administration’s actions. 
The resolutions issue provides further evidence to suggest that although they 
proceeded from different political points of departure, Wise and Silver shared the 
same understanding of the political rules of the game. Wise combined his activity 
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in the World Jewish Congress and in the Zionist sphere with engagement in the 
Democratic establishment. Silver, by contrast, exerted influence on the Amer- 
ican political system through his connections with elements that opposed the 
administration. Both men sought to influence the political agenda by means of 
the Jewish vote; they both knew that their standing as Zionist and Jewish leaders, 
as well as their ability to influence party politics and U.S. policy with regard to the 
future of Palestine, was a function of the interdependence of the Zionist and the 
wider American arenas. An American Zionist leader could only operate within 
the American political system by exploiting the opportunities that American 
democracy offered him, and by harnessing his influence on the Jewish vote to the 
Zionist cause. This could be achieved by exerting political pressure and making 
veiled threats, as Silver chose to do, or by participating in party politics, which 
was Wise’s approach. 

A letter that Wise wrote to David Niles upon his appointment as sole chairman 
of the Emergency Council following Silver’s dismissal furnishes additional evi- 
dence of his attempts to influence the various forces operating within the Ameri- 
can Zionist sphere through manipulation of the administration’s activities. Wise 
described the rivalry between him and Silver, noting that Silver had instigated 
most of the anti-Roosevelt activity in the Senate. He termed the activity of Silver 
and his supporters as “dirty,” and referred to Neumann as the leader of “a brigade 
of scavengers.” Wise made it clear that he would not employ the methods used 
by Silver and that he felt that Roosevelt’s Atlantic City declaration was altogether 
satisfactory, adding that he was certain that it would not be annulled or altered. 

Having declared his loyalty, Wise asked Niles to use his influence with Roo- 
sevelt to persuade the president to welcome a delegation headed by Wise before 
his imminent trip to attend the Yalta Conference. Wise emphasized—by literally 
underscoring the sentence—that Roosevelt’s meeting with the delegation was of 
paramount importance and that it was vital that the delegation be received at 
the White House despite the short notice and the president’s tight schedule. He 
added that it was safe to assume that the Palestine issue would be discussed at 
the conference and it was thus important that the president be acquainted with 
the Zionist perspective before his departure. Wise then went on to link his efforts 
to block the resolutions to the meeting with Roosevelt. He noted that he and his 
colleagues, who had rejected the overtures made to them and had steadfastly 
supported Roosevelt’s reelection, were not asking for preferential treatment on 
the strength of their courageous stand in support of the president and for having 
defended him in face of his enemies’ malicious attacks. Nevertheless, he stressed, 
the meeting that he requested with the president was indeed a political move that 
would go far to strengthen him and his associates in the American Zionist move- 
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ment. Roosevelt acceded to Wise’s request, and before leaving for Yalta held two 
meetings with him at which the Palestine question was discussed.’ 

Wise thus pointed out that Silver’s ousting and his own appointment to the 
post of chairman of the Emergency Council was not merely a change of personnel, 
but spelled the abandonment of the policy promoted by Silver and its replace- 
ment by a policy and mode of operation that would be far more acceptable to 
Roosevelt’s administration. Yet although he adopted a different policy and differ- 
ent working methods, Wise sought to achieve political gains by means of partic- 
ipation in the American political arena, just as Silver had done. While Silver had 
acted against Roosevelt, Wise underscored the importance of his support for the 
president. He believed that by virtue of his actions in support of the president, he 
had gained the right to influence administration policy to a greater degree than 
had Silver. He believed further that the president should publicly recognize their 
cordial relationship in order to reinforce his own and his supporters’ standing 
among American Jews. Like the declaration that he had requested from Stettin- 
ius, Wise’s request to meet with the president prior to attending the Yalta Confer- 
ence was meant to serve a complex objective. It constituted both an attempt to 
persuade the president to act in the interest of the Zionist movement and an effort 
to reinforce his own standing among American Jews. This meeting would once 
again enable Wise to appear to enjoy free access to the president, who wished 
to consult him before attending a political event of the utmost importance. Yet 
the pressure that Wise exerted to gain a meeting with Roosevelt prior to the Yalta 
Conference may likewise indicate that despite his pronouncements, he too was 
not convinced of the extent of the president’s commitment to the Zionist cause 
and sought to ensure this support, both in substance and because of the meet- 
ing’s implications for his public stature, particularly in the context of his rivalry 
with Silver. The close bond between Wise and Roosevelt was recognized by con- 
temporaries and scholars alike; yet its depth, the extent of Wise’s commitment to 
the president, and the fact that Wise was aware of the damage this did him in the 
Jewish sphere (which he tried to minimize) did not fully emerge at the time and 
were exposed only later in the press conference issue mentioned previously, in 
the context of the pro-Zionist resolutions submitted to Congress, and the political 
maneuvering associated with the resolutions within the American Zionist arena. 

A meeting that Wise held with the Roosevelt following his return from the 
Yalta Conference and the meeting with Ibn Saud well illustrates the close link 
between Roosevelt’s policy and Wise’s stature in the American Zionist movement 
and among American Jews in general.’”> The outcome of the Yalta Conference was 
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met with disappointment by the American Jewish public, particularly in light of 
the rumors that had circulated beforehand suggesting that Roosevelt was about 
to win the agreement of the Allies to found a Jewish national home.’”° Silver, 
Neumann and their adherents were quick to seize on this apparent failure of 
Wise’s strategy. They won over the requisite majority in the Emergency Council, 
Silver was duly invited to reassume the post of chairman, all the functionaries 
who supported him were reinstated, and he was given the authority to direct 
the Council’s ongoing business. Wise informed the president of the tricky polit- 
ical circumstances in which he now found himself within the American Zionist 
movement following the failure at Yalta. He explained that in his capacity as the 
elected leader of American Zionists he was required to answer their questions and 
to present the prospects for positive political developments in the future, which 
he found difficult to do. Roosevelt responded by maintaining that Wise’s stand- 
ing had not been undermined, adding that Wise could declare on his behalf that 
he had refused to endanger the Jews of Palestine by supporting the immediate 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. Roosevelt further stated that should 
the Zionist movement continue to trust him and allow him to proceed in handling 
the Palestine issue, he would fight with all his power on its behalf.’”” The degree 
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of Wise’s distress arises from this meeting with Roosevelt. His ties to the president 
constituted a major component of his political power, yet had contributed to his 
political downfall when it transpired that the president was pursuing a policy 
detrimental to Zionism and that Wise was powerless to change it. The general 
sense of disappointment at the outcome of the Yalta Conference and Roosevelt’s 
meeting with Ibn Saud did indeed lead to Wise’s exclusion from the center of 
Zionist political activity in the United States, and contributed to Silver’s success 
in regaining the role of chairman of the Emergency Council. This would support 
the conjecture that Wise became more active in the WJC as an alternative to his 
public activity on the American Zionist scene. ”’ 

The close link between Zionist and American party politics manifested itself 
once again when the pro-Zionist resolutions were presented for discussion for 
the third time in the Senate and the House in late 1945. They were adopted at the 
end of December and while they did not include specific mention of the founding 
of a Jewish state, they clearly expressed support for the objectives of the Zionist 
movement. In contrast to the previous attempts, this time Wise approved of the 
resolutions and supported their submission. He maintained that the resolutions 
should be submitted without delay owing to the danger of Anglo-American coop- 
eration, which could harm Zionist interests in Palestine.’”? Further evidence of 
Wise’s support for the resolutions is provided by his agreement to their speedy 
submission without obtaining the appropriate authorizations from the Ameri- 
can Zionist institutions. Wise justified the urgency of submission and his active 
support of the move by citing the international political constellation and the 
willingness of Senator Wagner to take immediate steps to have the resolutions 
adopted.’®° The considerations that prompted Wise to support submission of the 
resolutions in 1945 were no different than those cited by his opponents in favor 
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of the resolutions on the two previous occasions, when Wise had opposed the 
move. The danger posed by potential cooperation between Britain and the United 
States and the willingness of both the Senate and the House of Representatives to 
promote the resolutions had also prompted their submission in the past, raising 
the question of what had led Wise to change his policy. One cannot assert that 
Wise now, in 1945, supported submission of the resolutions because the admin- 
istration no longer opposed the idea. The actions of both Neumann and Silver 
testify to the fact that pressure had also been brought to bear in 1945 in order to 
prevent the adoption of the resolutions by Congress—or at least to put the process 
on hold.** It would appear that the change in Wise’s position was associated 
with the rotation of presidents and with the different types of relationship that he 
enjoyed with Roosevelt and Truman. Wise refused, for example, to sign an open 
letter of support for Truman during his contest for the Presidency with Dewey. 
He explained his position by criticizing Truman for having failed to act with suf- 
ficient vigor on behalf of the Zionist movement. While he had indeed assisted 
it, his support had been neither systematic nor wholehearted.*® Wise had not 
made similar assertions about Roosevelt, even in the wake of the publication of 
the correspondence between them and Roosevelt’s meeting with Ibn Saud. The 
difference in Wise’s attitude toward the two presidents may be attributable to the 
fact that he was far less close to Truman than he had been to Roosevelt. Since he 
no longer felt totally committed to the Democratic administration, he now felt 
free to support the resolutions, and thereby perhaps also to reinforce his standing 
within the Zionist movement. 

Wise’s about-face on the resolutions issue might also be explained by means 
of an analysis of the Zionist camp in the United States. Silver and Neumann 
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exploited the resolutions not only to exert pressure on the administration, but 
also to win the support of the American Jewish public for Silver and his mode 
of operation within American politics. Silver’s actions with regard to the pro-Zi- 
onist resolutions served to place him at the center of the Jewish stage in the 
United States, to damage Wise’s standing, and to create a more militant pattern 
of activity among both American Zionists and American Jews in general. Wise’s 
initial opposition to the resolutions, therefore, stemmed from a blend of inter- 
nal Zionist and general American considerations. Yet the process whereby the 
pro-Zionist resolutions were submitted, along with Silver’s return to the center of 
Zionist activity in the United States and revelations of Roosevelt’s attitude toward 
Zionism, all of which occurred upon the conclusion of World War II and the Holo- 
caust, generated a new political and social situation within American Zionism 
and American Jewry. Given this development, there was no longer any point in 
continuing to oppose the resolutions—particularly since doing so would have 
harmed Wise’s standing in the American Jewish community without bringing any 
political benefit. 

The affair of the pro-Zionist resolutions is indicative of the fierce rivalry 
between Silver and Wise. The dissension between these two Zionist leaders 
was clearly manifested in issues of general concern to Americans that became 
entwined with Zionist activity in the United States in 1944, such as attitudes 
toward President Roosevelt and links to the opposing political establishments on 
the American scene. However, the ferocity of the rivalry between them must also 
be viewed against the backdrop of their contrasting outlooks regarding key issues 
that occupied the world Zionist movement, the settlements in Palestine, and 
American Zionism. Of particular note here is Silver’s advocacy of intensifying the 
Zionist struggle against Britain both in Palestine and in the United States, which 
contrasts with Wise’s opposition to Zionist action directed against Britain in the 
United States and his support of Weizmann’s moderate policy in the mid-1940s. 
Weizmann’s standing in the Zionist movement itself was a bone of contention 
between Wise and Silver that came to a head at the 1946 Zionist Congress, where 
Silver sided with the forces that led the anti-Weizmann campaign, contrary to 
Wise’s position at that time. Weizmann’s removal from the post of president of the 
Zionist movement enabled Silver to undermine Wise’s position and to edge him 
out of his various official Zionist roles. One may assume that the political rivalry 
between the two men was exacerbated by personal animosity. Both of them were 
charismatic Zionist leaders and political figures, and both possessed impressive 
rhetorical skills and wielded considerable influence on their communities.’* 


183 A pro-Zionist policy in the United States necessarily involved waging an anti-British cam- 
paign in the American arena. On Silver’s opposition to Britain and his presentation of the British 
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The Party Platforms 


Alongside the attempt to pass the resolutions through Congress, Silver and his 
associates lobbied for the endorsement of pro-Zionist declarations and for their 
inclusion in the platforms of both the Democratic and Republican parties at their 
conventions, when they assembled in Chicago prior to the 1944 election, and. 
This activity in the party political sphere was intended to complement and rein- 
force the move to submit the resolutions to Congress. Discussion of the Zionist 
issue at the party conventions and its appearance in the platforms did indeed 
elicit wide media coverage, placing the Palestine question at the center of the U.S. 
public agenda, and turning it into a major topic in the election. This public debate 
was intended to deter decision makers from pursuing a policy incompatible with 
the pro-Zionist resolutions adopted by their respective parties and to which they 
had publicly committed themselves. 

Silver prepared his campaign to promote the adoption of pro-Zionist reso- 
lutions at both conventions just as the debate on similar resolutions was put on 
hold in the Congress. The party conventions were scheduled for summer 1944; 
the Republicans were due to convene at the end of June and the Democrats in 
mid-July. As we shall see, one of the factors working in Silver’s favor was that 
the Republican convention took place before the Democratic gathering. A further 
factor that facilitated the move was the appointment of Senator Robert Taft to 
the role of chairman of the Republican Party’s Platform Committee. Taft had 
maintained close political ties with Silver, had been among those who initiated 
the pro-Zionist resolutions in the Senate, and sought to assist Silver within the 
Republican Party. Silver traveled to Chicago and took up residence close to the 
Republican headquarters a week ahead of the convention’s opening. He was 
given official recognition by the party apparatus and was invited to conduct the 
traditional prayers at the opening ceremony. From his strategic location he tire- 
lessly held meetings with Republican Party leaders, exhorting them not to delete 
a single element of the pro-Zionist section of the platform that Taft had submit- 
ted. Adoption of the section was a particularly tricky endeavor since the Republi- 
cans had traditionally refrained from addressing foreign policy in their platform, 


issue as the major cause of his rift with Weizmann, see Silver’s draft autobiography, 1963, Sil- 
ver Archive, 7/3. On Wise’s support of Britain and his opposition to Silver’s anti-British policy, 
see Wise’s letter to Frankfurter, May 21, 1942, CZA, A-234/138. In his reply to Wise Frankfurt- 
er expressed his complete agreement with Wise’s view of Britain and with the need to refrain 
from Zionist action directed against Britain. See Frankfurter’s letter to Wise, May 25, 1942, CZA, 
A-234/138. On Wise’s support of Weizmann, see Wise’s letter to Meir Weisgal (a journalist and 
Zionist activist, and Weizmann’s permanent personal representative in the United States), CZA, 
A-243/43. 
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particularly in time of war. When, on the eve of the convention’s opening, Silver 
learned that the Platform Committee was not prepared to endorse the Zionist 
paragraph, he suggested—or warned—that were his proposals to be rejected, the 
party leaders would be advised not to include any reference to Zionism whatso- 
ever. Following a meeting between Silver and Republican presidential candidate 
Dewey, the section was accepted intact. It included the following statement: 


In order to give refuge to millions of distressed Jewish men, women and children driven 
from their homes by tyranny, we call for the opening of Palestine to their unrestricted immi- 
gration and land ownership, so that in accordance with the full intent and purpose of the 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 and the Resolution of a Republican Congress in 1922, Palestine 
may be constituted as a free and democratic Commonwealth. We condemn the failure of the 
president to insist that the mandatory of Palestine carry out the provision of the Balfour 
Declaration and of the mandate while he pretends to support them.’™ 


The pro-Zionist resolution adopted by the Republican convention paved the way 
for similar success at the Democratic convention. The Democrat’s resolution 
called for the opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish immigration and settle- 
ment, and for the adoption of a policy that would lead to the founding of a free 
and democratic Jewish Commonwealth. 

Silver believed that the resolutions adopted by the party conventions were 
of considerable public importance. Both parties expressed public support for the 
goals of the Zionist movement and undertook to implement them; Silver hoped 
that this would facilitate the adoption of similar resolutions by Congress.1*° 
Referring to the process whereby the pro-Zionist resolution had been adopted by 
the Republican convention, Silver recalled that he had broached the matter of 
including the section in the party’s platform with Taft prior to the convention. 
He requested that the formulation of the resolution to be put to the Republican 
convention be similar to that which Taft had proposed to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Taft acquiesced to the idea and suggested that Silver meet with 
Dewey to ensure that the resolution would be passed. Taft promised to arrange 


184 Raphael, Silver, 112. 

185 The description of events at the Republican and Democratic conventions relies on Raphael, 
Silver, 109-115. 
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the meeting, which indeed took place in early June. On Taft’s suggestion, Zionist 
activity prior to and during the convention, which included submission of back- 
ground material on the objectives of Zionism and the exchange of drafts of the 
section between Silver and Taft, was conducted mainly behind the scenes. Silver 
explained that this was done in order not to create the impression that a Jewish 
lobby was at work, which would probably have generated a reaction on the part of 
the opponents of Zionism. This tactic accorded with Silver’s preference for obfus- 
cating American Zionism’s operation as that ofa political pressure group that was 
driven purely by Zionist motives. Silver opposed attempts to modify the text of 
the Republican resolution, specifically to exclude the term “Jewish community,” 
and demanded that the resolution clearly state that the immigrants to Palestine 
were Jews. He argued that only if the resolution were clear-cut and unequivocal, 
would the Republicans in both houses of Congress feel fully committed to voting 
for the pro-Zionist resolutions under debate there. He threatened to leave Chicago 
without conducting the prayers at the convention unless his demands were met. 
Silver recorded that he had reported the developments at the convention to Wise, 
who, in contrast to himself, had been prepared to accept the changes in the 
wording, asserting that the revised formulation was positive. Yet Silver decided 
not to compromise, and to insist on the original wording that he had proposed. 
He was convinced that, despite opposition within the Republican Party, its lead- 
ership understood the benefit to be gained from consideration of the wishes of 
America’s Jewish citizens and would accede to his demands. 

Silver’s demands were accepted in the wake of intensive diplomatic nego- 
tiations in which Dewey himself and his political advisor John Foster Dulles 
took part. The Republican resolution included stern criticism of the president. 
Roosevelt was portrayed as someone who had reneged on his commitments to 
the World and American Zionist movements. Silver divulged that he had tried to 
exclude this attack on Roosevelt but had encountered a flat refusal on the part of 
Dulles, who asserted that this was a Republican and not a Zionist resolution. The 
Republican Party, he added, had every right to criticize all areas of the adminis- 
tration’s activity, including its policy on Palestine.’®” 


187 Silver Diary, 1944, Silver Archive, 2/467. An example of the ongoing and close political ties 
between Silver and Dulles is provided by a letter in support of Dulles that Silver sent to a Zionist 
activist in Philadelphia. Silver explained that Dulles had supported the Zionist movement and 
Silver’s activity in the United States for many years. He noted that Dulles had taken action on 
behalf of German Jews upon the Nazis’ rise to power, had supported the pro-Zionist resolution 
at the Republican convention in 1944, and had assisted in gaining American backing for the UN 
partition resolution. See Silver’s letter, September 25, 1948, Silver Archive, 1/930. 
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Examination of Silver’s efforts to promote a pro-Zionist resolution at the 
Republican convention indicates that this was a meticulously planned political 
move designed to complement the campaign that Silver had waged in Congress. 
As he had done in Congress, Silver sought the assistance of political figures with 
whom he maintained a close relationship, such as Senator Taft and John Foster 
Dulles. Despite his efforts to conceal this fact and to operate behind the scenes, 
Silver’s ability to influence the convention’s decisions stemmed from the Repub- 
lican leadership’s desire to transfer as many Jewish votes as possible from Roo- 
sevelt and the Democrats to their party. This was why Silver’s threat to refrain 
from conducting the prayers at the convention carried so much weight. Such a 
refusal would have demonstrated dissatisfaction with Republican policy and 
have detracted from the value of the pro-Zionist resolution, which was likely to 
have been portrayed as unsatisfactory in the view of American Zionists. 

The Republicans’ desire to reap electoral benefit from the Zionist section is 
manifested by Dulles’s opposition to removing the references critical of Roos- 
evelt. The Republicans sought to demonstrate in the clearest terms that Roosevelt 
had failed in the matter of Palestine, and to bring the differences between Roo- 
sevelt and the Republican candidate on this issue into sharp relief. While Silver 
agreed with the content of the wording concerning Roosevelt, he objected to its 
inclusion in the Zionist section in keeping with his overall policy of downplay- 
ing the parties’ pursuit of the Jewish vote. The drawing of a clear line between 
the pro-Zionist resolution and the attack on Roosevelt was likely to have pro- 
vided ammunition to Silver’s opponents in the Zionist camp and in the general 
American domain, enabling them to claim that he was driven by opposition to 
Roosevelt and was exploiting his Zionist activity in order to harm the president. 
This would have hindered Silver in his attempt to win support among the Jewish 
public, which had traditionally supported Roosevelt. Portraying Silver as a tool 
in the hands of the president’s opponents would have enabled administration 
officials to take action against him and to ignore all of his demands, particularly 
those regarding the Palestine policy. It would also have hindered Silver’s efforts 
to persuade Democrats to support his Zionist endeavors in Congress and else- 
where, and turned support for Zionism into a partisan political matter. In effect, 
although Silver publicly declared that he was pursuing a bi-partisan policy, his 
central role in securing the Republican resolution and the fact that he had chosen 
to focus his efforts on the Republican rather than the Democratic convention 
indicate that his connections there were closer and therefore more influential. 

The differences in outlook between Wise and Silver also become apparent 
in a telephone conversation between them during the course of the Republican 
convention. Observing events through the perspective of the Democratic Party’s 
interests, Wise was prepared to accept a rather vague declaration that would 
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have placed less of a commitment on the Republican Party to adopt a pro-Zionist 
policy. Indeed, the more pro-Zionist the Republican resolution, the more it would 
bring out the differences between Roosevelt’s Zionist policy and the Republican’s 
warm embrace, which would very likely result in Jewish voters transferring their 
allegiance from Roosevelt to Dewey. Wise realized that the Republican resolution 
required the Democratic Convention to adopt a similar one. A pro-Zionist resolu- 
tion of this kind would make it difficult for Roosevelt to refrain from implement- 
ing it in future, and would thus restrict his freedom in conducting his Middle-East 
policy in the way he saw fit. Therefore, Wise from the outset sought to modify the 
Republican declaration in a more moderate direction in order to protect Roosevelt 
from such constraints. 

Wise was well aware of the damage that the Republican resolution was likely 
to cause among the Jewish public. Writing to Roosevelt, he declared that as a 
Jewish and Zionist American he felt deeply ashamed of the manner in which the 
president had been portrayed in the Republican platform. He termed the Repub- 
lican resolution unjustified, adding that he believed that the Jewish public under- 
stood this. Wise ended the letter by expressing his full confidence in Roosevelt’s 
victory in the upcoming election, since the American electorate would not make 
the mistake of voting for Dewey despite the false propaganda that his camp was 
disseminating.*** In his letter to Frankfurter, Wise once again called the Repub- 
lican resolution a shameful and unwarranted attack on Roosevelt. He made it 
clear that he had had nothing to do with the anti-Roosevelt resolution, and that 
he had no connection whatsoever to the Zionist activity conducted at the Repub- 
lican convention. Wise added that in his capacity as chairman of the Emergency 
Council he was considering whether to make a public declaration regarding his 
reservations toward the Republican resolution, and planned to ask the council to 
publish a similar declaration. He wrote that were the council to reject his request, 
he would consider resigning his post as chairman. Wise furthermore stated that 
the Republican resolution, which he termed an attack on Roosevelt inspired by 
Silver, had led him to alter his political plans. He had not planned to attend the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago, but he was now obliged to participate and to 
make sure that it would pass a pro-Zionist resolution—which he had previously 
deemed unnecessary—in order to mitigate the damage done by the Republican 
resolution.*®? 


188 Wise’s letter to Roosevelt, June 28, 1944, Archive of the American Jewish Historical Society, 
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Wise makes no mention in his letters to Roosevelt and Frankfurter regard- 
ing the Zionist aspects of the Republican Convention resolutions. What concerns 
him most of all are the implications of these resolutions on the political future of 
President Roosevelt and the Democratic Party. He considers the Zionist issue to 
be a means of attaining political achievements in the general American sphere 
rather than as an end in itself. He asserts that Silver was motivated by a similar, 
yet opposite, objective—namely, to damage the Democratic Party and to harm 
Roosevelt politically. 

The correspondence between Wise and Silver—joint chairmen of the Emer- 
gency Council—pertaining to the Republican and Democratic parties’ conven- 
tions allows us a glimpse into the differences between the official Zionist position, 
which ostensibly favored the adoption of pro-Zionist resolutions by both parties, 
and what actually occurred behind the scenes with regard to Zionist activity. In 
his report to Wise on events at the Republican Convention, Silver describes his 
cooperation with Senator Taft and the Republican presidential candidate Dewey, 
pointing out that their assistance had been instrumental in assuring the Zionist 
achievement. Silver distanced himself from the criticism leveled at Roosevelt that 
appeared in the Zionist section, insisting that this had been included despite his 
opposition at the demand of John Foster Dulles. He believed that the political sig- 
nificance of the Republican resolution for American Zionism lay in the possibility 
of extracting a similar resolution at the Democratic convention. He thought that, 
in the long run, theresolutions of both parties would facilitate final approval of 
the pro-Zionist resolutions at the forthcoming session of Congress.’”° 

Wise replied by expressing his satisfaction at the Republican Convention res- 
olution and, of course, agreed with Silver’s assessment of the damage caused by 
the criticism of Roosevelt. Furthermore, Wise approvingly noted Dewey’s coop- 
eration, and undertook to bring about a similar resolution at the Democratic 
Convention with the help of Senator Wagner, who was due to be nominated as 
chairman of the Democratic Platform Committee." Yet Wise responded very dif- 
ferently to Silver’s report in a letter to David Niles, to which he attached a copy 


political activity because of his support for the Republican Party. The leaders of the Zionist labor 
movement sent him an open letter in this vein. While complaining about Truman’s policy on the 
Palestine question, they opposed Silver’s activity, which they defined as being pro-Republican. 
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of Silver’s letter. Wise maintained that Silver was not being truthful in denying 
any involvement on his part in the criticism leveled at Roosevelt in the Zionist 
section of the Republican platform. Referring to Silver’s threat to withdraw from 
the Republican Convention, Wise asserted that here, too. Silver had not accu- 
rately described the political events. He surmised that the entire move had been 
coordinated in advance by Silver and the Republican Party leadership, and that 
the story of his threat was designed to cultivate his image as an uncompromising 
politician who campaigned for the objectives of the Zionist movement.’”? Wise 
informed Niles that he had assured Silver that he would endeavor to see that the 
Democratic Convention would adopt a pro-Zionist resolution at least as favorable 
as that passed by the Republicans. He repeatedly stressed that at the Democratic 
Convention he would act not of his own free will, but rather in order to balance 
the Republican resolution and to protect President Roosevelt. 

Wise chose to publicize his reservations about the criticism leveled at Roo- 
sevelt in the Zionist section of the Republican platform in a lecture he delivered 
at an evening arranged by the New York branch of the American Zionist Organi- 
zation in honor of Congressman Bloom. He asserted that the criticism was unjust 
and called on Bloom to prove to the Jewish public just how misguided it was.” 
Following this address, Silver sent Wise a second letter that further revealed and 
exacerbated the differences in outlook between the two Zionist leaders. Silver 
began by saying that he understood Wise’s natural reaction in trying to protect 
the president from unwarranted criticism as he regarded it. Nevertheless, main- 
tained Silver, it would have been preferable had an official spokesman of the 
Democratic Party come to the president’s defense rather than Wise. He added that 
this was an altercation between the parties since it was the Republican Party and 
not the American Zionist movement that had brought the accusations against the 
president; thus it was appropriate that a representative of the Democratic Party 
rather than a Zionist leader should respond to them. Silver went on to admonish 
Wise’s reaction to the Republican resolution, complaining that Wise had ignored 
the Zionist achievement at the core of the resolution and had not bothered to 
compliment Silver on this in any way. He underscored the success in winning the 
support of one of the two main parties for unhindered Jewish immigration, for the 
abolition of the land law, and for implementation of the principles of the Balfour 
Declaration and the Mandate document. This was the first time that the Zionist 
issue had appeared in a party platform, and American Jewish leaders should not 
ignore it; rather it was their duty to exploit it in order to achieve further Zionist 
gains in the political sphere. Silver pointedly stated that if Wise wanted the Dem- 
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ocratic Party to adopt a similar pro-Zionist resolution, then the Republican res- 
olution was the most efficient means to achieve this. He foresaw difficulties in 
passing the pro-Zionist resolution at the Democratic Convention and informed 
Wise that according to information that he had received, the State Department 
would attempt to prevent this from happening, just as it had in the Congress. 
Silver maintained that precisely in light of the State Department’s expected 
action, it behooved the Zionists to let the Democratic leadership know that the 
Republican resolution had been greeted with considerable joy and appreciation 
by the American Jewish public. He reiterated his contention that the heads of 
American Zionism should exploit the Zionist section in the Republican platform 
so as to turn it into a means of extracting a similar or even more favorable resolu- 
tion at the Democratic Convention—and that it was not their business to come to 
Roosevelt’s defense.’ 

The correspondence conducted between Silver, Wise and Niles following the 
endorsement of the Republican resolution and prior to the gathering of the Dem- 
ocratic convention indicates the rift and the conflict of outlook between Wise and 
Silver. Silver wanted to neutralize Wise’s endeavors in his capacity as a Demo- 
crat activist and as Roosevelt’s man by restricting his activity to the American 
Zionist-Jewish sphere alone. He maintained that Wise should have assessed the 
Republican resolution solely from the Zionist perspective, and left the defense of 
Roosevelt to the Democratic leadership. He further asserted that despite the ties 
between Wise and Roosevelt, it was the Zionist interest that should dictate Wise’s 
political actions. Silver noted in a letter to Neumann that the critical response on 
the part of a section of the Emergency Council’s members to the Zionist section 
in the Republican platform confirmed his view that these members regarded 
themselves as more committed to the Democratic Party than to the Zionist move- 
ment. He maintained that their opposition to the Republican resolution because 
of its criticism of Roosevelt demonstrated that in the case of a conflict of interest 
between their Zionist and Democratic loyalties, they would choose to support the 
Democratic Party and were prepared to sacrifice the Zionist interest in so doing." 

In his autobiography Silver portrays his efforts at the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic conventions as non-partisan, adding that his position differed from that 
taken by a large section of the members of the Emergency Council, who regarded 
themselves primarily as Democrats and fervently defended President Roosevelt, 
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who in their eyes could do no wrong. He notes that these elements looked askance 
at his success in bringing about the inclusion of the pro-Zionist section in the 
Republican platform because of the damage it could do to the Democratic Party. 
Silver concludes that the dispute regarding the Democratic Party and President 
Roosevelt was among the main issues that engaged American Zionism, affected 
overall Zionist activity in the United States, and led to his resignation from the 
Emergency Council in 1945. He notes that he harbored no doubts about Wise’s 
loyalty to the Jewish world and to Zionism and underscored his longstanding 
contribution to the movement. Wise was, however, a loyal and devoted member 
of the Democratic Party and on close personal terms with President Roosevelt, 
factors that influenced his political activity to no less and perhaps to a greater 
degree than the fact that he was an American Zionist leader.’ 

Wise took a very different view of these matters, as evidenced by his actions 
in the wake of the Republican Convention and his letter to Niles. As on the issue 
of the American Jewish response to the Holocaust, Wise saw no contradiction 
between his role as an American Zionist leader and being part of the Democratic 
establishment. He regarded the cooperation between Silver, Taft and Dewey 
at the Republican Convention as a conspiracy between Silver and Roosevelt’s 
enemies designed to harm the president. He thus considered it his duty as a Dem- 
ocratic leader to defend the president. He failed to see any contradiction between 
Zionist and Democratic interests because he was convinced that Roosevelt was 
entirely sincere in his intention to work on behalf of the Zionist movement. Thus 
he believed that his endeavors as a Democratic leader to ensure the continua- 
tion of Roosevelt’s incumbency served Zionist objectives better than did Silver’s 
achievements at the Republican Convention. 

Following Roosevelt’s death, Wise wrote that the Palestine question had 
been among the major issues of concern to the president during all the years of 
his presidency and that Roosevelt had supported free Jewish immigration to Pal- 
estine and believed that it should become a national Jewish home. Wise main- 
tained that the criticism leveled against Roosevelt’s policy on the Zionist issue 
was part of a well-planned and mendacious propaganda campaign intended to 
besmirch and vilify the late president. He believed that Roosevelt had taken care 
not to exhibit hostility toward the Arab world, and that this was compatible with 
the policy espoused by American Zionists, who had never urged the president to 
take action against the Arabs.” 
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The letters of Silver and Wise are once again indicative of the blending of 
spheres that typified the Zionist leadership’s activity in the United States. While 
Wise’s mode of operation manifests this blurring of boundaries between the Jew- 
ish-Zionist and the overall American arenas more clearly, this phenomenon is 
also discernible in Silver’s comportment. Silver was fully aware that his political 
successes were possible only because of the attempts on the part of Republican 
leaders to alter the voting patterns among the American Jewish public by coaxing 
it away from the Democratic Party. It is safe to assume that Silver was unperturbed 
by such an eventuality. Although he did not openly support Dewey, he enjoyed a 
close relationship with Taft and John Foster Dulles, as well as with other figures 
in the Republican establishment.1?® Reducing Jewish support for Roosevelt and 
the Democrats suited Silver’s political strategy. His opposition to Roosevelt’s 
third and fourth terms in office, which he regarded as posing a danger to Amer- 
ican democracy, and his desire to bring an end to the overwhelming Jewish vote 
for Roosevelt and the Democratic Party, were intended to turn the Jewish vote 
into a significant and powerful political tool.’ As had been the case with his 
efforts in the resolutions issue in Congress, the fact that Silver was closer to the 
Republicans than to the incumbent Democrats made it easier for him to achieve 
political gains for the Zionist movement. Contrary to the sentiments expressed 
at the meeting of the Jewish Agency Executive in Jerusalem, given the political 
reality of 1944 it was actually Wise’s links to the Democratic establishment that 
brought about his downfall within Zionist politics, whereas Silver’s standing as 
a persona non grata in the White House somewhat paradoxically served to rein- 
force his stature as an American Jewish and Zionist leader. 

Wise’s commitment to the Democratic Party and his dispute with Silver on 
this account surfaced all the more clearly during the course of the Zionists’ activ- 
ity at the Democratic Party convention that convened in Chicago in 1944. Silver 
let it be known that the reports he had received from Chicago suggested that the 
actions of Wise and his supporters at the convention had been guided primar- 
ily by their allegiance to the Democratic Party rather than their duty as Jewish 
and Zionist leaders. The arguments in favor of a pro-Zionist resolution that Wise 
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and his followers put forward in the Democratic Platform Committee had focused 
solely on the benefit that the Democratic Party would derive from it; they had 
foregone the opportunity of expounding on the Zionist cause. Wise attacked the 
Republican Party and commended the nobility that the Democratic Party had 
exhibited toward the Zionists. He further asserted that there was no substantive 
need to adopt the pro-Zionist section, which had been required only by the Repub- 
lican resolution. Silver’s assistant Harold Manson, who attended the convention, 
particularly emphasized the words of Israel Goldstein at the Democratic Platform 
Committee. Goldstein spoke as a member of the Democratic Party, not as a Zionist 
leader, in warning the committee of the effects of the Republican platform on 
American Jews. He stressed that during a tour of Cleveland he had gained the 
impression that the Republican resolution was likely to have far-reaching elec- 
toral repercussions, which would be manifested in a shift of allegiance on the part 
of Jewish voters from the Democrats to the Republicans. Silver went on to report 
that convention delegates had told him that Wise and his followers had dissemi- 
nated a rumor among the delegates that Silver was planning to deliver a series of 
speeches in support of Dewey. They presented Silver as someone who was intent 
on destroying the Democratic Party and who meant to use the Zionist movement 
to achieve this aim.”°° Neumann similarly asserted that Wise was deeply involved 
in Democratic politics and was committed to President Roosevelt. He termed Wise 
an emissary of the White House who coordinated his positions with Roosevelt 
and worked for him among the American Jewish community.?™* 

Owing to the opposition of some of its members, Wise encountered diffi- 
culty in his efforts to have the pro-Zionist section endorsed by the Democratic 
Platform Committee. Fear that the pro-Zionist resolution would not be included 
in the Democratic platform induced Wise to dispatch a hasty letter to President 
Roosevelt in the hope of persuading him to apply all his political weight toward 
ensuring its adoption. In his letter Wise spelled out the main reasons compelling 
the Democratic Party to exhibit public support for the Zionist movement, warning 
that failure to endorse such a resolution would cause irreparable damage to the 
party. Wise explained that he himself, along with other Zionist leaders, was eager 
to work actively toward a victory for the Democrats and Roosevelt in the forth- 
coming election campaign, adding that the absence of a pro-Zionist section in 
the Democratic platform would make it impossible for them to combat the presi- 
dent’s opponents. Inclusion of a meaningful pro-Zionist section to the platform, 
on the other hand, would provide an appropriate response to the Republicans’ 
pro-Zionist resolutions. Wise made it clear that the Jewish voting public, which 
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he described as supportive of the Democrats, expected the party to endorse a 
pro-Zionist resolution. Such a resolution would enable them to maintain their 
traditional support for the Democratic Party and to vote for Roosevelt. The 
absence of a pro-Zionist section, on the other hand, would induce these voters, 
despite having supported the Democrats in the past, to vote for the Republican 
candidate because of the pro-Zionist section in the Republican platform. Wise 
informed Roosevelt that his apprehension regarding a change in Jewish voting 
patterns rested upon data that had been collected by his followers throughout the 
country, which suggested that many Jews, from all social strata, were intending to 
transfer their allegiance to the Republicans based on the absence of a pro-Zion- 
ist section in the Democratic platform. Wise reiterated that the Democratic Party 
should include in its platform a section that was more supportive of Zionism than 
the one appearing in the Republican platform—or at least equally so—in order to 
preserve the allegiance of the Jewish voting public.” 

It can be argued that Wise chose to promote the inclusion of the Zionist 
section by stressing that it served the interest of the Democratic Party by making 
it easier for him to persuade party institutions to support its endorsement. Yet 
Wise had made this same assertion in his letters to Felix Frankfurter, with whom 
he maintained an exceedingly cordial political and personal relationship. Wise 
had no need to present Frankfurter with a manipulative set of arguments in order 
to persuade him of the necessity of passing the pro-Zionist section. The fact that 
Wise, in his letters to Frankfurter, nevertheless expressed the same view that 
he had presented to Roosevelt and to Niles indicates that his mode of operation 
at the Democratic Convention was not dictated by tactical considerations, but 
demonstrated a political world view and his genuine convictions. In his letters 
to Frankfurter, Wise argued that it would have been preferable had the Zionist 
issue not figured at all in the two parties’ platforms, but since the Republican 
Party had adopted a pro-Zionist section, he had been obliged to endeavor to bring 
about the endorsement of a parallel section at the Democratic Convention. He 
stressed that failure on the part of the Democrats to adopt a pro-Zionist section, 
or the passing of a lukewarm and insignificant resolution in support of the Zionist 
movement would have been tantamount to offering a political gift to the Repub- 
licans. Wise asserted that the Republican resolution was a calculated and well- 
planned plot designed exclusively to harm Roosevelt’s prospects of reelection by 
altering Jewish voting patterns. He maintained that this scheme had been foiled 
by his own action at the Democratic Convention and the adoption of the pro-Zion- 
ist section in the party’s platform. In a subsequent letter to Frankfurter, Wise left 
no room for doubt: He categorically stated that Silver had led the political activity 
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directed against Roosevelt, defining Silver’s deeds at the Republican convention 
as monstrous and describing him as having connived with Senator Taft to wage 
war on Roosevelt.?% 

These sources reveal that Silver’s assertions regarding the precedence that 
Wise accorded to the Democratic interest above the Zionist cause did indeed 
reflect Wise’s political outlook. Unlike Silver, Wise saw nothing wrong with this 
order of priorities, believing that Roosevelt’s continued incumbency in office and 
assured freedom of action on the Palestine question would serve American Jews 
in the best way possible. 

Wise’s order of political priorities surfaced yet again during the course of 
another occurrence in the 1944 election campaign. Because of his influence on 
the Jewish voting public, Wise was asked to express public support for Congress- 
man Hamilton Fish. Fish had traditionally shown support for the Zionist move- 
ment and had been one of the initiators and submitters of the pro-Zionist reso- 
lution of 1922. Consequently, Fish’s adherents believed that Wise would support 
him despite his Republican allegiance.”* Wise, however, explained that despite 
the damage that may be incurred by the Zionist movement in the event of Fish’s 
failure to be reelected, he was not prepared to sign the requested letter of support 
because of Fish’s energetically conducted opposition to President Roosevelt and 
the Democratic Party. Thus the decisive reason for Wise’ decision not to support 
Fish despite the latter’s record of fierce and ongoing support for the Zionist move- 
ment was the damage that this could do to the Democratic Party—and therefore 
to Wise himself.?” 

Wise’s support for Roosevelt during the 1944 election campaign was not 
an isolated occurrence, but was a part of the deep and continuous relationship 
between them, not merely pertaining to the Palestine context, but also with regard 
to toning down the American Jewish response in the wake of the Holocaust. Wise 
told Frankfurter that he had supported Roosevelt ever since the political infight- 
ing in the Democratic Party in 1924. In 1944 Wise reiterated the words of praise 
for Roosevelt that he had uttered in the past, portraying him as a defender of the 
American people and as someone who had been of historic service to the United 
States.” In a letter to David Niles, for example, Wise attacked those who opposed 
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Roosevelt’s election to a third term, maintaining that the issue should not have 
been raised in the first place since the country needed another four years of Roo- 
sevelt’s presidency. He described the efforts he had made to persuade Roosevelt’s 
Democratic opponents to drop their resistance and announced that he intended 
to travel to Maine and Vermont to lead the campaign for Roosevelt’s reelection 
to the presidency at the Democratic Convention. In a further letter to Niles, Wise 
argued that the Democrats should not have addressed the issue of a third term. 
The Democratic campaign should be conducted in light of Roosevelt’s successes 
and should disregard the number of times he had been elected. Wise asked Niles 
to exert his influence on Democratic leaders so as to ensure that they did not raise 
this issue in their speeches, since even a pronouncement of support for a third 
term would likely be detrimental to the effort to secure Roosevelt’s reelection in 
the forthcoming vote.” 

Wise’s writing on the resolutions submitted to Congress and on the Zionist 
lobbying at the Republican and Democratic conventions demonstrates that he 
attributed to Silver an approach similar to his own, albeit with the opposite inten- 
tion. He believed that Silver’s moves were designed to assist the Republican Party 
by harming Roosevelt, thus garnering votes for its own presidential candidate 
and representatives in Congress. He lent no credence to Silver’s protestations of 
political neutrality. Moreover, he was contemptuous of Silver’s and Neumann’s 
claims that their endeavors in the American political arena were intended to 
achieve political gains for the Zionist movement and were not motivated by their 
opposition to Roosevelt. Wise warned that political use of the Jewish vote and the 
modes of operation that Silver had initiated were jeopardizing American Jewry’s 
future.?°° It is difficult to assess the truth of Wise’s accusations against Silver. On 
the strength of the material presented thus far, it would be fair to conclude that 
Silver’s Zionist activity was a blend of his opposition to Roosevelt and his support 
of certain sections of the Republican Party leadership. It is safe to assume that 
his predisposition toward the Republicans facilitated his anti-Roosevelt activity 
and enabled him to exert a more significant influence on Republican Party insti- 
tutions. Silver attached more weight to his status as a Zionist and Jewish leader 
than Wise did to his own. While Silver, too, combined the roles of Zionist leader 
and American politician, he gave clear priority to his work for Zionism. 

Silver’s freedom to give precedence to Zionist interests was a function of 
the reciprocal relationship he had with the American political system, within 
which he maintained particularly close ties to Republican Senator Robert Taft, a 
member of the opposition party who, having failed to win the Party’s candidacy 
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for president, maintained a rivalry with the Republican presidential candidates 
throughout the 1940s.” The fact that Silver maintained a reciprocal political 
relationship with Taft enabled him to oppose both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican leadership without fear of reprisal on the part of his party contact. On the 
contrary, activity directed against both the Democratic administration and the 
Republican presidential candidates served Taft’s political interests and suited his 
standing within the party. It is difficult to assess how Silver would have acted had 
he encountered a conflict between his Zionist effort and his general American 
endeavor, but his opposition to American policy in Europe upon the conclusion 
of World War II and his advocacy of a policy of compromise in U.S.—Soviet rela- 
tions provides some idea. His utterances elicited an angry reaction within broad 
sections of the Jewish public, and were detrimental to his standing in the Zionist 
sphere and his ability to harness the Jewish vote. Silver nevertheless steadfastly 
adhered to his position and was prepared to bear the political consequences of 
championing an unpopular cause.”"° Wise’s activity in the sphere of American 
politics, on the other hand, was conducted through his connections with the 
political force that dominated the American arena during the 1940s. He therefore 
found it difficult to promote Zionist interests in the face of the administration’s 
opposition, and it is abundantly clear that he was, above all, an American politi- 
cian. Wise believed that this did not compromise his loyalty to the Zionist cause. 
On the contrary, unlike Silver, he was convinced that this was the best way to 
serve the interests of the Zionist movement, of the Jewish state that was about to 
come into being, and of American Jewry. 

The desire of the WJC leadership to restrain American Jewry’s efforts to 
promote the founding of a Jewish state surfaced once more with regard to the 
publication of the report by the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry at the end 
of April 1946. By virtue of his senior position in the Jewish Congress, Nahum Gold- 
mann was appointed to represent the organization at the Committee of Inqui- 
ry’s meetings in London.” The full political significance of his nomination to 
represent the Congress on the committee emerged only after the committee had 
completed its work. At that point, Goldmann exploited his standing in order to 
restrain the Jewish response in the United States to the committee’s conclusions. 
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Goldmann’s status as representative of the Congress rather than of the Zionist 
movement gave him room to maneuver because he was not bound by the deci- 
sions of the Zionist institutions, particularly in view of the opposition on the part 
of Abba Hillel Silver, the foremost Zionist leader in the United States at the time, 
to the committee’s conclusions.?” 


Moderation and Restraint: The Response by American Jews to 
the Holocaust and the Struggle for the Establishment of the 
State of Israel 


On these three separate occasions—the maneuvering related to the Palestine 
context in 1944 and again in 1946, and the attempt to restrain Jewish reaction 
to the Holocaust between 1942 and 1944—the World Jewish Congress in the 
United States served as a singular political instrument whose existence along- 
side the Zionist movement enabled Goldmann and Wise to act independently of 
the authority of the institutions of the World Zionist Movement and its Ameri- 
can branch. By restraining the activity of the Jews as a group pursuing an ethnic 
policy of its own, they acted in accordance with the political strategy they had 
employed within American politics. 

Although Wise and Goldmann employed a similar mode of operation, both 
in toning down the Jewish campaign calling for the rescue of Jews being waged 
in America and in attempting to restrain the activity in America with regard to 
the founding of a Jewish state, there is a significant difference between the two 
instances. This difference is clearly manifested in Wise’s address to the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress in August 1943. As noted above, Wise used the occasion 
to dampen the audience’s urge to agitate for the rescue of European Jewry, but 
magnified and stressed the role of Palestine as a refuge for Jews and the vital 
need to establish a Jewish state after the war. He took issue with British policy 
on Palestine and was particularly critical of the 1939 White Paper, which severely 
limited the number of Jews allowed to migrate to Palestine and placed restrictions 
on Jewish purchase of land there. Wise expressed his surprise that this policy had 
not been modified despite the tragic situation of the Jews throughout the world. 
He asserted that the distressing condition of European Jewry made it imperative 
to allow Jews to migrate to the United States and Britain, and that opening up 
Palestine to Jewish immigration under the surveillance and control of the Jewish 
Agency was an essential move that should be undertaken during the war. Wise 
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did not stop at calling for a campaign to bring about Jewish migration to Pales- 
tine; he sought to induce the audience to conduct an active struggle for Jewish 
independence under the slogan “For the sake of Zion I will not be silent.” He 
noted that alongside the pressing campaign for the rescue of Europe’s Jews, the 
overriding objectives of the American Jewish Congress in 1943 were to preserve 
Jewish rights in Europe after the war and to work toward the founding of a Jewish 
state in Palestine to be put in place following victory. Immediately following his 
words on Palestine, Wise noted also that the struggle for the rescue of Jews was 
an important goal of the Congress, but he refrained altogether from calling for an 
active campaign on this matter, thereby creating a significant difference between 
the two issues. 

The struggle for Palestine also figured as the main topic in Nahum Gold- 
mann’s address to the same conference in 1943. He began by asserting that the 
Congress’s primary objective was to create a united Jewish American front that 
would campaign for the establishment of a Jewish state. To his mind, this strug- 
gle transcended customary party divisions and unified all sections of American 
Jewry because of Palestine’s tremendous importance to present and future Jewish 
life. Goldmann explained to his audience that this importance was not purely an 
ideological matter since in practical terms Palestine should serve as a refuge for 
the masses of Jews who would require somewhere to live after the war and would 
not want to remain in Europe.?? 

Goldmann described the success of Jewish settlement in the Land of Israel, 
maintaining that the achievements of the Jews of Palestine were conclusive proof 
of the validity of the claim for immediate Jewish control over Jewish immigration 
to Palestine, for unhindered purchase of land, and subsequently for the founding 
of a state. He extensively reviewed the various arguments offered by those who 
opposed the establishment of a Jewish state, from the Arab problem to the ques- 
tion of dual loyalty of the world’s Jews. He rejected all of them as being irrelevant 
and urged his audience to place the struggle for a Jewish state at the top of the 
American public agenda.” 

As had Wise, Goldmann had received first-hand reports of the dimensions of 
the extermination of Europe’s Jews and foresaw that the vast majority of Euro- 
pean Jewry would be murdered by the Nazis, yet chose to give top priority to the 
struggle for the Land of Israel at the central convention of American Jewry in the 
summer of 1943. 
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The papers of Goldmann and Wise pertaining to the operation of the WJC 
during the thirties and forties with regard to the Holocaust and the struggle for the 
establishment of a Jewish state, as well as the Congress’s practical activity in the 
United States during this period, shed light on the factors that shaped its mode 
of operation in the American sphere. These documents reveal that the founders 
of the WJC were aware of the fate of European Jewry, and that their attempts to 
restrain the political and public activity of American Jews stemmed from their 
belief that by so doing they could best serve the interests of world Jewry and of 
the Jewish-American community. 

Stephen Wise, Nahum Goldmann, and their associates among the senior exec- 
utives of the WJC did not operate in a vacuum as they addressed Jewish issues. 
Their public and political standing in the country must be taken into account 
when assessing their actions. From their papers we learn that they regarded them- 
selves as an integral part of the Democratic establishment in general, and of Roo- 
sevelt’s administration in particular. They saw no difference between themselves 
and Jews who occupied senior posts in the White House. They sought to conduct 
Jewish public activity in a manner that would not harm the Democratic admin- 
istration, thus to their minds best serving their interests as Jews.” They were 
not misled by the president or by Jewish and non-Jewish administration officials. 
They did not persuade themselves that Roosevelt’s government had done what 
was needed to rescue Jews from the Holocaust, or that President Harry Truman 
supported the founding of a Jewish state as part of the post-war arrangements. 
On the contrary, they applied their policy in the knowledge of the tragic situation 
of European Jews and despite the awareness that their efforts to influence the 
administration’s policy on Jewish and Zionist matters were—as they themselves 
termed them—muted. Nevertheless, the continuation of Roosevelt in office and 
assuring a Democratic majority in Congress were, in their view, a supreme stra- 
tegic objective of the American Jewish public—simply because they were Ameri- 
can Jews.”'© They were convinced that curtailment of the Democratic administra- 
tion’s freedom of action, and worse still, the possibility that Roosevelt would be 
replaced, were far worse alternatives than the status quo.” 
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The evidence suggests that the policy of restraint practiced by Wise, Gold- 
mann, and their associates in the WJC leadership does not indicate that they 
were impervious to the fate of the Jews during the Holocaust or that they feared 
for their personal standing in America. We should note that both Wise and the 
Congress as an organization had signed financial guarantees that provided eco- 
nomic assistance to Jewish refugees who came to the United States during the 
war. These guarantees were essential to gaining authorization from officials in 
the State Department to accept Jewish refugees into the United States.”"° 

At the end of July 1943, Wise wrote to Goldmann about his effort to persuade 
the administration to take more strenuous action on behalf of European Jews. He 
told of a telegram he had sent to Henry Morgenthau, Roosevelt’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, and of his telephone conversations with Democratic senators, singling 
out the Democratic Senator from New York, Bob Wagner. Toward the end of the 
letter Wise concluded that, “I think we have done what could be done.”””? On 
other occasions both Wise and Goldmann spoke of the limits to their public and 
political power in the United States during time of war, and ascribed the actual 
restrictions they faced in campaigning for rescue to their status as representatives 
of an ethnic minority in the American arena during a time of world war. Wise, 
Goldmann, and their colleagues in the Congress leadership felt that, according 
to their world view and given the prevailing circumstances in the United States 
during the 1940s, they had done all they could to rescue Jews during the Holo- 
caust. The political partnership and close personal ties between Wise and Gold- 
mann reinforce the impression that Wise’s words were sincere, and that he firmly 
believed that no-one could have attained more in the struggle to rescue Jews 
during the Holocaust.”*° 

Beginning in the latter half of the 1930s, the American Jewish public became 
far more ready to engage in Jewish and specifically Zionist activity, despite 
fearing rising anti-Semitism stemming from the economic crisis and the anti-Se- 
mitic propaganda emanating from Germany. Although American Jews were not 
quick to respond to Hitler’s accession to power in 1933, early signs of a growing 
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Zionist endeavor in the United States were now becoming discernible. There was 
sharp rise in the amount of money collected by the Jewish philanthropic foun- 
dations and the Zionist appeals in the early 1930s; membership of the women’s 
Hadassah Organization increased considerably; a growing number of people 
were joining the Zionist movement; and even more were participating in Zionist 
events.””" Fear of anti-Semitism in the United States grew alongside awareness of 
the deteriorating situation of Jews in Germany, of the burgeoning anti-Semitism 
in Central and Eastern Europe, and of the emerging rift between Britain and the 
Zionist movement. These factors enhanced the sense of Jewish solidarity and the 
willingness to engage in public and political activity as an ethnic group in the 
American arena.”” 

A guide to community action published by the Congress’s women’s league 
demonstrates the growing ethnic activity within the Jewish community in the 
wake of the Holocaust and World War II.” The document reports on the col- 
lection of thousands of tons of clothes for Jewish survivors, the struggle against 
racism in America, the encouragement of purchasing and reading the Congress 
Weekly, and dissemination of U.S. government bonds to fund the struggle against 
the Nazis. A large section of the guide is devoted to a gala dinner that was to be 
held in New York in honor of the Congress’s women activists who had met their 
fundraising goals. The authors explain that the drama of the period necessitated 
setting a high standard, and that only women who had succeeded in raising fifty 
dollars or more would be permitted to attend the event. There would be none 
of the customary concessions and compromises. It appears that the contempo- 
rary public, too, felt that the previous standards of ethnic activity were irrelevant 
to the World War II period, and the new norms gave practical expression to the 
expansion of the Congress’s activity in the United States.*** 
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These trends did not go unnoticed by the founders of the WJC, which had 
been established in 1936 as a democratic organization with a view to enhancing 
public activity undertaken by Jews as a distinct ethnic group to promote the well- 
being of Jews around the world. Its founders recognized the existence of a world- 
wide Jewry and the need to act on its behalf, but believed that Jewish political 
endeavor should not be left to those unacquainted with the intricacies of diplo- 
matic and public activity—all the more so given the crisis of European Jewry and 
the Holocaust. 

Two considerations drove the founders to seek to channel Jewish ethnic activ- 
ity in the United States and the world at large in a manner that they deemed to be 
correct. The first was linked to their perception of the constraints upon ethnic pol- 
itics in America. They believed that uncontrolled activity could do untold damage 
to the standing of the Jews in American society, and would thus also restrict their 
ability to act in the interests of European Jewry. This outlook is expressed in a 
lecture delivered by Wise in his New York synagogue in 1946”. He felt that there 
was no such thing as the Jewish vote in the political and social reality of Amer- 
ican Zionism and of American Jewry. By this he meant that the Jewish public in 
America would not allow any political body to determine its voting patterns, and 
that Jewish voters cast their votes freely and were by no means a “flock of sheep 
that is led to the polling booth”.’”° Wise stressed that American society comprised 
many ethnic and religious groups, and it was thus of great importance that ethnic 
groups not be identified with one particular party. For the sake of the unity of 
American society it was essential to ensure that the ethnic and religious group- 
ings remained non-partisan, or at the least refrained from supporting only one 
party. Aware that he was associated with the Democratic establishment, Wise 
thus declared that he opposed the use of the Jewish vote in 1946 on principle, 
and not merely because this was directed against the Democratic Party. He added 
that he would oppose the use of the Jewish vote even if doing so were to assist the 
Democratic candidates. He furthermore emphasized that throughout his public 
career he had never used the Jewish vote to promote the interest of the Demo- 
cratic Party. When he joined Roosevelt’s campaign he had sought the support of 
all the country’s citizens, irrespective of their religious affiliation, in the belief 
that Roosevelt’s election would serve the interests of the entire country. Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants should not vote according to their religious affiliation, 
but as Americans! Wise maintained that it was disingenuous to claim that the 
Jewish vote had been turned against the administration rather than in favor of the 
Republicans, since, given the two-party political system, opposition to one party 
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inevitably led to support for the other. Zionist agitation against the Democratic 
administration had therefore meant voting for the Republicans and their candi- 
dates in the elections.’”” 

Despite his declared opposition to the idea of consolidating the Jewish vote, 
Wise went on to appeal to the Jewish voting public to vote for Democratic candi- 
dates as Jews for singular Zionist and Jewish reasons. His use of a reasoning that 
spoke only to the Jewish voter demonstrates that, despite his proclamations to 
the contrary, Wise sought to galvanize a pro-Democratic Jewish vote. He accepted 
the claims that the Democratic administration had not acted with sufficient 
vigor on the Palestine question, but maintained that it was incorrect and unjust 
to assert that the Democratic administration was responsible for the failure of 
efforts to transfer one hundred thousand displaced persons from Europe to Pal- 
estine. The true culprit was neither the White House nor the State Department, 
but the British government, which, unlike the president or the State Department, 
held the keys to Palestine. Wise maintained that Truman’s failure to transport 
the hundred thousand displaced persons to Palestine was attributable to a lack 
of political skill and did not indicate that he was insensitive to the fate of these 
people or that he opposed their immigration. And once again, attempting to blur 
his desire to galvanize the Jewish vote in favor of the Democrats, Wise declared 
that the Land of Israel was dear to the hearts of American Zionists, who would 
resist pressure to persuade them to vote merely along ethnic and religious lines. 
He was of the opinion that the use of racial and religious arguments was unwise, 
since it was, in the last resort, likely to harm the Zionist movement. He rejected 
the call to American Jews to vote solely on the strength of Zionist considerations 
without taking into account internal American problems and other aspects of 
United States foreign policy. He stressed that it would be a serious mistake to turn 
the American Zionist movement into a tool of American party politics.*?8 

Wise’s lecture is indicative of the tension that existed between his allegiance 
to the Democratic Party and the possibility of turning the Jewish vote against the 
Democratic establishment in the hope of winning political gains for the Zionist 
movement. A concerted effort to galvanize the Jewish voting public so as to exert 
pressure on the administration may benefit the Zionist movement and the cam- 
paign for the rescue of Jews, but was apt to damage the Democratic Party. Wise 
opposed such an effort in principle. He asserted that such a move would jeopar- 
dize the Jews’ assimilation into American society and would facilitate racist and 
religious tendencies, which, in the general long-term view, could endanger the 


227 Wise’s lecture at New York’s free synagogue, November 1, 1946, CZA, A-243/42. A transcript 
of the lecture was distributed to the Jewish and general American media. 
228 Ibid. 
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American Jewish public.””? Wise’s uncompromising opposition to the use of the 
Jewish vote in 1946 was thus a function of his apprehension that doing so would 
harm the Democratic Party, which was his political home. He tried to resolve the 
contradiction by resorting to the argument that underpinned his political artful- 
ness, namely that a Democratic election victory would serve the future interests 
of the Zionist movement—whose political and social outlook was more compati- 
ble with that of the Democrats. 

The second consideration underlying the WJC founders’ approach was linked 
to their standing within the American political sphere and their political and 
public position. An overwhelming majority of American Jews was prepared to take 
action on behalf of European Jewry during World War II, to resolve the problem 
of the displaced persons, and eventually to establish a Jewish state. Within the 
reality of a bi-party political system, such action was inherently damaging to 
the Democratic administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, who were 
accused of having been callous to the fate of Europe’s Jews prior to and follow- 
ing the war, and/or of being opposed to the establishment of a Jewish state. The 
practical consequence of this criticism of the Democratic regimes was to hand a 
political advantage to the Republican Party, something that ran contrary to the 
WJC founders’ political and ideological outlook.”*° The fact during the war years, 
Wise and Goldmann were prepared to step up action on behalf of the founding of 
a Jewish state to a greater extent than on intensifying the campaign for rescuing 
the Jews of Europe does not contradict their overall policy within the American 
arena, and in no way stemmed from a disregard for the fate of these Jews. Wise 
and Goldmann believed that although American Jewish activity in support of 
a Jewish state and thus challenging Roosevelt’s regime was undesirable, it did 
not resemble activity promoting the rescue of Jews. The issue of Palestine was of 
importance to the Jewish public and engaged the decision makers in the admin- 
istration, but did not possess the same public and political significance as the 
rescue issue. Naturally, the American war effort was high on the country’s agenda 
and personally touched a significant proportion of American citizens. Wise and 
Goldmann thus assumed that forging a linkage between the United States’ par- 


229 Ibid. 

230 It is beyond the scope of this book to survey the copious literature on the activity of ethnic 
groups in general and Jewish groups in particular within American politics. On the patterns of 
Jewish voting for Roosevelt and the Democratic Party, see Henry L. Feingold, “From Equality to 
Liberty: The Changing Political Culture of American Jews,” in Robert M. Selter and Norman J. 
Cohen (eds.), The Americanization of the Jews (New York, 1995), 114-116. For a general discussion 
of voting patterns in general and ethnic voting patterns in particular, see Thomas Sowell, The 
Economics and Politics of Race (New York, 1973); Angus Campbell, The American Voter (New 
York, 1960). 
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ticipation in the war and the rescue of European Jewry would most likely serve 
the interests of the president’s opponents and cause significant electoral damage 
to Democratic candidates and to the president during the various election cam- 
paigns of the 1940s. The Palestine issue, on the other hand, was not a burning 
national issue in America, did not personally impact every American citizen, and 
did not, therefore, encompass the same potential to harm the president, whose 
opponents could not exploit this issue to his detriment. 

The complexity involved in conducting Jewish ethnic and public activity 
during World War II required Wise, Goldmann and their colleagues in the WJC 
leadership to construct an intricate public campaign that would enable more 
intensive action to be taken on behalf of founding a Jewish state than on the issue 
of rescue, while allowing them to control and to restrain activity on both matters. 
They believed that by so doing they would be serving two objectives at the same 
time. The first objective derived from their realization that the American Jewish 
public was eager to act in response to the events in Europe. Wise and Goldmann 
feared that stepping up public pressure on behalf of Europe’s Jews was dan- 
gerous, and they thus channeled Jewish public action into the struggle for the 
establishment of a Jewish state. By so doing they lent their hand to intensifying 
ethnic Jewish activity that was harmful to Roosevelt’s administration, yet did not 
impact his ability to fight the Nazis in Europe. The second objective is revealed 
in the papers of Wise and Goldmann, which show that they genuinely desired 
the founding of a Jewish state as part of the international arrangements to be put 
in place after World War II. They therefore conducted a complex and controlled 
ethnic effort within the American sphere that facilitated the struggle for the foun- 
dation of a Jewish state while attempting to limit as far as possible the damage it 
would inflict.?** 

In 1944, in the midst of the war and while the Germans were still murdering 
the Jews of Europe, Abba Hillel Silver, the American Jewish leader considered 
by contemporaries and scholars alike to have skillfully harnessed the shock and 
upheaval caused by the Holocaust to turn the American Jewish public into a polit- 
ical force that conducted a Herculean struggle for the founding of a Jewish state in 
Palestine, chose to lead a public campaign to promote the pro-Zionist resolutions 
in Congress, rather than resolutions calling for the rescue of European Jewry.”? 


231 On the support offered by Wise and Goldmann toward the establishment of a Jewish state, 
see, for example, Wise’s speech at the opening of the Congress convention at Atlantic City, No- 
vember 26, AJA, 361 A67/8; and Goldmann’s address on the same occasion. 

232 See Ben Gurion’s comments on Silver’s actions in the United States in 1944 and 1945, Ben 
Gurion at the Jewish Agency Executive meeting in Jerusalem, CZA, S-100. See also Raphael, Sil- 
ver, 97-115. 
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Silver’s choice demonstrates that despite his disagreement with Wise concern- 
ing the proper way of conducting ethnic politics in the United States, he in fact 
concurred with Wise’s and Goldmann’s assessment of the dire implications of 
placing the issue of the rescue of European Jews at the top of the public agenda. 
Therefore, rather than making an effort to submit resolutions to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives regarding the need to intensify the administration’s 
actions on behalf of rescue, he chose to wage a public campaign calling for the 
establishment of a Jewish state. 

As may be gleaned from his sermons in his Cleveland synagogue, Silver feared 
that World War II would be dubbed a “Jewish war,” and was aware of the limita- 
tions and difficulty of waging a Jewish political campaign of an ethnic nature. He 
maintained that the public discourse on minorities in the United States contrib- 
uted to the perpetuation of the problem rather than to its resolution. Engagement 
with this topic was recreating those negative social patterns of the old world that 
people had attempted to alter and improve upon during the building of Ameri- 
can society. Europe had been plagued by the problem of minorities for centuries, 
whereas Americans had tried to resolve the issue by focusing on the rights of the 
individual rather than on those of the minorities. Silver claimed that America was 
occupied in protecting the rights of all human beings, irrespective of race, color, 
or creed. Americans should be measured by their personality and achievements 
and not by the ethnic or religious group to which they belonged. These issues 
were the private affair of each American citizen. This outlook had enabled the 
United States to absorb immigrants from hundreds of lands and to turn them into 
upstanding American citizens. These immigrants and their descendants were 
unconditionally loyal to America and many of them were to be found among the 
injured and the fallen whose names appeared each day in the press. Silver did 
not gloss over the problem of racism in American society, but stressed in par- 
ticular the problems of the black minority and anti-Semitism. He attacked those 
who employed anti-Semitic arguments to oppose legislation on labor relations, 
national insurance, and the New Deal. American anti-Semites had disseminated 
propaganda that portrayed international Jewish banking as having pushed the 
United States into the war. The Jews were presented as bearing responsibility for 
the deep economic crisis, and of controlling the movie industry, broadcasting 
networks, and the Democratic Party.”? Silver noted that the problem of racism 
had existed in the United States long before the rise of the Nazis to power. The 
problem of the blacks was created in the United States and had not been imported 
by foreign elements. Millions of American citizens were still suffering discrimina- 


233 On the prominence and stature of Jews in the American movie industry, see Neal Gabler, An 
Empire of Their Own, How the Jews Invented Hollywood (New York, 1988). 
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tion because of the color of their skin—and not only in the Southern states. Dis- 
crimination against the black population was demonstrated in all walks of life: 
in schools, churches, residential neighborhoods, hospitals, public transporta- 
tion, and entertainment. Blacks were unable to find work according to their skills 
and the standard of living of most of them was low. Silver proposed undertaking 
extensive educational actions to combat racism, as well as passing decisive legis- 
lation outlawing racist activity in the United States.?** 

Silver returned to the issue of the Jewish vote in a further sermon he delivered 
in Cleveland in the midst of the contest for the Presidency between Roosevelt 
and Thomas Dewey in 1944. He stated that he had no wish to influence the way 
in which his congregation would vote or to induce members of the audience to 
support one or the other of the candidates, adding that he would not express 
public support for a particular candidate because of his position as head of the 
Emergency Council. He said that the Zionist movement as a whole had not taken 
sides since there was support for both parties among American Zionists. He noted 
that both the Democrats and the Republicans had included pro-Zionist sections 
in their platforms and that there were loyal supporters of the Zionist movement in 
both parties. Given its political situation, the Zionist movement needed to ensure 
support for both Republicans and Democrats and to cooperate with both of them. 
Silver maintained that it would be a political mistake to declare public support for 
either of the candidates, and emphasized that the leaders of both the parties and 
the presidential candidates themselves understood and accepted his position. 
Nevertheless, despite refraining from active involvement in the election, Silver 
continued, by virtue of his role as rabbi and as an American citizen, he wished 
to discuss certain issues that had arisen during the course of the 1944 campaign. 
He noted that topics linked to the questions of religion and race had been raised 
during this election, citing the example of the attacks on the Jewish labor leader 
Sidney Hilman, who figured prominently in Roosevelt’s campaign. While a pol- 
itician could, indeed, expect to be attacked by his opponents, Silver felt that the 
propaganda directed at Hilman was of a different order, and rejected in partic- 
ular the emphasis placed on the fact that Hilman was an immigrant who had 
been born outside the United States. At a time when our sons were serving in the 
armed forces, he asserted, sustaining injuries and dying, the fact that they had 
been born beyond the borders of America was of no consequence whatsoever. 
Silver considered it to be an un-American act and a Nazi-like mode of operation 
to emphasize that a person was an immigrant, thus exploiting anti-Semitic sen- 
timents and diverting attention from the cardinal issues. He warned that the use 


234 Silver’s sermon in his Cleveland synagogue on the topic of minority groups in American 
society, 1942 (no precise date given), Silver Archive, 5/600. 
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of Nazi methods in the United States was an ominous sign, and expressed his 
hope that American society had not been irreparably harmed and that the issue 
would disappear once the election campaign had come to an end. He concluded 
his sermon by reiterating that no Jewish issue was at stake in the election, and 
that American Jews would vote not as Jews, but as American citizens. The first 
objective of American Jews, as American citizens and as Jews, was to reject intol- 
erant and un-American activity directed at them; for this reason they should vote 
as American citizens and for the best interests of the country.?” 

Silver’s sermons indicate how careful he was in addressing the topic of the 
Jewish vote and the voting patterns of American Jews. His use of Hilman as an 
example is instructive. Like many among his audience, Silver himself was born 
beyond the borders of the United States, and believed that referring to Hilman as 
an immigrant rather than as an American citizen was likely to bring the social 
standing of many American Jews into question. Such fears may explain the dis- 
parity between the public pronouncements of Silver, Wise, and other American 
Jewish leaders, who tended to downplay the importance of the Jewish vote or 
even to deny its existence, and the discreet use they made of it. 

One gains an appreciation of Silver’s unease with regard to racist and sec- 
tarian tendencies within American society. He referred in particular to a series 
of anti-Semitic claims pertaining to the ability of American Jews to exert political 
influence on the administration. Given such sentiments, Silver, like Wise, feared 
that engagement in political activity on the part of the American Zionist move- 
ment, the operation of a Zionist lobby in Washington, and the exploitation of 
the Jewish vote could easily provide ammunition to anti-Semitic elements within 
the American political system and reinforce anti-Semitic tendencies in Ameri- 
can society. Silver pointed out that the Jews were not the only ethnic minority 
to be subjected to sectarian and discriminatory treatment, and that such treat- 
ment was a structural problem in American society. It was difficult to combat so 
deep-rooted a phenomenon—a fact that increased concern that the Jews might 
be deprived of their status as equal citizens in American society and instead be 
regarded as an ethnic group whose loyalty to the United States was subject to 


235 Silver’s sermon on the topic: “Thoughts on the Election Campaign and the Forthcoming 
Election”, November 5, 1944, Silver Archive, 6/711. Additional topics raised by Silver in his lecture 
included the following: the advantages and drawbacks of the two-party system in the United 
States; the blurring of the differences between the two large parties; and the uniqueness of the 
continuing existence of American democracy. Despite Silver’s denials of his involvement in the 
election campaign, the Jewish press published reports suggesting that the pro-Zionist declara- 
tion by the Republican presidential candidate Dewey had been made following his meeting with 
Silver. See “Dewey Issues Statement after Conference with Rabbi Silver,” The Jewish Post, Octo- 
ber 20, 1944. 
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question. Silver’s analysis affords a further perspective on the motives that drove 
him, Wise, and Goldmann to try to downplay the campaign for the rescue of Euro- 
pean Jews. Emphasizing such a campaign could, according to their assessment, 
have brought only modest achievements in terms of rescue, but could very well 
serve both as a tool with which to harm Roosevelt’s presidency and to turn Amer- 
ican Jews into a minority that was unable to use its position as the largest Jewish 
community in the world to promote the interests of Jews worldwide. 

Within the political and social reality of the early 40s, the founders of the WJC 
in America did not think of themselves as different, in many respects, from the 
Jewish financial elites of German origin represented by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee or from Jews who occupied senior positions in the Democratic administra- 
tion. These elites shared the same interests, which were generally associated with 
their support for the Democratic Party and/or for desirable ways of integrating 
Jews into American society. The growth of distinct Jewish ethnic activity during 
the thirties was inimical to their outlook, and was likely to encourage Jews to 
stray from what they perceived to be the desirable way to implement this integra- 
tion. It was for this reason that they founded the World Jewish Congress, which in 
effect worked in close cooperation with these established elites.” 

The term “congress” was deliberately chosen for the organization in order 
to convey to the broad Jewish public the sense that this was a democratic body 
committed to enhancing the public and political presence of Jews as an ethnic 
minority operating for the good of world Jewry. In fact, however, from the late 
1930s onward, the WJC conducted itself in a different, non-democratic, manner 
designed to enable its leaders to conduct independent political activity free of 
supervision, and to guide the ethnic activity of the American Jewish public in the 
correct direction as they perceived it. Yet this inclination in fact moved the WJC 
away from activity on behalf of world Jewry and reduced the influence of non-es- 
tablishment bodies such as the Bergson group, which operated independently of 
the American Jewish community’s organizational structure, refused to accept the 
authority of Zionist institutions in the United States, and engaged in a militant 
campaign against the apathy and ineffectiveness of the American administration 
with regard to the rescue of Jews during the Holocaust period.?*” 

Ina letter to Gruenbaum, who was introduced in Chapter 1, Nahum Goldmann 
described a series of Jewish public activities in the early 1940s that had allowed 
the broad Jewish public to “let off steam” by creating an impression of public 


236 For a different view on this issue, see Gulie Ne’eman Arad, America, Its Jews, and the Rise of 
Nazism (Bloomington, 2000). 
237 On Goldmann’s efforts to suppress the Bergson group, see Goldmann’s letter to Shertok, 
May 19, 1944, CZA, Z-6/27755. 
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action, but in effect obviated the danger of harming the Democratic Party and 
President Roosevelt’s administration by closely adhering to the boundaries that 
the WJC itself had set by refraining from employing the Jewish vote in a manner 
that its activists believed could damage their standing within American society. 
The singular position of world Jewry from the early 1930s onward, and the stature 
of the American Jewish community at this time as the largest and most powerful 
in the world, induced the Jewish public in the United States to act within ethnic 
political boundaries and to make its voice heard on behalf of Europe’s persecuted 
Jews. Yet this tendency highlighted the problems that could emerge from such 
patterns of ethnic political activism. Given these circumstances, the Jewish lead- 
ership felt obliged to set up new organizational structures with a view to ensuring 
that these patterns of Jewish activism would not exceed what they considered to 
be desirable for the Jews and compatible with their political and public status 
within American society as a whole.?* 


238 A similar debate concerning the circumstances in which the Rescue Committee was found- 
ed is ongoing. Opinion is divided on the question whether it was an important tool in organizing 
rescue operations in the yishuv, or merely a means of defusing the frustration felt by the Jewish 
public in Palestine. See Frilling, Ben Gurion, 184-204. 
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Figure 1: A poster advertising the Foster Parents Plan for European Jewish Children. 
AJA, 361 J11/5. 
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Figure 2: Photographs of children hidden with peasant families in the Foster Parents Plan 
for European Jewish Children. AJA, 361 11/5. 
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Figure 4: Nahum Goldmann. AJA, 361 J13/24. 
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Figure 5: Stephen Wise. AJA, 361 J14/23. 
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Figure 6: Program cover of the War Emergency Conference, Atlantic City, N.J., 26-30 November 
1944. AJA, 361 J17/1. 
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Figure 7: Participant tags of the War Emergency Conference, Atlantic City, N.J., 26-30 November, 


1944. AJA, 361 J17/1. 
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Figure 8: Poster of the American Committee for the Rehabilitation of European Jewish Children. 
AJA, 361 J18/1. 
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Figure 9: War Emergency Conference at the St. Charles Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J., 26-30 November 


1944. 


Chapter 3 
The World Jewish Congress’s Rescue Effort 


The “Soul Searching” Conference in Atlantic City 


The wartime conference of the World Jewish Congress convened in Atlantic City 
in 1944. This was the first international Jewish gathering to take place since 
the outbreak of the war and was attended by delegates from 26 countries. They 
came from the United States, Palestine, South America, and the European coun- 
tries that had been liberated from Nazi occupation. Even emissaries who had 
managed to escape from Jewish communities in areas that were still under Nazi 
control attended. Fifteen hundred people gathered for the opening evening to 
hear speeches delivered by Stephen Wise and Nahum Goldmann.”?? The WJC 
conference convened in the shadow of the reports on the horrendous dimen- 
sions of the loss even as the killing in Europe continued. This backdrop imparts 
particular importance to the minutes of the conference, brings the debates held 
there into relief, and illuminates the problems with which the WJC leadership 
contended during the Holocaust period. The records of the Atlantic City confer- 
ence afford historians a singular opportunity to examine the outlooks of those in 
the United States involved in activity on behalf of the Jews of Europe as events 
were unfolding. Many of the debates held at the Atlantic City conference were 
devoted to critical assessment of the actions taken by American Jews, particularly 
by the WJC leadership, to rescue Jews during the Holocaust. Leon Kubowitzki, a 
native of Lithuania who migrated to the United States in 1940 and who directed 
the Congress’s rescue effort in Europe, delivered one of the key speeches at the 
conference.”“° Kubowitzki estimated that five and a half million Jews had been 
murdered by the Nazis. American Jews and the WJC leadership had not even suc- 
ceeded in slowing the pace of this mass murder and Kubowitzki termed the effort 
a total failure. Yet at the same time, and despite the dreadful sense of failure, 
Kubowitzki added a reservation to the effect that the WJC was under an obliga- 
tion to itself and to future generations to explain the rescue enterprise from the 


239 See the press statement on the conference, November 1944 (no precise date given), AJA, 361 
A68/4. 

240 Kubowitzki’s speech at the Atlantic City conference, November 26, 1944, AJA, 361 A68/2. 
Kubowitzki immigrated to Israel in 1948 and occupied senior positions in Israel’s Foreign Min- 
istry. In 1959 he was appointed Chairman of Yad Vashem, continuing in this role until his death. 
To appreciate the significance of Kubowitzki’s work at Yad Vashem one should note that the WJC 
was Closely involved in establishing the body. See, for example, Minutes of Meeting on the topic 
of Yad Vashem, October 28, 1948, AJA, 361 D104/2. 
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point of view of the organization’s leaders. He noted that history would judge 
the WJC leadership according to two major issues: whether it could have rescued 
more Jews, and to what extent had the leadership contributed to the rescue of 
those Jews who had managed to escape or to survive the Nazi inferno. Kubowitzki 
foresaw that even were one to conclude that it had been impossible to rescue 
more Jews, it would be unbearably difficult first to come to terms with the huge 
disparity between the number of those murdered and the number of survivors, 
and second to accept that the Congress leadership had been unable to persuade 
the Allies to take meaningful steps to assist the Jews.*“* 

The policy of restraining the public campaign for rescue that the WJC leader- 
ship conducted in the United States during the war years added to the immense 
difficulty of coming to terms with the Jewish tragedy in Europe. This policy 
created the impression that the action taken to assist European Jews had been 
muted. Many of the speakers in Atlantic City were indeed scathingly critical of the 
actions of WJC leaders during the Holocaust. One representative of Polish Jewry 
stated that: 


Of course, the World Jewish Congress is a wonderful organization, but we have sinned, we 
have committed a mortal sin, we are mortally guilty. I have not heard one resolution yet that 
has any teeth in it. We ought to stand at the mourning biers and beg forgiveness from our 
dead. Every one of us here is partially to blame for these slaughters. None of the punish- 
ments of war crimes that we talk about will be of any avail if we do not take upon ourselves 
some of the guilt.” 


Despite the sense of opprobrium manifest at the conference, the policy of restrain- 
ing public activity on behalf of rescue in the United States was the conspicuous 
element of intensive efforts to come to the aid of Europe’s Jews prior to the out- 
break of World War II, during the war years, and following its conclusion, when 
assistance was given to the displaced persons. Other minutes of the Atlantic City 
conference, as well as other archival sources pertaining to WJC activity during 
the Holocaust period, demonstrate that alongside the policy of restraint, the WJC 
conducted extensive discreet diplomatic activity on behalf of European Jews and 
set up clandestine and underground machinery to engage in rescue. This sphere 


241 Kubowitzki’s speech, November 26, 1944. About Kubowitzki’s proposal to bomb Auschwitz 
see, Breitman and Lichtman, FDR, 281-282. For a general discussion about this issue see, Breit- 
man and Lichtman, FDR, 281-288. 

242 Minutes of the Congress conference in Atlantic City, November 26-30, 1944, AJA, 361 A67/3. 
Other delegates at the conference asserted that responsibility for the terrible loss rested on the 
WJC in general and on its leaders in particular. See the address of another Polish delegate, AJA, 
361 A67/5. 
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of activity complemented rather than vied with the policy of restraint and was, 
in effect, a part of it. The WJC leaders believed that clandestine, underground 
diplomatic activity was preferable not merely because it accorded with the policy 
of restraint, but because it was the only way to rescue Jews. This approach is 
detailed in a memorandum pertaining to the rescue of Jews composed by the 
Congress’s Rescue department in March 1944, which states: “The rescue of Jews 
from the clutches of the Nazis now falls for the most on commando and guerilla 
warfare. For example, there is no legal way, with the exception of exchange to get 
a Jew out of Nazi occupied Europe.”?“? 

Nahum Goldmann responded to the criticism in similar fashion—particularly 
to that leveled by the Polish delegates regarding the policy of restraint that he and 
Wise had led in the United States—and their failure to rescue a greater number 
of Jews from the Nazi horror. While he understood the indignation and anger 
expressed by these delegates, he pointed out the differences between the patterns 
of political action adopted by the Congress leadership—and by him and Wise in 
particular—and those employed by rank and file members of the Congress. He 
noted that “certainly it is easier for them to let their feelings come forward here 
since they are not in a political activity. It is easier for them to indulge themselves 
by releasing their emotions than for Dr. Wise, the Presidium or me.”?“* 

Goldmann continued to display his understanding of the anger and frustra- 
tion expressed by many speakers at the conference, but stressed that one could 
not conduct political activity that was driven by such feelings. He referred to the 
Riegner telegram episode as a test case that clarified his position. We may deduce 
from Goldmann’s address that many of the conference delegates were critical of 
Wise’s acquiescence to the demand of Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles 
that he delay public revelation of the information contained in the telegram in 
1942 until the competent officials in the State Department and in the American 
embassies and consulates in Europe had verified the dramatic news. Goldmann 
explained that Wise’s initial inclination upon receiving the telegram had been 
to publicize the information forthwith. He had, however, been obliged to delay 
public revelation of the material because publicizing the telegram without the 
authorization of the State Department would have had dire ramifications for the 
WJC’s ability to take action to rescue Jews. He explained that during wartime, the 
WJC leadership in the United States could maintain contact with its European 


243 Memorandum of the World Jewish Congress submitted to the War Refugee Board, March 3, 
1944, AJA, 361 A68/2. About the failure of the political efforts to bomb Auschwitz. See, Friling, 
Ben Gurion, 767-768. 

244 Goldmann’s statements in the minutes of the debates at the Atlantic City conference, No- 
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bureaus only through the State Department’s communications network. Unau- 
thorized publication of the Riegner telegram, which had been sent through the 
American consulate in Bern, would have meant that it would be the last telegram 
sent in this manner, and would in fact have put an end to the WJC’s entire Euro- 
pean operation.”“”° 

Four days before the Riegner telegram was dispatched to Wise, a letter from 
the U.S. Consulate in Geneva arrived at Riegner’s Geneva office,“° informing him 
that the American embassy in Bern had not been given permission from the State 
Department in Washington to transfer the reports on German plans to extermi- 
nate the Jews of Europe to Stephen Wise in New York. The reason given for the 
refusal was that the information contained in the telegram was unreliable and 
had not been confirmed by other sources. This communication from the embassy 
in Bern adds a further dimension to the information previously available regard- 
ing the attempts on the part of the State Department to prevent dispatch of the 
report in the first place and subsequently to delay its dissemination.” 

Wise took steps to disseminate the information covertly despite the State 
Department’s opposition. Acting on Wise’s behalf, WJC representatives in Europe 
approached Czechoslovakian President Edvard Benes and informed him of the 
appalling news that had arrived from Switzerland.*“* Following this meeting, a 
representative of Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk wrote to Wise 
likewise requesting him to delay publication of the information and not to dis- 
tribute it freely. The leaders of the Czechoslovakian government-in-exile also 
believed it was highly likely that the information was erroneous. The letter raised 
speculation that the report might be an effort by the Nazi propaganda machine to 
generate an anti-German chain reaction among Jews and non-Jews in Europe that 
would enable the Germans to intensify their actions against local populations. 
Benes was quoted in the letter as having questioned the credibility of the informa- 
tion on the grounds that were the Germans indeed implementing an overall move 
to exterminate European Jewry, this information would have already reached him 
from other sources. Despite these doubts, he promised to make every effort to 
check the veracity of the information contained in the Riegner telegram.””? 
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The U.S. State Department’s refusal to pass the information on to Wise four 
days before it actually reached New York and the Czechoslovak president’s 
request to delay publication of the telegram indicate the magnitude of the polit- 
ical pressure exerted on Wise to concede to these demands. As becomes evident 
in the series of considerations that Goldmann laid out in Atlantic City, Wise felt 
that he had no choice but to comply with the State Department’s decision Yet the 
letter Wise received from the Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry reveals that the head 
of the WJC in fact chose to operate clandestinely, in disregard of the State Depart- 
ment’s orders, and to disseminate the information in the Reigner telegram. WJC 
representatives approached the president of Czechoslovakia, thereby contraven- 
ing State Department instructions not to distribute the information. The Czecho- 
slovak leaders’ refusal to cooperate with Wise and their demand, which echoed 
that of the State Department, to put publication of the Riegner telegram on hold 
added to the already considerable difficulty that Wise, as president of the WJC, 
confronted in his attempts to distribute the dramatic news of the extermination 
of Europe’s Jews. 

Perusal of the papers of the WJC reveals an additional occasion on which the 
organization’s leaders chose to prevent dissemination of the information that had 
reached them regarding events in Europe on grounds that they defined as politi- 
cal. Toward the end of 1943, the Congress’s bureau in Lisbon, Portugal, received 
a report of the atrocities committed by Poles on Jews in Polish territory.”°° During 
consultations between the WJC offices in Portugal and New York, it was decided 
to delete the references to atrocities in the information disseminated to rank-and- 
file WJC activists around the world. The correspondence between Lisbon and New 
York indicates that the WJC leadership was fearful of damaging the cooperation 
between their organization and the Polish government-in-exile. The heads of the 
WJC made a point of informing the Polish government of the material in their 
possession and requested it to take action to modify the Polish population’s treat- 
ment of the Jews via the underground forces operating in occupied Poland. They 
were of the opinion that such action would be more effective than publicizing the 
report, which would be of no benefit and could only embarrass the exiled Polish 
government, damage the ongoing relations with it, and compromise the strength- 
ening of these ties in the future.” 

The case of the suppression of information about the atrocities committed 
by Poles against Jews highlights the dilemmas that emerged from the Atlantic 
City debate and further underlines the reasons for the trenchant criticism that 
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WJC delegates leveled at their leadership. The heads of the WJC had decided to 
delay publication of the Reigner telegram, refrained from criticizing the Roosevelt 
regime’s handling of the rescue effort at the press conference in April 1943, and 
suppressed altogether the reports of atrocities committed by Poles against Jews in 
Polish territory. The documents available to scholars show that the heads of the 
organization firmly believed in good faith that their mode of operation in all three 
cases was the only correct one. They felt that it was their duty as Jewish leaders 
at a time of crisis to take responsibility and refrain from making the information 
public. In all these cases, they believed, the benefit to be derived by revealing 
the information was negligible in comparison to the extensive and significant 
damage that could have been done to the Congress’s clandestine rescue endeavor. 
On the other hand, as the Atlantic City debates clearly reveal, the rank-and-file 
Congress members and even delegates to the organization’s conference believed 
that the leaders had no right to filter as they saw fit the information that reached 
them by virtue of their position. It may be assumed that the emphasis placed 
on democratic modes of operation upon the founding of the Congress served to 
exacerbate the anger felt by the organization’s members toward its leaders for 
having concealed such supremely important information from them. Judging by 
the utterances of Kubowitzki and Goldmann at the Atlantic City conference, WJC 
leaders were clearly aware of the anger felt by the delegates in general and Amer- 
ican Jews in particular, and surmised that future generations would likewise find 
them badly wanting. This assessment reinforces the impression that the Congress 
leaders were convinced that they had acted properly and were prepared to pay the 
public and personal price that this entailed. 

In order to impress upon his audience the extent of the WJC’s dependence 
on the various arms of the United States administration, particularly of the State 
Department, during the war, Goldmann told them how exceedingly difficult it was 
to transfer money from the United States to the organization’s offices in neutral 
countries and from there to occupied Europe with a view to financing the effort to 
rescue Jews. During wartime it was impossible to transfer money through regular 
banking channels. Moreover, the transfer of a significant amount of money from 
America to occupied European countries was labeled by U.S. law as a monetary 
transfer to enemy lands and required the authorization of the president, the Trea- 
sury, and the State Department. Goldmann explained further that even if the 
president were to authorize the transfer, the Treasury and the State Department 
could delay the process on various grounds, and that the cooperation of its offi- 
cials was vital to the success of so complex a transaction. He stressed that the WJC 
was obliged to operate within U.S. law and it was thus unrealistic to expect it to 
undertake illegal activity in the United States. Goldmann added that there was an 
enormous difference between conducting illegal activity in the United States and 
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doing so in Europe during World War II. As will be made clear later in this chapter, 
the Congress successfully undertook underground activity in occupied European 
countries and in neutral states, but did this with the support and backing of the 
institutions of the State Department and of the Allied Forces. Activity of this sort 
could not be carried out in the United States itself.” 

Congress documents reveal that Goldmann’s explanation of the matter of 
money transfers to Europe was based on fact, and that the ability to transfer 
money to Europe was a necessary condition for conducting the rescue effort. 
After holding meetings with the Polish government-in-exile and members of the 
Polish underground, Congress leaders concluded that it was highly unlikely that 
money transferred to Poland would reach its destination and be used to rescue 
Jews; they therefore decided to focus the rescue endeavor on Western and Central 
European countries occupied by the Germans.” Millions of Swiss francs were 
dispatched to the WJC bureau in Switzerland; from there the money was trans- 
ferred to various countries—chief among them France, Belgium and Holland—to 
be used to rescue and hide Jews. Hundreds of thousands of U.S. dollars were like- 
wise sent to the Congress’s Lisbon office to fund the smuggling of Jewish children 
to Spain and Portugal, and tens of thousands of dollars were transferred to the 
Slovakian underground to fund child-smuggling operations. Considerable sums 
were transferred to Italy, where they were used to enable the escape and conceal- 
ment of children in that country, and thousands of dollars were paid in bribes in 
Romania.”* 

The record of a meeting held in summer 1943 between Tartakower and Captain 
Foulis of the Office of Economic Warfare gives us an inkling of the daunting 
bureaucratic hurdles confronted by WJC representatives as they strove to transfer 
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funds to Europe.” Tartakower was attempting to send between $200,000 and 
$300,000 to Switzerland. The money was to be transferred to the International 
Red Cross to be used to send food parcels to Poland. Tartakower stressed that it 
was essential to transfer the money to the Red Cross in Switzerland since that 
organization lacked the funds required to finance the sending of the parcels, and 
without the money from the United States it would be impossible to dispatch 
the food to Poland. That same day, after meeting with Foulis, Tartakower held a 
long series of meetings with American Red Cross functionaries and with senior 
officials at the Civilian Internees Department of the United States Department 
of Defense. While the meetings were conducted in good spirits, Tartakower was 
told that final authorization of the transfer was required from the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Defense. The complexity of the challenge facing Tar- 
takower is revealed in his report of the discussion he held with senior officials 
concerning the legal status of the prospective Jewish recipients of the packages. 
Tartakower’s interlocutors maintained that if the recipients of the packages were 
Polish citizens it would not be possible to employ the machinery of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to support them. They explained that according to the Geneva 
Convention, the Red Cross could not assist citizens arrested by their own country. 
To Tartakower’s astonishment, they claimed that the Jews held by the Germans 
in camps in Poland were Polish citizens who had in fact been apprehended by 
the Polish government, and that it was thus impossible to send them food parcels 
through the International Red Cross. Tartakower explained that, first of all, not 
all the prisoners were Polish nationals, and that the Jewish detainees who were 
Polish citizens had been arrested by the German government and were thus enti- 
tled to the support of the International Red Cross. The officials, convinced by this 
argument, were happy to assist in the matter, promising to submit memoranda in 
support of the application to the State Department, and adding that the money 
would be transferred to Switzerland through the American Red Cross as soon as 
authorization from the State Department was received.*”® 

Tartakower’s report on his Washington meetings in the summer of 1943 
demonstrates the difficult task that faced Congress functionaries as they 
attempted to dispatch food and money to the Jews of Europe. Tartakower empha- 
sizes that the officials with whom he met genuinely sought to cooperate with the 
WIC. Still, they did not grasp the full significance of the implementation of the 
final solution with which the Germans were proceeding with increased vigor in 
the summer of 1943, even though reports of this development had reached the 
United States in the summer of 1942. This state of affairs made it difficult for the 
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WJC functionaries to break through the bureaucratic constraints that arose from 
the circumstances of a world wat. 

The World Jewish Congress could not conduct rescue operations in Europe 
without the monies sent from the United States, and the money could only be 
transferred subsequent to the prolonged process of receiving authorizations from 
various arms of the administration. To the administration, this was a matter of 
transferring American money to enemy countries during a time of war, which 
entailed maintenance of contacts with various elements in these enemy coun- 
tries and in countries under German occupation—a process that was, of course, 
totally forbidden.” 

The WJC papers pertaining to the transfer of funds from the United States 
to Europe continue to reveal the complexity of the rescue work engaged in by a 
public organization of a primarily philanthropic nature in the midst of a world 
war. A report by the WJC on its rescue efforts mentions a request submitted by 
the Geneva office headed by Riegner for tens of thousands of dollars in order to 
fund rescue activity in Romania and France during April 1943. Upon receipt of 
the request, the New York office sent urgent applications to the Department of 
the Treasury and to the State Department, which initially refused to authorize the 
request. Following intervention by the president, authorizations were received 
from both the State Department and the Treasury. Having obtained the necessary 
authorizations from all the U.S. authorities, the WJC leadership then had to deal 
with opposition on the part of Great Britain, which was concerned lest the money 
dispatched to Europe fall into the hands of the Germans or their allies, thereby 
weakening the economic blockade of Germany.”** The final authorization arrived 
only on December 18, 1943. It read as follows: 


In order to arrange for the Evacuation to places of safety of persons in France and Rumania 
whose lives are in imminent danger and, pending possible evacuation, to sustain and safe- 
guard the lives of such persons, your representative in Switzerland (including such agents 
as he may appoint) is hereby licensed notwithstanding the provisions of General Ruling No. 
11 to communicate with persons in France and Rumania in any manner he deems necessary 
or expedient and to take all other appropriate action, including the payment to persons in 
France of French francs and the payment to persons in Rumania of Rumanian lei for goods 
and services.”°? 
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Thus did one of the significant bureaucratic processes conducted discreetly 
behind the scenes, but which was vital to the rescue of European Jews culminate 
in dry, legalistic language—carefully failing to mention that the objective of the 
money transfer was to rescue Jews. The document was important in that it did 
not limit the money transfer to a single event, nor did it specify that it should be 
conducted by a specific individual. Rather, it granted sweeping authorization for 
the transfer of money by WJC functionaries throughout the war years. This was 
the first document of its kind to be issued by the United States Department of 
the Treasury to a private organization, and paved the way for the WJC and other 
Jewish organizations to transfer funds in the remaining years of the war. 


Philanthropy and Politics: The World Jewish Congress and the 
Jews of Europe 1936-1942 


The debates at the 1944 WJC conference in Atlantic City focused primarily on crit- 
icism of the ineffectiveness of the WJC’s leadership and institutions since 1942, 
when its leaders first heard of the Holocaust of European Jewry. Most scholarly 
debate on Stephen Wise, Nahum Goldmann and their colleagues likewise focuses 
on those years and levels similar criticism at them. The particular attention paid 
to the debate over the WJC’s actions during the Holocaust years is understand- 
able. However, a better understanding of the Congress’s patterns of activity from 
1942 onward—when they were aware of the Holocaust of European Jewry—may be 
gained by perusing WJC papers regarding the second half of the 1930s. These doc- 
uments reveal that despite the significant differences between the two periods 
and the fact (elaborated below) that the WJC fairly rapidly adopted new modes of 
operation in early 1943, the same modes of political and organizational deport- 
ment had characterized the organization from its inception in 1936, through the 
outbreak of World War II, up to the endeavor to rescue the Jews of Europe once 
information on the Holocaust had reached the United States. 

The organization’s leaders began a political campaign on behalf of Europe’s 
Jews immediately after convening its inaugural conference in August 1936. The 
main political effort focused on the American sphere with a view to persuading 
the administration, particularly the State Department, to convey to the Polish and 
Romanian governments that the United States viewed the attacks on the Jewish 
minority in those countries with disfavor and that it requested these governments 
to protect the rights of the Jews in accordance with the commitments they had 
made when signing the peace treaty at the end of the World War I.?°° The heads 
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of the WJC sought to exploit Wise’s personal and political ties with Jewish figures 
such as Frankfurter and Brandeis in order to activate them within the corridors 
of the administration for the benefit of Poland’s and Romania’s Jews. During the 
course of clandestine meetings held by Congress representatives with senior 
administration figures in Romania and Poland, the latter conveyed to the emis- 
saries that American pressure on the two countries was a powerful political tool 
that had the potential to bring about significant improvement in the condition of 
the Jews there.?° 

The WJC leadership was also active in the institutions of the League of 
Nations, where the organization’s functionaries emphasized the League’s obli- 
gation to protect the rights of minorities in general and those of European Jews 
in particular. They maintained that since the issue of minority rights was high 
on the League’s agenda, it was obligated to promote the rights of Jews not only 
among its members, but also in non-member countries. This position enabled 
Congress leaders to demand that the League protect the rights of Germany’s Jews, 
even though Germany had left the League.” 

Despite the League of Nation’s significant inherent structural problems, 
which came to the fore in the latter half of the 1930s, the WJC’s leaders went out 
of their way to operate in this arena. The grave state of Europe’s Jews left them no 
choice in the matter; they sought every available channel through which to ame- 
liorate their situation. They thus made energetic efforts at the League’s Septem- 
ber 1938 assembly in Geneva. They held meetings with the British deputy foreign 
minister, senior members of the Romanian regime, and League of Nations func- 
tionaries responsible for addressing the refugee issue, among others.?° 

In 1937 WJC representatives in Europe held an internal meeting in Vienna.”“ 
The participants felt that the situation of Polish Jews was the worst in Europe and 
termed it tragic. At the conclusion of the meeting they decided not to publicize 
a resolution regarding the Jews of Poland, fearing that such a pronouncement 
would spark a sharp reaction on the part of the Polish regime and would endan- 
ger Congress emissaries operating in the country. However, a decision was made 
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to step up clandestine efforts on behalf of Polish Jewry.” Consequently, WJC 
spokesmen in Europe held meetings with the foreign ministers of Poland, Italy, 
Romania, and Czechoslovakia.” Of particular interest are the secret meetings 
that Nahum Goldmann held with the French Prime Minister Leon Blum during 
the second half of 1937. Goldmann’s objective was to have the French exert pres- 
sure on the Polish government to improve its treatment of the Jews. Congress 
leaders felt that French intervention was essential because the ongoing political 
instability in Poland was likely to exacerbate the regime’s anti-Semitic policy as 
it sought to curry favor with the gentile Polish public. The WJC leadership espe- 
cially sought French and British intervention to remove Foreign Minister Jozef 
Beck from his key position in the Polish leadership. Beck was a member of the 
troika that governed Poland following the death of Jozef Pilsudski in May 1935. 
Beck led a pro-German policy in Poland and opposed the minorities contract, 
and the WJC’s leadership thus believed that his removal from power or restriction 
of his authority would be a significant step toward improving the lot of Poland’s 
Jews.’ Later in 1937, representatives of the Congress executive committee met 
with the French foreign minister’s Chief of Bureau Rochat prior to Foreign Minis- 
ter Yvon Delbos’s forthcoming visit to Poland and Romania in December of that 
year.” They maintained that the Jewish question in Poland had become a yard- 
stick and a symbol of the struggle between the fascist and democratic forces in 
the country, and that the French government was therefore obliged not merely to 
support Polish Jews on moral grounds, but also to assist the democratic forces 
there. As to Romania, the Congress representatives asserted that Romania’s Jews 
were preparing to submit an affidavit to the League of Nations requesting League 
protection because of their intolerable situation. They foresaw that such a step 
would lead to a rift between the regime in Romania and the League of Nations 
and would reinforce fascist tendencies in the country. Thus, in this instance too, 
it was in the French government’s supreme interest to moderate the Romanian 
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government’s anti-Jewish policy in order to prevent a widening of the rift between 
Romania and the democratic forces.”©? 

At their meeting with the minister’s chief of bureau, WJC emissaries stressed 
the political advantages that would accrue to France if it supported the Jews of 
Poland and Romania. In attempting to persuade the French government to take 
action on behalf of the Jews of Poland and Romania, they did not raise moral 
aspects or invoke the fundamental right of Jews to equal civil rights. They proba- 
bly felt that such arguments would not spur the French to take action of this kind, 
and were thus obliged to create a political world picture in which action to assist 
Jews would serve French interests. This approach provides an additional perspec- 
tive on the dire straits in which European Jewry found itself, and the stern and 
complex challenge entailed in the conduct of political lobbying on their behalf. 

In addition to their contacts with France, senior functionaries in the WJC cul- 
tivated ties with opposition elements in Poland who they felt could counteract 
the country’s anti-Semitic policy. They believed it was essential to take action 
on behalf of Polish Jews within Europe as a whole as well as in Poland itself, an 
approach that set the WJC apart from other philanthropic bodies, and particularly 
from the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC). Congress leaders 
believed that political activity would in the last resort be far more effective in 
ameliorating the condition of Poland’s Jews than the vast sums that the JDC was 
funneling to them. 

The meeting with the bureau chief of the French foreign minister was not 
the only occasion on which WJC functionaries in Europe, especially Goldmann, 
tried to turn the question of East European Jews into an international political 
issue that transcended traditional philanthropic assistance to Jews in need. 
Goldmann’s meeting with the Polish ambassador to Washington in mid-Janu- 
ary 1939 is a case in point.” Goldmann began by telling the ambassador of the 
close ties between Polish and American Jews, stressing that the condition of the 
Jews in Poland was causing deep concern among the American Jewish public, 
which could take action toward harming Poland’s economic and political inter- 
ests in the United States. He stated that the WJC and other Jewish organizations 
were prepared to cooperate with the Polish government only on condition that it 
ceased the systematic discrimination against Polish Jews and desisted from pres- 
suring them to migrate against their will. Goldmann preempted the ambassador 
by saying that any claim that the Polish constitution contained nothing that dis- 
criminated against the Jews was of no significance since no one took this consti- 
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tution seriously. He added that he expected to hear clear-cut declarations and to 
observe practical measures on the part of the Polish leadership. Goldman cate- 
gorically rejected the ambassador’s proposal that he travel to Poland to meet with 
Beck, Poland’s foreign minister, and requested that the ambassador make it clear 
to the foreign ministry in Warsaw that he, Goldmann, as the representative of the 
WJC, expected Beck to announce a change in Poland’s policy toward the Jews in 
one of his forthcoming speeches. Should the Polish government fail to make such 
a declaration, American Jewry would go to war against Poland.”* The ambassa- 
dor responded by asserting that both the Polish government and Beck opposed 
the process of anti-Jewish legislation in the Sjem, the Polish parliament, fearing 
that the increasingly anti-Jewish policy in Poland would harm the country signifi- 
cantly in the international arena. He emphasized that the process of anti-Jewish 
legislation was led by minority groups with vested economic interests, and that 
the Polish government found it difficult to confront them. The government of 
Poland was well aware that any solution to the problem of Poland’s Jews necessi- 
tated close collaboration with American Jewry, which would not agree to cooper- 
ate if the Polish government continued to conduct an anti-Jewish policy.?” 

In his conclusion Goldmann stressed that should Beck clearly declare in his 
forthcoming speech that Poland was committed to preserving its Jewish citizens’ 
equal rights. Such a declaration would make a deep impression on world Jewry. 
This stipulation may be understood as a pre-condition set by the WJC for entering 
into discussion with the Polish government on the issue of the country’s Jews, 
and for refraining from taking action against the government of Poland.?” 

This meeting demonstrates that in representing the WJC, Goldmann did not 
approach the envoy of the Polish government as a representative of a persecuted 
minority seeking the ambassador’s favor, but rather as the spokesman of a for- 
midable organization that wielded economic and political power. He refused 
the ambassador’s invitation to visit Poland and laid down an ultimatum that 
obligated the Polish government to alter its policy toward its Jewish citizens as 
a pre-condition for curbing American Jewry’s political and economic campaign 
against Poland. 

These meetings—one with the French foreign minister’s chief of bureau and 
the other with the Polish ambassador—are but two examples of a broad politi- 
cal and ideological process that demonstrates the desire of the WJC’s founders 
to deviate from the patterns of conventional philanthropic activity traditionally 
adopted by American Jewish organizations in the latter half of the 1930s, and 
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to work on behalf of world Jewry by political means that involved blending the 
Jewish issue into Europe’s international political and economic texture and pro- 
moting the Jewish cause in ways that transcended mere provision of economic 
assistance. 

Congress emissaries in Europe conducted a wide range of additional activi- 
ties along these lines during the second half of the 1930s, especially in 1938 and 
1939 in the wake of the considerable deterioration in the condition of Europe’s 
Jews. In accordance with one of the lessons learned from the Evian Conference, 
Goldmann and Wise sought to set up a united front of Jewish organizations 
engaged in assisting European Jews with a view to exerting more effective pres- 
sure on international bodies that addressed the refugee issue.” In addition, 
WJC spokesmen held clandestine meetings with Czechoslovak envoys, among 
them Jan Masaryk, son of the recently deceased Czechoslovak President Thomas 
Masaryk, and the Czechoslovak ambassador to Switzerland. These contacts were 
kept secret in order to prevent the Germans from using them to prove the exis- 
tence, as it were, of a close relationship between Czechoslovakia and world Jewry. 
During the course of the meetings, and in light of the possibility that Germany 
would take control of the Sudetenland, the WJC officials requested their interloc- 
utors to allow the orderly migration of the Jews of Sudetenland and to urge the 
government of Czechoslovakia to assure that Czechoslovak Jews would continue 
to live in that country as a national minority (this term was expressly used).’” 
WJC envoys likewise met with the Romanian foreign minister in an attempt to halt 
anti-Jewish legislation proposed by the country’s parliament. They succeeded in 
bringing about the appointment of an ad hoc committee of the League of Nations 
comprising British, French and Iranian delegates, which was charged with ensur- 
ing that the foreign minister’s promises regarding the cessation of anti-Jewish 
legislation were indeed kept.?” 

The political campaign waged by the WJC on behalf of the Jews of Eastern 
and Central Europe coincided with an attempt at conducting a radical political 
and organizational shakeup within the internal Jewish sphere worldwide. The 
organization’s leaders believed that the dramatic reality of the late 1930s necessi- 
tated a far-reaching change with regard to two major issues. The first of these was 
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Jewish migration. In closed meetings and documents circulated to a restricted 
circle, Congress leaders expressed their opinion that the campaign for the indi- 
vidual and communal rights of Jews in the countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe was, in the long run, destined to fail, and that only a well-planned and 
organized program of migration could solve the Jewish problem there.?” They 
argued that ever since 1933 Jewish organizations, headed by the Joint Distribution 
Committee, had sought to resolve the problem of Jewish refugees from Germany. 
They had engaged in philanthropic activity intended to alleviate the distress first 
of German Jews and later of Austria’s Jews as well. While this was a vital enter- 
prise, it merely addressed the immediate needs of Jews in Germany and Austria; 
it did not address the fundamental issues concerning Jewish existence in Eastern 
and Central Europe. The WJC was, in effect, making a distinction between ref- 
ugees and migrants as part of a broader political perception that differentiated 
between its efforts to assist the Jews of Germany and Austria and its struggle on 
behalf of the rest of Eastern and Central European Jewry. Its leaders believed that 
it was impossible to ameliorate the situation of German and Austrian Jews, and 
that the WJC should focus on the long-term organized migration of these Jews, 
while endeavoring to preserve their rights until they emigrated. Thus the only 
way to attempt to modify the German regime’s anti-Jewish policy and to facilitate 
the migration of German Jews in as orderly a manner as possible was to exert 
public pressure through the media, mass meetings, and the movement to boycott 
German products throughout the world and particularly in the United States. 


By contrast to the situation in Germany and Austria, the Congress leadership believed that it 
was feasible to set up a long-term, structured migration process in the remaining countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe by means of quiet diplomacy. Alongside preparations for 
migration, political and organizational arrangements were to be established in these coun- 
tries that would enable individual and communal Jewish life as long as the Jews remained 
there. In the case of these other East and Central European countries, therefore, WJC leaders 
sought to both minimize and play down the public dimension of their efforts to improve the 
lot of the Jews there, assuming that public activity to this end would harm these efforts.” 
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Congress documents present Poland, Romania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
as the four countries whose political situation necessitated Jewish migration, 
and which could not, so the organization’s leaders believed, sustain a signifi- 
cant Jewish community in the future. Efforts at promoting Jewish migration from 
these countries must be conducted alongside an ongoing endeavor to protect 
Jewish rights. Moreover, since the regimes in these countries were keen to see 
the Jews leave, the WJC was able to make its support for this move conditional 
on the various governments’ willingness to assure their Jews’ rights as citizens 
until such time as a destination for migration was found, even if this were to take 
several years. Congress leaders were aware that conducting Jewish migration in 
the second half of the 1930s presented a stern challenge because Palestine was 
closed to immigration and severe restrictions on immigration were also applied 
worldwide, certainly in the United States. They nevertheless believed that well-or- 
ganized international action could resolve the problems because of the pressing 
nature of Jewish distress and the desire of Eastern and Central European coun- 
tries to encourage the Jews to leave. They noted that despite the current closing 
of its borders, Palestine was the preferred and natural destination for Jewish 
migration in the late 1930s. The migration enterprise would be funded by an 
international loan scheme subsidized by the various states, according to which 
the Jewish migrants would undertake to repay only the interest at a future date.””? 

The heads of the WJC had come to the conclusion that the dire condition of 
Jews in the late 1930s, and the question of migration in particular, required the 
various Jewish organizations to reshape their modes of operation with a view to 
undertaking well-organized and coordinated steps to assist the Jews of Europe. 
The WJC leadership cited the case of the Evian Conference in support of their 
advocacy of a united Jewish endeavor that would bridge existing organizational 
boundaries. In their opinion, the conference had failed not only because of the 
ineffectiveness of the participating nations, but also because the many Jewish 
organizations that attended had failed to form a united front and thus in effect 
had enabled the delegates of the participating nations to avoid making practical 
and significant decisions.*®° 


Wise treaded very carefully also on the matter of the boycott of German products. See Urofsky, 
Wise, 297-298. 
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In September 1938, in the wake of the Munich agreement that forced Czecho- 
slovakia to hand the Sudetenland over to Germany, Stephen Wise as president of 
the World Jewish Congress sent a Jewish New Year letter to the Jews of Czechoslo- 
vakia, which included the following passage: 


In this fateful hour we urge you not to despair and not to let your courage sink. The history 
of the Jewish people is full of trials inflicted upon our forefathers. They lasted through, 
as you will do. In the long run justice is stronger than injustice, and liberty stronger than 
oppression. He who does not renounce his faith in the victory of justice, will triumph over 
the worshippers of violence and tyranny . . . We are at the threshold of a new year. However 
dark its prospects, we yet wish and trust that it may be for you, dear brothers, and all the 
peoples of Czechoslovakia, a year of life and peace. More than ever we are with you and 
send you our brotherly greeting.” 


This letter indicates—as does the Congress activity in Europe in the latter half of 
the 1930s—the organization’s deep commitment to act in the interests of the Jews 
of Eastern and Central Europe. Wise’s use of the term “brothers” in his letter is 
likewise indicative of the Congress leadership’s solemn commitment to come to 
the assistance of its brothers in their time of need. 

Wise’s letter demonstrates that while Congress leaders recognized the sever- 
ity of the crisis of Central and Eastern European Jewry, they had yet to grasp the 
fullimmensity of the transformation. Wise could thus address the Jews of Czecho- 
slovakia and offer encouragement on the strength of past Jewish experience of 
confronting crises, which he considered to have been essentially similar to what 
was occurring in 1938. This disparity between the Congress leadership’s percep- 
tion of the Jewish aspects of European reality and what would actually occur 
following the outbreak of war—and especially upon the commencement of mass 
murder of European Jews—created a false impression among contemporaries and 
scholars alike of the essential nature of the Congress’s work in Europe in the late 
1930s. The efforts undertaken by the Congress prior to the outbreak of World War 
II and before first reports about the final solution appeared, in retrospect, to have 
been muted and irrelevant, and to have made little impact on the terrible situa- 
tion of the Jews of Eastern and Central Europe. This perception was widespread 
in spite of the fact that the actions taken were significant, and that in many cases 
Congress functionaries sought to break out of the conventional mold of Jewish 
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philanthropic endeavor that pertained in Europe prior to the founding of the WJC 
in 1936. 

The conclusion that the critical assessment of the WJC’s modus operandi in 
Europe on the eve of World War II does not accord with the reality of the period is 
reinforced by the extensive scholarly debate over the great difficulty experienced 
by both the general Jewish leadership and the Zionist leadership, in absorbing and 
digesting the information about the final solution. In other words, if the Jewish 
and Zionist leadership throughout the world and in Palestine found it so difficult 
to process the reports on the final solution after 1942, it would be unrealistic to 
expect the WJC leadership to have totally transformed their modes of operation 
in Europe prior to the outbreak of war. From today’s perspective, the changes 
introduced by the Congress leadership in the late 1930s appear highly significant. 
Moreover, it will become apparent in due course that once the Congress leader- 
ship was exposed to the information about the extermination of European Jewry 
in late 1942 and grasped what was occurring in Europe, they responded relatively 
quickly by modifying the organization’s patterns of action and adapting them to 
the dramatic developments. 

The methods employed by the WJC to assist the Jews of Europe remained 
essentially unchanged during the initial months of the war. Its emissaries in 
Europe held meetings with representatives of the governments-in-exile and inter- 
national organizations with a view to transferring food to European Jews, while 
its functionaries in Washington endeavored to obtain visas enabling Jews to enter 
the United States and mobilized volunteers among the organization’s members 
and the American Jewish community at large to serve as sponsors who would 
provide material support to immigrants. Finding a sponsor was crucial to comple- 
tion of the immigration process, since without it the prospective immigrant was 
unable to enter the country. Congress leaders themselves volunteered to serve as 
sponsors on numerous occasions and went out of their way to dispel anxiety on 
the part of potential sponsors with regard to exposing their financial data to the 
government, explaining that this was not a long-term sweeping financial commit- 
ment to support the immigrant. In addition, meetings were held at this time with 
ambassadors and consuls of South American nations in order to obtain passports 
for Jews in occupied Europe.”** By contrast, the entry of the United States into 
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the war, and news of the Germans’ murderous deeds in Europe and plans for 
the final solution led the WJC to introduce dramatic changes to its mode of oper- 
ation in Europe. The immensity of the changes in awareness and organization 
that occurred within the Congress can be appreciated in light of the fact that a 
large part of the information pertaining to the acts of mass murder in Europe and 
the Nazis’ plans for the overall extermination of Europe’s Jews was collected and 
dispatched to the United States by WJC operatives in Europe. This meant that the 
organization’s leaders were exposed to the full impact of this dramatic informa- 
tion. 

Upon receiving news of the final solution, the heads of the WJC stepped up 
their political endeavors, which deviated from the contours of the public activ- 
ity traditionally conducted by Jewish aid organizations, as they developed the 
pattern they had employed before learning of the Holocaust of European Jewry. 
In conducting the operation to rescue Jews in Europe, Congress institutions were 
obliged to adopt an underground pattern of activity and to forge a web of con- 
tacts with underground elements in Europe. This was a complex and challenging 
task. The WJC was a voluntary philanthropic body unaccustomed to such activity, 
which was foreign to its organizational culture. Prior to the 1940s its leaders had 
always sought to operate in the public eye and to draw as much public attention 
as they could to the plight of the Jews. This approach was clearly inappropriate 
for clandestine activity in Europe. The Congress had no prior organizational infra- 
structure of an underground nature, compounding the challenge that faced its 
leaders as they prepared to conduct activity aimed at rescuing the Jews of Europe. 


The Untold Story: The Operation to Rescue Children in Portugal 


The centerpiece of the Congress’s rescue activity was its clandestine operation 
to rescue children. The saga of the organization’s efforts to rescue children is 
fascinating, but has yet to receive the public and scholarly exposure it deserves. 
Yet the telling of this story is significant not merely because of the importance 
of its exposure, but also because it epitomizes the complexity of the debate over 
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WJC activity during World War II. The apparatus for rescuing children was set up 
through a concerted economic, political and organizational effort conducted by 
the WJC’s leadership and its rank and file members. Despite this extraordinary 
endeavor, however, only a few thousand children were eventually rescued. While 
the value of rescuing each individual child cannot be underestimated, the ques- 
tion remains whether the Congress’s ability to undertake only the rescue of these 
children does not highlight failure on the part of the organization’s leadership to 
rescue a greater number of Jews from the Nazi inferno. 

The clandestine activity in Lisbon was conducted by Yitzhak Weissmann, 
an emissary of the WJC. Weissmann was born in Istanbul in 1892 to a family of 
Russian origin. His extensive business ventures took him to Berlin, whence he 
escaped with his wife to Lisbon in 1940. The Congress leadership recognized Por- 
tugal’s singular status as a safe haven for Jewish refugees and therefore sought to 
appoint an official envoy in Lisbon. Although Portugal had no common border 
with France and refugees could be transferred to the country only through Spain, 
Congress leaders believed that the Portuguese regime, unlike its Spanish coun- 
terpart, would allow a clandestine rescue operation to function within its terri- 
tory. 

Weissmann had been chosen by Gerhart Riegner, director of the Congress’s 
Geneva office, who had been charged with the task of locating a suitable candi- 
date to run the WJC’s Lisbon branch. It is safe to assume that Riegner took into 
account the fact that the function of a WJC emissary in Lisbon during wartime 
would involve clandestine activity. Weissmann’s varied business interests in 
Cairo, Istanbul, Vienna and Berlin, and his command of several languages suited 
him to the role. He operated as the WJC’s official envoy in Lisbon from 1941 
onward. This status enabled him to build an extensive network of connections 
with the Portuguese authorities, delegations of Allied countries in Lisbon, and 
the British and American intelligence services. 

Even while overcoming a string of obstacles, Weissmann was able to reach 
an agreement with the government of Portugal that would facilitate the tem- 
porary sojourn of Jewish refugees in that country. The Portuguese authorities, 
under the despotic and nationalist regime of Antonio Salazar, conducted a policy 
of neutrality during World War II, but maintained close economic ties with the 
Nazi regime and sought to prevent Jewish refugees from entering the country.”*4 
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A practical illustration of the difficulties confronting Weissman was his arrest, 
together with his wife, by the Portuguese secret police and their release after 
several days following intervention by the British ambassador. Internal Jewish 
opposition to the clandestine modes of operation adopted in Lisbon posed an 
additional hurdle to be overcome by the WJC in Portugal. Of particular signifi- 
cance was the opposition on the part of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and Professor Moshe Amzelak, head of the small Jewish community 
in Portugal. The JDC refused to transfer money intended for rescue efforts in Por- 
tugal and its local representatives refrained from engaging in political activity on 
behalf of the WJC’s rescue enterprise. Given the economic power and its senior- 
ity among American Jewish philanthropic organizations, JDC opposition posed a 
serious challenge and greatly hindered the work of WJC emissaries in Portugal. 
Amzelak’s opposition was likewise of considerable political significance because 
he had been a classmate of the Portuguese ruler and was personal friend.” The 
full significance of the JDC’s refusal to support WJC efforts in the first half of the 
1940s can be seen in the rejection by the Hadassah organization of the WJC’s 
request that it participate in funding Congress activity in Europe. Hadassah’s 
decision was based on the conviction that the JDC was focusing its activity on 
Europe and that the Congress should thus apply there for support. Hadassah, on 
the other hand, had made prior financial commitments to the Zionist movement’s 
rescue endeavor conducted from the United States, and was therefore unable to 
accede to the WJC’s request. In its response Hadassah stressed that its rejection of 
the request for funding did not stem from reservations regarding WJC activity, but 
was due to its inability to provide the necessary financial resources.?*° 

The JDC’s objections to Congress activity in Portugal were not merely a matter 
of a bureaucratic power struggle over the two organizations’ control of the care of 
Jewish refugees in Portugal and Spain. The correspondence between Weissman 
and the JDC’s operatives in Portugal, as well as the impressions gained by Jewish 
refugees who lived in the country during those years, indicates that unlike the 
WJC, the JDC chose to adhere to its philanthropic patterns of operation and was 
totally opposed to the clandestine modes of activity that Weissman had devel- 
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oped there. Amzelak’s opposition stemmed from similar grounds.”*” The JDC and 
the institutions of the Portuguese Jewish community believed that not only were 
they unable to undertake underground activity in their capacity as philanthropic 
bodies, but that if this illegal activity were to be discovered, they would no longer 
be able to conduct the philanthropic work that in their view took pride of place.”** 

In late December 1944, an editorial in Congress Weekly, the WJC mouthpiece, 
elaborated on the differences in the modes of operation adopted by the JDC and 
the Congress during the Holocaust period.”® The article began by applauding the 
JDC for raising tens of millions of dollars toward assisting the Jews of Europe. 
The article makes clear that this massive fundraising was crucial because of the 
dual challenge that confronted American Jewry in 1944, namely to continue the 
effort to rescue European Jews and to care for those who had been and would 
be rescued from the Nazi hell. Alongside its appreciation of the JDC’s fundrais- 
ing ability, the article harshly criticizes the organization’s modes of operation in 
Europe during the Holocaust. It suggests that fundraising for purposes of rescue 
and rehabilitation was a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for undertak- 
ing action on behalf of European Jews and constituted only the initial stage of a 
comprehensive political endeavor. The article’s author stressed that such activ- 
ity demanded ongoing ties with governments and international organizations as 
well as new initiatives and ideas, which often achieved far more than spending 
millions of dollars. Adding the political dimension to the sphere of activity of 
Jewish aid and welfare organizations had always been the correct way to proceed 
and had become absolutely vital in light of the dramatic events of the Holocaust 
and the immense tasks facing American Jewish organizations engaged in the 
campaign for European Jews. The Jewish American effort on behalf of European 
Jewry could succeed only through shaping a coordinated strategy that blended 
philanthropy with politics. The article’s author believed that the WJC’s willing- 
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ness to undertake intensive political action during World War II set it aside from 
other Jewish welfare organizations such as the JDC and enabled it to work in an 
optimal manner for the good of European Jews. Despite the differences in the 
nature of operations among the American Jewish bodies that acted on behalf of 
Europe’s Jews, the article viewed cooperation among the various groups as being 
of vital importance given the grave circumstances of European Jews. The histor- 
ical responsibility borne by American Jews required them to transcend their dif- 
ferences and work in unison. Jews worldwide, especially American Jews, had the 
right to demand that the JDC cooperate with other Jewish organizations, such as 
the Congress, to undertake activity on behalf of the Jews of Europe.?”° 

The resistance on the part of the JDC and the Portuguese Jewish commu- 
nity to the WJC operation in the country provides evidence of the organizational 
development and change in awareness that the Congress underwent during the 
war, and its willingness to conduct a different order of political activity to that in 
which it had engaged before learning of the Holocaust. The WJC adopted under- 
ground methods in Europe after its leaders concluded that, despite the danger it 
posed to the organization and to them personally, this was the only way to rescue 
Jews during the Holocaust. Over time, following the success and expansion of its 
operations in Portugal and Spain, the organization’s efforts there could no longer 
be ignored. As a result, an agreement between representatives of the WJC, the 
JDC, and the Jewish Agency was reached at the American embassy in Lisbon in 
summer 1944. The agreement delineated the areas of activity of the three bodies 
in Spain and Portugal and set up an apparatus for the transfer of information 
among them. A coordinating committee that was to convene at short intervals in 
order to ensure the rapid and free flow of information among the organizations 
was formed for this purpose. A similar joint committee was to care for children 
who had been rescued and had arrived in Portugal. The agreement between rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish Agency, the JDC and the WJC was signed long after the 
Congress office in Lisbon had begun to operate. This affords an additional per- 
spective on the overwhelming difficulties attending the founding and operation 
of a clandestine rescue enterprise by a philanthropic and voluntary organization 
nature that lacked the legal authority and practical capacity to compel other orga- 
nizations to toe its line.” 

A letter penned by JDC Vice President Joseph Hyman to Stephen Wise as the 
agreement was about to be signed shows that the heads of the JDC genuinely 
feared that the mode of operation developed by Weissmann in Portugal would 
delay—or even prevent—the rescue of Jewish children and others from France and 
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Belgium. Yet when Weissmann’s endeavor in Portugal proved effective, JDC lead- 
ership agreed to formalize the relationship between the two organizations and to 
contribute funding to the rescue operation in Portugal in the belief that a unified 
effort would facilitate the rescue of a greater number of individuals.?* The Amer- 
ican Embassy’s involvement in achieving the agreement provides further indica- 
tion that the Jewish rescue operation in Portugal had developed to the extent that 
it called for the participation of representatives of the U.S. administration in its 
regulation.” 

Weissmann began his work in Portugal by taking steps to formalize the legal 
status of the Jewish refugees there. He approached the Portuguese police official 
responsible for refugees and together they came to an arrangement whereby he, 
as the Congress emissary, undertook to keep a record of Jewish refugees and to 
supervise them. According to this arrangement, beginning in December 1942, the 
Jewish refugees would be assembled in the town of Ericeira and those in deten- 
tion would be released. WJC documents reveal that in the wake of the German 
takeover of Southern France during November 1942, the flow of refugees reaching 
Portugal increased considerably. This in turn led Portuguese authorities to take 
a more heavy-handed approach to the Jewish refugees, who already lived under 
the threat of imminent imprisonment. When Weissmann broached the matter 
with them, the authorities claimed that their firm handling of the refugees was 
not motivated by anti-Semitism, but by the assessment of the Portuguese security 
service that there were many Communists among the refugees, who were likely 
to disrupt public order in the country and endanger the regime. Weissmann met 
with the heads of Portugal’s security apparatus and proposed that the Jewish ref- 
ugees be concentrated in one location and that a system of identification and 
registration of the refugees be set up. The Portuguese authorities demanded that 
under the process of refugee legalization, lists of all the refugees be submitted to 
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the authorities, that the refugees register with the consulates or delegations of 
their country of origin, and that proof be furnished that each refugee had applied 
for migration to a consulate that represented a viable migration destination for 
them. 

Weissmann was Officially appointed director of the registration process and 
the person responsible to the Portuguese authorities for its implementation. 
Alongside his activity in Portugal, international pressure was brought to bear on 
the Spanish regime to regulate the status of the Jewish refugees there. To this end 
Weissmann held intensive negotiations with Nicolas Franco, Spain’s ambassador 
to Portugal, and brother of the Spanish dictator. According to the information he 
received from the ambassador, Weissmann surmised that the precedent created 
in Portugal had induced the Spanish to cease returning Jewish refugees to the 
French border and to grant them the status of temporary refugees in Spain. It is 
instructive to observe the differences between the JDC pattern of action in Spain 
and the WJC operation in Portugal. In Spain the JDC conducted strictly philan- 
thropic activity among the refugees, providing the funding to meet their ongoing 
needs. By contrast, Weissmann, as the Congress emissary in Portugal, did not 
confine himself to caring for the refugees’ welfare and initiated contact with the 
heads of the country’s security structure as part ofa political organizational effort 
that far exceeded the scope of traditional philanthropic work. Thus Weissmann’s 
orientation toward undertaking political activity and setting up a clandestine 
organizational infrastructure was to gather momentum during 1943 and 1944, 
and would eventually lead to the establishment of the Congress’s full-blown 
rescue operation in Portugal.” 

Once the status of the Jewish refugees in Portugal had been regulated, Weiss- 
mann set about creating close ties with the intelligence attachés at the British and 
American embassies and with intelligence personnel at the delegations of the 
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Polish and French governments-in-exile in Lisbon, with a view to establishing an 
organizational infrastructure for future rescue operations. One of the major con- 
cerns that occupied Weissmann, Congress emissaries in Europe, and the heads 
of the organization in the United States, was the establishment of a clandestine 
communications network. In the midst of a world war it proved difficult to com- 
municate via letters and telegrams. Transfer of information between the various 
European countries and between Europe and the United States was exceedingly 
slow and sometimes altogether impossible. As a philanthropic rather than a gov- 
ernment body, the communications structure of the WJC was totally exposed to 
the intelligence agencies of various nations. Given these circumstances it was not 
possible to conduct a clandestine rescue operation, which required the ability 
to transfer information rapidly and securely. Therefore Weissmann immediately 
proceeded to set up a clandestine system for the transfer of information and mail 
among the Congress’s offices in Europe and between Europe and America. He 
approached the delegations of the French, Polish and Czechoslovak govern- 
ments-in-exile and secured their agreement to transfer WJC mail via their dip- 
lomatic post bags, thus ensuring the orderly transfer of mail and telegrams. But 
Weissmann suspected that even the diplomatic postal channels were exposed to 
hostile intelligence activity and took steps to set up the organization’s own inde- 
pendent communications procedure. He secured the services of an Argentinean 
diplomat who transferred the Congress’s documents as diplomatic post, and an 
additional courier who clandestinely—and illegally—dispatched the organiza- 
tion’s documents, as well as equipment vital to the rescue effort such as walk- 
ie-talkies. The clandestine system that Weissmann established was so efficient 
that the envoys of governments-in-exile in Lisbon sometimes preferred to send 
classified information through him rather than through regular diplomatic chan- 
nels. They believed that information transferred in this way was more likely to 
reach its destination secure from exposure to hostile elements.” 

Weissmann forged especially close cooperation with the French govern- 
ment-in-exile as well as with the French resistance. These ties between Weiss- 
mann and elements within the French underground are exemplified by the case 
of Pierre Mendes France, the future French prime minister. Mendes France later 
related that he had escaped from prison in France and had made his way to 
Geneva where he approached Riegner, head of the local WJC office. After growing 
a beard, he was equipped with forged documents identifying him as a Jew named 
Yehuda Lemberger; he then reentered France under this assumed identity. At the 
end of a long journey during which he was supported by the WJC, Mendes France 
arrived in Lisbon in early 1942. There he met Weissmann, who hosted him in the 
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city until he departed for London in February of that year. Mendes France sub- 
sequently recalled that his visit with Weissmann left a deep impression on him 
and was a decisive factor in his decision to become involved in the rescue of Jews 
in Europe, particularly in France. From London he conveyed instructions to the 
French resistance regarding the concealment of French children and their trans- 
fer via escape routes to Spain and Portugal. He would later assist in funding WJC 
escape operation in Portugal.?”° 

There is no mention in the scholarly literature of the episode of coopera- 
tion between the WJC and Mendes France. His escape from France and arrival in 
Geneva are documented, but any reference to WJC involvement in the process of 
his flight in Switzerland and his activities in Portugal has been totally excluded 
from the narrative. It is possible that following the war, circles close to Mendes 
France thought that mentioning the fact that his escape had been assisted by a 
Jewish organization was likely to harm him politically, particularly since he was a 
Jew, and to detract from the narrative of the French national struggle against the 
Vichy regime and Nazi Germany.” 

Having settled the status of the Jewish refugees in Spain and Portugal, Weiss- 
mann and the apparatus that he had set up began to engage in obtaining informa- 
tion from occupied European countries on Nazi actions against the Jews, and in 
dispatching food and medication packages to the Jews of Europe. WJC documents 
from the period between the outbreak of the war and the receipt of detailed infor- 
mation on the final solution at the end of summer 1942 demonstrate that this was 
the major issue that occupied the leadership. At the time, the heads of the WJC 
believed that the orderly dispatch of food to Europe could significantly amelio- 
rate the condition of the Jews there and induce the Nazi leaders to improve their 
treatment of the Jews. Opposition on the part of the United States and Britain to 
the transfer of food to Europe based on the fear that it would not reach its desti- 
nation and would contribute to the German war effort prevented even an initial 
attempt to set up a comprehensive operation of food transfer to Europe, but failed 
to stop Congress leadership from persisting in its effort to transfer food to the Jews 
in smaller volumes and by indirect means. Even after receiving the information 
pertaining to the final solution, the WJC continued trying to transfer food to the 
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Jews in the ghettos and the camps, believing that this was one of the few means 
of helping the Jews of Europe.?”® 

During the war, the WJC sought to locate addresses of Jews in the areas under 
Nazi occupation in order to send food parcels to them. The organization’s New 
York office engaged in extensive correspondence with its emissaries in Europe for 
the purpose of sending packages to needy Jews. The process of locating poten- 
tial recipients was a lengthy one and there was considerable uncertainty as to 
whether they would, in fact, receive the packages. The Lisbon office, for example, 
wrote to New York to inform the office there that it had managed to locate an 
Ida Rotschild in Westerbork Camp in Holland, who would receive a weekly food 
package. Her case appears to be the exception that proves the rule; most attempts 
at locating recipients failed.*°? 

The attempts to find addresses in Europe were part of a sustained effort by 
the WJC to locate the whereabouts and gather information on the fate of as many 
European Jews as possible in countries overrun by the Nazis and in those parts 
of the continent under German rule. To this end, in the fall of 1942 the Congress 
established a dedicated department in New York charged with gathering as much 
information as possible about the fate of Jews who had been forced for whatever 
reason to leave their places of residence in the various countries.” The depart- 
ment’s files contained the names of over 82,000 Jewish refugees who could be 
located and on whom information could be found. In addition to the names of 
the refugees, the records included their last known addresses and their previ- 
ous addresses, their ages, and any available details about their parents. Con- 
gress documents show, for example, that on October 15, 1944 the files contained 
names and additional information on over 45,000 refugees in the USSR, 1,000 in 
Teheran, and over 3,000 in Palestine. They not only contained information on 
Jews who had survived the horrors of the war, but also on those who had been 
deported to ghettos, to the death camps, and to various concentration camps. The 
fact that many of the refugees were living in the Soviet Union presented a partic- 
ularly complex challenge to the WJC location machinery because of the county’s 
vast area and the difficulty of communicating with the USSR during time of war. 
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Letters sent from the United States to the USSR generally took a year or more to 
reach their destinations, and many telegrams went unanswered.*™ 

The files themselves were important, but they also enabled families in the 
free world, particularly in America, to locate their relatives and attempt to find 
out what had happened to them. In order to make the information kept in the WJC 
offices available to the general public, the lists of refugees were typed onto stencils 
and sent to the organization’s offices in the United States and around the world 
for duplication. The Congress likewise published full page announcements in the 
Yiddish press in the United States, Canada, South America, and Britain listing the 
names of refugees. Similar information was passed to over 120 non-Jewish papers 
in the United States and was broadcast over the radio there and in other countries. 
Many of those searching for their relatives chose to visit the department’s office 
in New York in person. The department’s staff recounted heart-wrenching scenes 
of relatives who had learned of their dear ones’ deaths, as well as of moments of 
joy experienced by those who found names of their relatives and friends on the 
lists of refugees. The department’s team estimated that some twenty percent of 
the refugees who sought assistance from the Congress’s search staff were able 
to find relatives or friends. This was considered to be a particularly high rate of 
success, although only a relatively small proportion of applicants actually located 
members of their families—evidence of the total chaos in which the Jews of the 
world found themselves during the period of the Holocaust.*” 

Within the dramatic reality of the beginning of World War II, the WJC stood 
out as a body possessing a well-developed organizational capacity through which 
it might succeed in the complex task of dispatching food packages to the Jews 
of Europe. Thus it served as a clearinghouse for organizations and individuals 
seeking to establish contact with European Jews living under the Nazi occupa- 
tion, as is indicated by the correspondence between the WJC and functionaries 
of the Ha-Shomer Ha-Tsa‘ir (The Youth Guard). The latter submitted to the WJC a 
list of addresses of members of their movement in Poland so as to enable them 
to receive food parcels from the organization. Dozens of the movement’s activists 
appeared on the list, including Mordechi Anielevich, who later became the com- 
mander of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising. Congress officials conducted a similar 
correspondence with functionaries of Ha-Po’el Ha-Dati (The Religious Workers 
Union in Palestine), who requested WJC assistance in funding the shipping of 
packages to Europe.?? 
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The organizational infrastructure erected by the WJC in Portugal played a key 
role in the process of dispatching packages. While Nazi Germany did not offi- 
cially permit the transfer of food and medication to European Jews, Congress 
leaders believed that this could, in fact, be done. The main obstacle to dispatch- 
ing parcels to Jews in occupied Europe was the refusal by the International Red 
Cross to recognize the Jews as prisoners entitled to its support. Weissmann and 
the Congress heads in Europe nevertheless succeeded in convincing the Portu- 
guese Red Cross to recognize the Jews as civilian prisoners who were entitled to 
its services, thereby paving the way for the sending of food packages by the orga- 
nization. The willingness of the Portuguese Red Cross to take part in the package 
dispatch operation was particularly important given the trenchant criticism gen- 
erally leveled by WJC leadership at the International Red Cross because of their 
refusal to participate in the effort to rescue European Jewry. A passage written 
by Arieh Tartakower, chairman of the Congress’s Welfare and Relief Committee, 
provides an example of this recalcitrance by the Red Cross during World War II: 


Since German policy was changing ever more from a policy of persecuting Jews to a policy 
of extermination and this had to be addressed by the rescue operation, inefficiency soon 
became apparent, and even an unwillingness to undertake genuine steps on the part of 
this institution. When it [the Red Cross], as a humanitarian institution, was required to 
protest against German policy toward the Jews as being contrary to the principles of justice 
and even to the 1929 convention regarding protection of prisoners of war as well as civilian 
detainees, it refused to do so, claiming that its role was to protect rather than to protest, and 
that such a protest was liable to jeopardize its activity on behalf of prisoners of war. And its 
refusal to pass on food parcels to the Jews in the ghettos and prisoner camps was far more 
glaring.” 


The arrangement for sending packages from Portugal comprised one component 
of the WJC’s extensive enterprise that oversaw the dispatch of tens of thousands 
of packages containing food and medical supplies to Europe. The leadership was 
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aware of the fact that a large percentage of these packages did not reach their des- 
tinations. Still, believing that each package that reached its recipient might save 
a Jewish life, they continued the operation in the hope that at least some would 
fall into Jewish hands. An interim audit conducted by the Congress in November 
1944 found that only 925 of 12,955 food parcels had reached their destination; of 
those, 855 had not been signed for by the recipient. This raised doubts as to the 
identity of the recipient.” 

The matter of the parcels indicates the dual nature of the WJC effort to rescue 
European Jews. On the one hand it sought to set in motion a clandestine and 
underground operation (described at length later in this chapter), which was 
totally foreign to the essential activity of a philanthropic organization; and on the 
other hand it continued to operate in accordance with its previous philanthropic 
modes. While activities such as the dispatch of food parcels were frustrating and 
bore little fruit, given the harsh reality of the Holocaust, Congress leaders felt that 
they could not give up the effort despite the meager achievements. 

Toward the end of 1943 the French resistance informed the WJC of an exten- 
sive German operation to apprehend Jewish children hiding in private homes 
and in Catholic institutions in areas of France under German control. WJC func- 
tionaries in Europe estimated that four to five thousand Jews were in imminent 
danger. Further reports told of the intensified German effort to locate and capture 
Jews—children in particular—in Holland and Belgium.” A report by Weissmann 
to the Congress’s New York office provides an indication of the circuitous route 
whereby this information reached Lisbon. Weissmann told of a Dutch Jew who 
had escaped from Mauthausen concentration camp in Austria and had managed 
to reach Portugal via France. He was conscripted by the Dutch government-in-ex- 
ile and shared whatever information he had with Weissmann. The survivor 
reported that 25,000 adults and 5,000 children were in hiding in Belgium and 
another 5,000 adults and 3,000 children were living underground in Holland. The 
report suggests that most of the people in hiding were Jews, although this had not 
been conclusively confirmed. The same source estimated that funding to the tune 
of 400,000 Belgian francs per month (roughly US$ 3,500 per family) was needed 
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to enable the Jews in Holland to continue living underground. The money sent to 
Holland and Belgium would cover the needs of the Jews in hiding, which ranged 
from payment of bribes to the purchase of food.*” 

Upon receiving this information, Congress officials began by approaching 
the French government-in-exile to request that its representatives make a public 
announcement asking the French population not to cooperate with the Germans 
in their effort to find children, and to instruct the French resistance to take active 
steps to see that children were not handed over to the Germans. The French 
broadcasting centers in London and Algeria did indeed put out broadcasts to this 
effect directed at the French population at large and at the resistance in partic- 
ular. Parallel meetings were held with senior Dutch and Belgian officials who 
promised to allocate special underground forces to the task of rescuing children 
in their respective countries, and to try to transfer the children to France as an 
interim staging post on their way to Spain and Portugal.?” 

The messages arriving from occupied Europe left Weissmann in no doubt as 
to the urgency of investing most of his effort in rescuing Jewish children from 
France and transferring them to Spain and Portugal. He and the Congress leaders 
concluded that the activity undertaken through the governments-in-exile and the 
various undergrounds was insufficient and they therefore took steps to set up an 
independent underground operation to rescue Jewish children in France. To this 
end Weissmann, who came from Lisbon, and Nahum Goldmann and Tartakower, 
who set out from the United States, met in London, where they held intensive 
meetings with envoys of the French, Dutch and Polish governments-in-exile. 
These meetings yielded promises of assistance and support for the establish- 
ment of the WJC’s rescue machinery. Of particular importance was the decision 
of the Dutch government to send a contact person experienced in underground 
activity to Lisbon to assist Weissmann in creating the rescue machinery, and if 
necessary to enter areas of occupied France in order to provide practical assis- 
tance to its operation. With the support of the governments-in-exile and their 
embassies in Lisbon, Weissmann, Tartakower, and Goldmann also created an 
independent task force charged with rescuing Jewish children. Members of the 
group moved clandestinely between France and Spain as they implemented the 
rescue effort. Most were French-speaking Jews, some with experience in under- 
ground activity.*°? Their number was augmented by the addition of professional 
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smugglers who could cope with the tremendous obstacles presented by crossing 
from France to Spain over the Pyrenees Mountains. Seeking to present Congress 
functionaries in New York with the profile of a typical member of one of these 
groups, Weissmann described a 24-year-old Jewish man of Polish origin who had 
lived most of his life in France. In the wake of the occupation he had joined the 
French resistance and gained extensive experience in operating communications 
equipment for the underground. He had come to London on a mission for the 
resistance and Weissmann had recruited him there.*!° In addition, Weissmann 
recruited peasant families on both sides of the border, who were paid to serve as 
a base for the departure of groups of children and smugglers.*™ 

To establish and run an underground operation in a Europe under Nazi rule 
would have been a difficult task under any circumstances, but the challenge 
facing Weissmann was particularly daunting—and not simply because of the tre- 
mendous obstacles to be overcome in smuggling groups of children through tens 
of kilometers of border areas under close military supervision. Contemporary 
witnesses emphasized that Weissmann’s mission was made significantly harder 
not only by the technical difficulties involved in undertaking clandestine activity, 
but also by the requirement that a philanthropic organization adopt underground 
modes of operation that were totally foreign to it and conduct missions far beyond 
the conventional sphere of such organizations.*” A number of questions arose 
as preparations were being made for rescuing the children. To whom did they 
legally belong? Could any particular government claim that the children should 
be under its aegis? And did the WJC have the means to determine the children’s 
original citizenship and establish their legal status? Those in charge of the rescue 
operation were severely critical of the various governments-in-exile, which for the 
most part ignored the children altogether once they had been rescued, making 
no attempt to establish whether these were children of their own citizens even 
when such an examination was feasible. This disregard and lack of concern was 
particularly galling in view of these governments’ assiduousness in attending to 
their non-Jewish citizens and the dedicated financial resources at their disposal 
for the care of their citizens who were refugees or displaced persons. The WJC 
and other Jewish and Zionist organizations in effect took governmental functions 
upon themselves because of the ineptitude of the various countries.*¥ 
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The fact that the Congress was merely a philanthropic organization had 
far-reaching consequences for its ability to function in Europe. Unlike the various 
governments-in-exile, the WJC was unable to make radio broadcasts to Europe 
or to operate a diplomatic postal service; its emissaries did not enjoy diplomatic 
immunity or preferential allocation of means of transportation during wartime; 
and the organization received no funding from the Allies. The Jewish philan- 
thropic organizations took care of their brethren in a manner similar to that of 
the governments-in-exile, yet were not granted the economic and organizational 
infrastructure vital to their ability to operate in Europe.” 

The operation to smuggle the children out of France began in Toulouse, 
where local women collected them and transferred them to a location close to the 
border. Because most of the children carried forged identity documents or had 
none at all, each woman was put in charge of only two children; any more than 
that could have aroused suspicion. The children were concealed in the homes of 
local families living near the border; there they waited to be led over the moun- 
tains to Spain. Passing through the border region was particularly tricky because 
an area some 20-25 kilometers wide leading up to the border had been declared a 
“military zone” within which movement was severely restricted. 

Malka Azaria, a resident of Savyon, a suburb Tel Aviv, told of her escape 
from France by means of the machinery that Weissmann put in place in Portugal. 
Malka was born in Antwerp, Belgium, to orthodox parents of Polish origin. The 
family had passed from one concentration camp to another over the four years 
since Belgium was overrun by the Germans in May 1940. During this period Malka 
lost contact with her family, apart from her eldest brother, six years her senior. At 
the age of eleven, after a prolonged period of suffering, Malka reached a Catholic 
monastery, where she was found by emissaries of the WJC. She continued the tale 
of her escape over the Pyrenees to the Spanish border: She was part of a small 
group of children accompanied by professional smugglers. They wore improvised 
shoes and inadequate clothing unsuited to the cold air in the mountains. After 
an arduous journey they succeeded in passing the last Spanish border post and 
arrived at an isolated mountain village. Here they were cared for by a peasant 
family, sent on to Barcelona for a short while and then to Paco d’Arcos, a holiday 
resort on the sea near Lisbon. All their physical needs were attended to in the chil- 
dren’s home there and Malka emphasized that the staff made them feel at home. 
In November 1944 all the children in the group set sail for Palestine, apart from a 
single girl who traveled to Philadelphia in the United States.** 
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In March 1944 the first two groups, each comprising six children, were led 
out of France. The youngest was a girl of five and the oldest a boy of 14. Weiss- 
mann reported to the Congress’s New York office on the poor medical and emo- 
tional condition of the rescued children. Most suffered from various diseases, 
were underweight because of the prolonged lack of food, and were coping with 
emotional and psychological difficulties stemming from losing contact with their 
families and living in constant fear. These children’s stories included the disap- 
pearance of parents whose fate remained unknown, loss of contact with siblings, 
and vague memories of relatives who lived mainly in the United States and Pal- 
estine.*”° 

The arduous task of rescuing the children did not end with crossing the 
border. Since they had entered Spain without the permission of the government, 
they had to be concealed there as well. Weissmann requested the assistance of 
the American and British ambassadors in Lisbon in approaching the Spanish 
government to obtain authorization for the children to pass through the country. 
The request was made and authorization was duly granted. With the assistance 
of the higher echelons of the Catholic Church in Portugal, Weissmann likewise 
approached the Portuguese government to agree to accept groups of 300 children 
at a time. The agreement stipulated that after one group had left Portugal the next 
group could enter, and that this cycle could continue indefinitely.*” 

After the first two groups of children had successfully made their way to 
Lisbon, the rescue operation became ongoing, with some ten children crossing 
the border each week.*"* On average, with fluctuations owing to the weather, 
some sixty children per month crossed the border between France and Spain, 
making a total of over 700 children, joined by some 200 parents. While the Con- 
gress’s operation in Spain and Portugal was intended to rescue children, its ser- 
vices were also extended to adults who were deemed at high risk and to parents 
of rescued children. In addition to the children smuggled into Spain and Portu- 
gal, 1350 youngsters under the age of 20 were ferried from France to Switzerland 
between October 1943 and September 1944. In addition, the WJC’s Swiss office 
transferred considerable sums of money to France, which was used to conceal 
approximately 4000 children in France itself. The endeavor to smuggle, rescue 
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and conceal children entailed extensive document forging activity. The WJC 
offices in Lisbon and Geneva supervised the forging of some 8000 documents, 
primarily ID cards and birth certificates. This rescue and forging activity was 
funded by a variety of sources and by indirect means, making it difficult to arrive 
at an overall figure. The Congress’s Geneva office estimated the total cost to be in 
excess of 18 million French francs.**? 

As previously mentioned, the establishment and conduct of the rescue 
operation in Portugal and Spain presented a severe financial challenge to those 
engaged in it. Congress institutions estimated that the cost of rescuing each child 
was US$350. The organization’s New York office ran extensive machinery to raise 
funds among WJC members in the United States, other Jewish public bodies, 
and individual Jewish donors. In addition, Congress fundraisers successfully 
approached non-Jewish organizations such as the American Quakers and the 
Unitarian Church in order to ensure that the rescue effort would not be impeded 
by financial constraints. During 1944 considerable amounts of money were 
likewise received from the War Refugee Board (WRB), an agency of the adminis- 
tration set up in January 1944 on the instructions of President Roosevelt to rescue 
and assist victims of World War II.” 

In the context of a world war, the raising of funds in the United States was 
merely the first stage of a complex process of transferring money to Portugal. 
WIC files for the year 1944 are filled with correspondence and telegrams between 
Lisbon and New York, by means of which functionaries in Europe and the United 
States sought to perform the transfer of funds, to trace the circuitous route taken 
by the money, to find out why it had not arrived, and even to try to obtain the most 
favorable exchange rates possible at the time.*” 
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In order to care for the children, a home was established near the coast, 
some ten kilometers from Lisbon. Weissmann’s wife Lily, who managed its oper- 
ation, related that the staff at the temporary shelter tried to evoke the supportive 
atmosphere of a warm family in an attempt to assist the children’s recovery from 
the trials of their escape from France and the loss of contact with their parents, 
siblings, and other family members. As part of the rehabilitation process the 
children also received schooling at the home. A Jewish refugee by the name of 
Shlomo Lifshitz was recruited to teach them. Lifshitz was a graduate of the Jewish 
gymnasium in Warsaw and taught the children a wide variety of subjects. On the 
assumption that most of the children would eventually reach Palestine, particular 
attention was paid to studying the Hebrew language. The topic of Hebrew instruc- 
tion reveals the great difficulty that Weissmann and the Congress staff in Portugal 
faced during the war years in locating a destination to which the children could 
migrate. Apart from the conviction that finding a permanent solution would be in 
the best interest of each of the rescued children, Portuguese authorities permitted 
only 300 children to stay in the country at a time. It was therefore imperative to 
arrange for the children’s migration while the war continued. Weissmann and the 
WJC leadership believed that the preferred destination for the children was the 
Jewish community in Palestine. Here, they explained, the Aliyat Ha-Noar (youth 
immigration) organization, founded in Berlin in 1932 to facilitate the immigration 
of youngsters and children to Palestine and to take care of their education there, 
provided a broad institutional infrastructure that had proved its effectiveness in 
absorbing children directly upon their arrival.” Aliyat Ha-Noar indeed played 
a major role in receiving the children to Palestine and its head, Henrietta Szold, 
informed Weissmann in late 1944 of the arrival of tens of children from Portugal 
in Haifa aboard the ship S.S. Guine. In telling the story of one child whose parents 
had been located in the country, she termed the ship’s arrival a “unique event.”?4 
However, the choice of Palestine as the preferred destination for the children did 
not stem from purely bureaucratic considerations. Weissmann and his associates 
believed that ideological objectives should also play a part in caring for the chil- 
dren. Were they to send the children to other destinations, they would be unable 
to ensure adoption by Jewish families, which was likely to lead them to abandon 
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their Judaism. By contrast, their absorption into Palestine would guarantee that 
the children would remain part of the Jewish people.*” The clear preference on 
the part of the WJC for sending the rescued children to Palestine contrasts with 
the JDC’s opposition to the choice of Palestine as the preferred destination for 
migration. The disagreement on this matter was a major factor in the JDC’s refusal 
to participate in funding the children’s upkeep in Portugal or their voyage to Pal- 
estine.*”® As mentioned, the JDC began to cooperate with the Congress’s rescue 
operation at a very late stage after the two organizations and the Jewish Agency 
signed an agreement at the American embassy in Lisbon. The JDC’s refusal con- 
siderably hindered WJC efforts because the necessity of arranging the children’s 
migration during wartime required an exceptional financial endeavor. Seafaring 
vessels were hard to come by, and when a suitable ship could be found, the cost of 
transport was prohibitive. Thus, in addition to the usual effort to raise contribu- 
tions toward the rescue of children from France, Weissmann sought creative solu- 
tions that might produce new channels of funding. He succeeded, for example, in 
persuading the heads of the Polish government-in-exile to treat Polish-speaking 
children who arrived to Portugal as the descendants of Polish citizens, even in 
cases where the requisite documents to support this contention were not avail- 
able. The Polish government then undertook to provide the funding to arrange 
for the migration of these children.*”” Despite these obstacles, Weissmann suc- 
ceeded in sending hundreds of children to Palestine and dozens to the United 
States in 1944 and 1945. In some cases children were equipped with basic items 
such clothes and bed-linen in order to facilitate their absorption in Palestine. 
Although Palestine remained the destination of choice, children who had rela- 
tives in America were sent there. The WJC made a point of publishing the names 
of the rescued children, along with as many identifying details as possible, to 
enable families in America to identify their relatives and to allow the Congress’s 
New York office to attempt to locate families. If contact was established between 
a rescued child and relatives in the United States, the WJC took steps to reunite 
them, including handling all the bureaucratic and financial obstacles to migra- 
tion during wartime.*”8 
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In late October 1944, prior to his departure for America to participate in the 
WJC’s emergency war conference in Atlantic City, Weissmann received a letter 
from Robert Dexter, the WRB’s envoy in Lisbon. Dexter praised the WJC, and espe- 
cially Weissmann, for having worked to ameliorate the living conditions of the 
refugees in Portugal, and for the rescue operation they had set up there. Toward 
the end of the letter he referred to the number of children who were rescued 
through Weissmann’s efforts in Lisbon, as follows: 


It is not your fault that this number was not vastly greater, but the hundreds who did come 
through, whether under the auspices of your organization or in any other way, owe you and 
the World Jewish Congress a deep debt of gratitude. In view of the difficulties under which 
you have been laboring here, your accomplishment has been of an unusually high order.” 


Dexter’s praise was not offered without a context, and should be read against the 
backdrop of the severe criticism leveled at the mode of operation of the WJC, par- 
ticularly its leadership, on the part ofits rank and file delegates. This widespread 
dissatisfaction was unmistakably manifested during the debates at the Atlantic 
City conference. At the conference, the WJC leadership, as well as some of its ordi- 
nary members, described the overwhelming obstacles that confronted the organi- 
zation in its attempts to rescue the Jews of Europe—from the restrictions the Allies 
placed on the transfer of food and money to Europe, to their refusal to attack 
the German death industry, to the cooperation of many of Europe’s citizens with 
the Nazis. Alongside these explanations, they presented the brighter side of the 
picture as they related the practical steps taken by their organization on behalf 
of Europe’s Jews. They told of the dispatch of food packages, the assistance ren- 
dered to refugees, political activity designed to ease the burden of Bulgarian 
and Danish Jews, and the rescue of children in Portugal. Yet despite the under- 
standing shown toward the difficulties and the presentation of the organization’s 
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achievements, the Atlantic City conference was held amidst an atmosphere of 
failure and loss because American Jewry and the WJC had been unable to halt the 
murder of millions by the Nazis, or at least to curb it significantly.?*° 

The Congress’s rescue operation in Portugal was proudly mentioned several 
times during the debates at Atlantic City.” Yet, as is implied in Dexter’s letter 
and in the testimony of Samuel Roth (a Jewish refugee who arrived in Lisbon and 
wrote to Kubowitzki about events there), contemporaries were aware that in spite 
of the vast financial and organizational effort invested in Portugal and the excep- 
tional devotion displayed by all those involved in the operation, only relatively 
few children were rescued.?” Over the intervening years this critical component 
of the assessment of the Congress’s wartime comportment has been reinforced, 
and the story of the rescue operation has fallen by the wayside with regard to both 
the organization’s official history and the public memory of its members. One 
may surmise that the WJC’s official historiographers believed that emphasizing 
the rescue of hundreds of children in Portugal would simply exacerbate criticism 
of the Congress and its leadership for having saved “only” a handful. The down- 
playing of the Portuguese saga in the official historiography of the WJC led to its 
exclusion from scholarly research as well; the Congress archive was inaccessible 
until recently, so that scholarly debate on the endeavor of the WJC at the time of 
the Holocaust relied primarily on memoirs and various collections published by 
the Congress’s institutions and functionaries. This state of affairs was evident 
in Wise’s address at the WJC conference held in Montreux, Switzerland, in June 
1948. While Wise, as president of the WJC, was undoubtedly involved in its rescue 
operation, he ignored it altogether in his address, in which he said, “We failed to 
save millions of Jews, but we helped to save, in however decimated a form, the 
Jewish people.”? 

The difficulty of integrating the story of the rescue in Portugal with the 
general scholarly discourse on the rescue of Jews during the Holocaust was 
significantly compounded by the fact that the WJC’s operation in Portugal was 
totally excluded from the memoirs of activists in the other organizations that took 
part in the general Jewish rescue operation, especially those in the Iberian Pen- 
insula. For example, Eliyahu Dovkin, head of the Jewish Agency’s Aliya Depart- 
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ment during World War II, wrote of the rescue activities conducted in Spain and 
Portugal in his book Aliya and Rescue During the Holocaust Years: “By contrast, 
the Jewish Agency authorized immigration permits for 700 of the 5,000 refugees 
who escaped to Spain and Portugal via the Pyrenees. Arrangements are cur- 
rently underway for their voyage on a special ship to Palestine.”?** Dovkin’s terse 
account totally ignores the efforts of the WJC in Portugal and in fact conceals 
the rich narrative set out in this chapter. The manner in which Dovkin glosses 
over the actions of the Congress in Portugal is particularly puzzling given that 
he himself, as the Jewish Agency’s representative, signed the memorandum of 
understanding between the WJC and the JDC concluded in July 1944 at the Amer- 
ican embassy in Lisbon. This proves beyond doubt that he was aware of the orga- 
nization’s operation in Portugal. A similar picture emerges from a book by Haim 
Barlas, head of the Jewish Agency’s Rescue Committee in Constantinople, titled 
Rescue at the Time of the Holocaust. Barlas wrote on the book’s title page: “In 
1943 the Jewish Agency and the Joint set up rescue centers in Lisbon, Teheran 
and Shanghai, and emissaries from Palestine operated there too.”?” Further into 
the book he wrote, “At that time E. Dovkin was sent to Lisbon and Spain and he 
succeeded in arranging the aliya of Jewish refugees from France who were living 
in Spain, in particular the aliya of the children, and this facilitated the passage 
of further refugees to this country. Prior to this the refugees were regularly appre- 
hended by the Spanish authorities, and ran the risk of being handed over to the 
Nazi border guards.””° Like Dovkin, Barlas was aware of Weissmann’s actions in 
Portugal, as evidenced by the contacts between the two men in 1943 regarding 
the fate of Turkish Jews living in France who were in grave danger. Weissmann 
and Barlas led the operation undertaken by the WJC and the Jewish Agency on 
behalf of these Jews, most of whom were saved. Further evidence of the contacts 
between the two can be found in the 1944 exchange of telegrams between Lisbon 
and Constantinople regarding the fate of 400 Spanish Jews who were living in 
Athens.” 

As part of the attempt to shape Jewish historical memory and Israeli memory 
in particular, activists in the various bodies who had engaged in rescue sought to 
glorify the work of their own organizations while playing down that of their com- 
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petitors. Examination of the books written by Dobvin and Barlas reveals that they 
chose to completely exclude the efforts of the WJC, but to mention the activity of 
the JDC, emphasizing its contribution in the Iberian Peninsula. This strategy may 
be read, as we have seen in earlier chapters, as resulting from the fact that the 
WJC was not defined as a Zionist organization (although it was not at all anti-Zi- 
onist), and that it was in effect competing with the Zionist movement. The JDC, 
on the other hand, was an entirely philanthropic organization and as such had 
no political or ideological quarrel with the Zionist movement. For this reason, 
mention of its contribution to the rescue operation during World War II could not 
constitute a propaganda or political tool that might detract from the reputation of 
the Zionist movement. 

Despite the critical attitude toward the WJC and the tendency of nearly every- 
one—contemporaries, scholars, the organization’s official historiographers, and 
activists belonging to other bodies—to ignore its rescue operation, from the per- 
spective of over half a century of hindsight, a different evaluation emerges. The 
significance of the rescue of over a thousand children and parents who were 
smuggled into Portugal, and the thousands more who were concealed in France 
and conveyed to Switzerland by the WJC in 1943 and 1944 cannot be overstated. 
The episode of the rescue of the children by Congress officials in Lisbon sheds a 
different light on the WJC’s entire operation at the time of the Holocaust. In this 
case the organization’s leadership and its rank and file activists displayed initia- 
tive and determination, and altogether transcended the accepted boundaries of 
Jewish philanthropic activity prior to World War II and during its initial stages. 
True, this transformation took time, yet any assessment of the process should 
take into account the need for an organization that operated within the interna- 
tional political system, but conducted largely philanthropic work, to function in 
an entirely different arena. To make this transformation, it had to construct an 
organizational system that could work with espionage organizations, smugglers, 
underground groups, and a variety of governmental agencies. Notwithstanding 
the vital role that Weissmann played in setting up and running the rescue oper- 
ation in Portugal, it was Riegner, representing the organization, who, realizing 
that it was essential to match the WJC’s team of activists to the dramatic changes 
occurring for European Jewry since the outbreak of the war, had selected Weiss- 
mann for the position. The documents demonstrate that Weissmann could not 
have operated as he did without the organizational, financial, political and moral 
support of the World Jewish Congress. 
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From Denmark to Bulgaria: The Involvement of the World 
Jewish Congress in Further Rescue Operations in Europe 


In Lisbon, Weissmann was primarily engaged in rescuing children and caring for 
the Jewish refugees in Spain and Portugal. Yet because of its strategic location, 
the WJC’s branch in Lisbon served as a major center of additional rescue activ- 
ities. Weissmann exploited his extensive network of contacts with political ele- 
ments in the Iberian Peninsula and beyond in order to take action himself and to 
activate others on behalf of European Jews. Of particular interest is his endeavor 
to assist a group of Turkish Jews located in the region governed by the Vichy 
regime in France. On December 13, 1944, Weissmann learned of the immediate 
danger threatening thousands of Turkish Jews who had neglected to extend the 
validity of their Turkish passports and had thus lost their citizenship. As a result, 
the French regarded them as foreign nationals, but the Turkish consulates could 
not offer them protection. Weissmann began an international political campaign 
on their behalf. Making use of the singular lines of communication at his dis- 
posal, he turned to Haim Weizmann, president of the World Zionist Organization, 
to the Jewish Agency’s envoys in Turkey, and to Stephen Wise. This international 
activity, particularly the pressure exerted by the United States, induced Laurence 
Steinhardt, the American ambassador in Ankara, to take resolute action to rescue 
them. Together with the Jewish Agency envoys, Steinhardt approached Turkey’s 
foreign minister and was able to secure an audience for Haim Barlas, the Agen- 
cy’s representative, with Turkey’s prime minister. The Turkish government even- 
tually intervened with the Vichy government, which took the Turkish Jews under 
its wing and suspended their deportation from France.” 

On another occasion in early 1944, Haim Barlas informed Weissmann of 400 
Spanish Jews being held at the Haidari camp in the vicinity of Athens, pending 
deportation to the death camps.”? Weissmann contacted Nicolas Franco, the 
Spanish ambassador to Portugal and the brother of the Spanish dictator, and 
arranged a meeting with him. Weissmann later related that the ambassador 
enquired of him whether the Jews arrested by the Germans were in fact Spanish 
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citizens or perhaps were merely carrying documents certifying that they were 
entitled to the protection of the Spanish government. Weissmann assured the 
ambassador that these were indeed Spanish citizens. The ambassador then 
claimed that, contrary to earlier statements, Spain had only limited influence 
in Germany. Weissmann responded by asserting his view that in the case of the 
Jews of Spanish nationality who had been apprehended in Athens, Spain had a 
natural right to care for its citizens and required no “special relationship” with 
Germany in order to apply this right. As the meeting proceeded, the ambassador 
stated that the Spanish government would take action on behalf of the arrested 
Jews in Athens, maintaining that his brother General Franco and the Spanish 
regime in general were not implementing an anti-Jewish policy. On the contrary, 
General Franco was most concerned about the Jewish issue, especially about the 
fate of Spain’s Jews. To illustrate his point, the ambassador reminded Weissmann 
of Franco’s refusal to pass anti-Jewish legislation in Spain despite Germany’s 
demand. Weissmann responded feistily, informing the ambassador of the insur- 
mountable difficulties faced by Spanish Jews who sought entry to Spain and of 
the severe restrictions that the Spanish government imposed on the number of 
Jews it was prepared to accept at any one time. Weissmann further reminded the 
ambassador of the prolonged time Spain had taken in permitting the entry of 400 
Spanish Jews from Thessalonica and the Spanish government’s refusal to accept 
additional Jews until this group had left the country.” The ambassador promised 
Weissmann that he would telephone Foreign Minister Count Jordana immediately 
after their meeting to ensure that the Spanish Jews in Athens received immediate 
assistance. He also undertook to approach his contacts in the Spanish regime in 
an effort to amend Spain’s overall policy toward its Jewish citizens living in coun- 
tries occupied or controlled by Germany.” The minutes of the meeting suggest 
that while Weissmann did ask the ambassador to intercede in the matter, he did 
so not as someone meekly requesting assistance, but as a skilled and assured 
politician who did not hesitate to argue his case and forcefully censure Spain’s 
policy regarding its Jewish citizens. Weissmann’s manner is reflective of his con- 
siderable stature in Lisbon and of the broad network of political connections he 
had built there. 

The revelation of Weissmann’s involvement in this episode adds a further 
dimension to the narrative of the rescue of Spanish Jews in Greece. Once Italy 
had surrendered, the Germans took control of southern Greece and Athens and 
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prepared to exterminate the remnants of Greek Jewry. On October 7 and 8, 1943, 
on the eve of Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, announcements were posted in 
Athens ordering the Jews, including foreign nationals, to assemble at designated 
points to be registered. Some months later, on March 25, 1944, the Jews of Athens, 
including those of Spanish nationality, were sent to the concentration camp at 
Haidari; from there they proceeded by train northward through central Greece. 
Additional Jews from other towns that had previously been under Italian control 
joined them so that the train now comprised 80 freight containing over 5000 
Jews. When the train reached Austria, the carriages carrying the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese nationals were detached and they were transferred to the transit camp 
at Bergen Belsen. From the time of the German seizure of Athens until the incar- 
ceration of its nationals at Bergen Belsen, the Spanish authorities failed to take 
decisive action to prevent the Jews’ imprisonment and subsequently to release 
them. A single exception is the actions of Spanish Consul General to Greece 
Sebastian Romero Radigales, who made every effort to protect the Jews, but 
faced opposition on the part of his superiors. The Spanish government eventually 
altered its policy, took stronger action on behalf of its Jewish citizens in Bergen 
Belsen, ensured that they remain alive, and took steps to have them moved to 
Spain. Despite the change in Spain’s policy, the turmoil in Europe during the final 
months of 1944 delayed their transfer to Spain, and they were eventually liber- 
ated at the last moment by front-line American forces on April 13, 1945.4? Even 
though the Spanish government had taken steps some months earlier to have its 
citizens in Thessalonica released, Spain in fact refused to prevent the arrest of 
the Jews in the first place or to accept its Jewish nationals from Athens who had 
been held in Bergen Belsen. Nevertheless, on April 11, 1944, it did appear that 
the Spanish government was changing its policy when it approached the German 
foreign ministry through its embassy in Berlin to request that its deported nation- 
als be handed over and that the Germans attend to the bureaucratic and technical 
aspects that this entailed. The reason for this change of heart is unclear. Scholars 
who have investigated the event speak of a dispute within the Spanish regime 
between those who advocated the absorption of the Jews and others who opposed 
it, which could have resulted in a change of Spain’s policy and in the prolonged 
delay in implementing the decision. It is very likely that Germany’s deteriorating 
military position and Spain’s desire to prepare for the Allies’ victory played a part 
in reshaping the regime’s policy.” Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that this trans- 
formation in Spanish policy occurred two days after Weissmann’s meeting with 
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the Spanish ambassador in Lisbon. This meeting, held in the midst of an internal 
Spanish dispute concerning the fate of the Jews, must have reinforced the argu- 
ment of those who favored taking action to rescue the Jews of Spanish nationality 
in Greece. Spain’s willingness to accept the Greek Jews is all the more remarkable 
in that prior to the episode of the Thessalonica Jews, the Spanish government 
held a narrow definition of Jews considered to be Spanish nationals and thereby 
entitled to the its protection, so that many Jews of Spanish nationality did not 
receive that protection.” 

The political endeavor of the WJC’s Lisbon branch on behalf of Turkish Jews 
in France and Spanish Jews of similar status in Greece was a small-scale version 
of the political activity conducted by the Congress’s New York office on behalf of 
the Jews of Denmark and Bulgaria. In early 1943 the WJC leadership in New York 
learned of the Bulgarian authorities’ intention to expel the nation’s Jews and, in 
effect, to deport them to the death camps.*“° The information that reached New 
York reflected these dramatic developments in Bulgaria. In the winter of 1943 
Bulgarian authorities, in conjunction with German officials, had begun practical 
preparations for deportation of Jews. In early March of that year a decision was 
made to deport the Jews of Macedonia and Thrace without delay. These regions 
had been taken from Yugoslavia and Greece and annexed to Bulgaria in response 
to its support for Germany. Their legal status was unclear; although Bulgaria con- 
trolled them, the Jews living in them were not granted Bulgarian citizenship. The 
Jews of Macedonia and Thrace were assembled in designated locations and the 
great majority of them, over 11,000 individuals, were eventually deported to the 
extermination camps. Meanwhile, the Bulgarian authorities began to prepare for 
deportation of the Bulgara’s Jewish citizens. Information regarding these inten- 
tions leaked out and sparked a political and public campaign within the country. 
At its peak, Deputy Speaker of Parliament Dimitar Peshev and 42 other depu- 
ties signed a petition protesting the deportation of the Jews and presented it to 
the prime minister. An order to cease the deportation was eventually issued, and 
although the Jews of Sofia were sent to provincial towns and Jewish leaders were 
imprisoned for varying periods, the danger of deportation to the death camps 
receded.*° 
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A comprehensive debate on the Bulgarian decision to halt the deportation 
of the country’s approximately 50,000 Jews continues to this day. Scholars and 
contemporaries alike have offered various explanations. These include the oppo- 
sition expressed by Bulgaria’s King Boris to the expulsion; the endeavors of sec- 
tions of the Bulgarian people and church to resist the deportation because of the 
Jews’ close involvement in Bulgarian society; the protest in the Bulgarian parlia- 
ment; the growing strength of the Allies in the war on Germany; and the intrepid 
stand taken by Bulgaria’s Jewish community and its leadership. So far, scholarly 
study has failed to arrive at a definitive answer to the question of what led to the 
rescue of Bulgarian Jewry and it is widely agreed that no single answer exists; the 
decision most probably resulted from a complex assortment of influences. 

Both scholars and contemporary observers have played down the significance 
of international pressure and have ignored altogether, or merely hinted at, WJC 
efforts as factors.” However, the papers of the WJC tell a different story. While 
the organization’s store of documents fails to provide a comprehensive solution 
to this question that has occupied so many scholars and survivors, it does provide 
valuable additional information about the array of pressures exerted on the Bul- 
garian regime by the WJC. As soon as word reached the Congress that the Bulgar- 
ian government intended to expel the country’s Jews, Stephen Wise approached 
high-ranking officials in the U.S. State Department and urged them to exert pres- 
sure on the Bulgarian regime to prevent their deportation. The organization’s 
New York office received a stream of reports on events in Bulgaria and the WJC 
maintained intensive contact with organizations and figures in the United States 
and Europe that had dealings with Bulgaria. Christian lay and religious leaders 
recruited to the campaign approached the Bulgarian Church; contact was estab- 
lished with leaders of the Bulgarian diaspora community in neutral countries; in 
the United States, connections of former Ambassador to Bulgaria Henry Wharton 
Shoemaker, were called upon; and various Latin American countries approached 
the Bulgarian government at the request of the WJC.” I do not maintain that 
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WJC efforts within the United States on behalf of Bulgarian Jews constituted the 
weightiest factor in bringing about the change in Bulgarian policy, yet recogni- 
tion of the organization’s endeavor to rescue Bulgaria’s Jews adds an important 
element to the assessment of the circumstances that brought about this rescue, 
and underscores the importance of applying international pressure— a signifi- 
cant contribution of the WJC. It is particularly important to acknowledge the sub- 
stantial role played by the WJC in saving Bulgarian Jewry because scholarly works 
on this dramatic saga of rescue allude to the organization’s contribution only in 
passing and somewhat vaguely, if at all. 

Shortly after learning of the danger awaiting the Bulgarian Jewish community, 
the WJC received similar communications with reports that the Germans intended 
to deport the Jews of Denmark. This information was conveyed to Stephen Wise 
by Denmark’s ambassador to Washington, Hendrich De Kauffmann. The ambas- 
sador shared with Wise information divulged by a senior German official posted 
in Denmark. The Swedish government was willing to accept the Jewish refu- 
gees, and the Danish government had agreed to fund the clandestine transfer 
of Denmark’s Jews to Sweden.*“’The reports that reached the United States were 
mere indications of a complex process that had been set in motion following the 
German invasion of Denmark in April 1940. The country had been occupied by 
the Germans very quickly, even though it had declared itself neutral. The terms 
of surrender allowed Denmark to maintain its institutions of government, which 
enabled the regime to prevent implementation of Germany’s racist policy toward 
the Jews. Hostile acts aimed at the Germans in Denmark became more frequent 
in the summer of 1943, leading the Germans to declare a state of emergency fol- 
lowed by dissolution of the government, and the imposition of military rule on 
August 29. This development enabled Nazi leaders to activate their plans for the 
expulsion of Denmark’s Jews. The Germans’ intention to implement the “final 
solution in Denmark” was leaked by Georg Ferdinand Duckwitz, a German dip- 
lomat at his country’s embassy in Denmark. The information was conveyed to 
the Danish underground and to the heads of the Jewish community. Danish Jews 
went into hiding, and an operation to smuggle Jews out of the country by way 
of fishing boats to neutral Sweden commenced. In excess of 7,000 Danish Jews, 
some 90 percent of the community, were transferred to Sweden in this manner. 
The Germans managed to lay their hands on less than 500 Jews, whom they 
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deported to Theresienstadt concentration camp. The Danish government contin- 
ued to monitor the fate of the imprisoned Jews. Its representatives visited them 
and they were sent food and medication. By virtue of these actions, only some 150 
Danish Jews were murdered in the Holocaust.*°The papers of the WJC reveal that 
the information on the Germans’ intention to activate their plan for the final solu- 
tion in Denmark also reached Stephen Wise in America. Wise and his colleagues 
in the WJC leadership acted in conjunction with the Danish ambassador to the 
United States to ensure that Sweden did indeed accept the Danish Jews. Their 
objective was to encourage the administration to exert significant political pres- 
sure on Sweden, namely to inform the Swedish government that the United States 
fully supported the absorption of Danish Jews in Sweden, even if they entered the 
country without the Germans’ permission. The Danish ambassador impressed 
upon Wise that the Roosevelt administration’s intensive involvement in the matter 
was vital to encouraging the neutral Swedish government to absorb the Danish 
Jews despite Germany’s opposition. On October 1, 1943 Wise and Goldmann met 
with Undersecretary of State Breckenridge Long, who accepted their suggestion 
that the State Department officially request the Swedish government to allow 
the entry of the Danish Jews to the country. Wise and Goldmann held a further 
meeting with Finland’s ambassador to Washington, Dr. Hjalmar Procope.*** The 
minutes indicate that this meeting was part of a concerted effort by Wise and 
Goldmann to secure Finland’s agreement to accept the Jews of Denmark should 
the Swedish move fail. The ambassador’s discussion with Wise and Goldmann 
reveals that the government of Finland was prepared in principle to absorb the 
Danish Jews, although the three men agreed that because of technical difficulties, 
Finland could only absorb a relatively small number of Jews. The Finish agree- 
ment is important primarily because it may have encouraged the government of 
Sweden to adopt a similar policy, particularly since the meeting’s participants 
believed that there were similarities in the two nation’s status of neutrality.” In 
her comprehensive study of the operation to rescue Denmark’s Jews, Leni Yahil 
wrote that it did not commence until spring 1943, when, after Stalingrad, a change 
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in Swedish policy toward Germany became apparent and instances of resistance 
to Germany within the country became more frequent. Yahil stresses that while 
Sweden’s willingness to absorb the Danish Jews was a part of this process, the 
Swedish government had at first merely lodged a diplomatic protest of the Jews’ 
expulsion with the German Foreign Ministry. The change in Sweden’s policy and 
its willingness to accept the Jews who had fled clandestinely from Denmark was 
not a foregone conclusion, but was the result of an extensive public campaign. 
Yahil specifically cites the broad endeavor by Swedish public figures and intellec- 
tuals, and the Finish reaction condemning the intention to expel the Danish Jews 
as having been particularly persuasive. The efforts of Wise and Goldmann in the 
United States through the State Department and the Finish Ambassador to Wash- 
ington are not mentioned at all in scholarly literature, although they were part of 
a comprehensive political endeavor that complemented the activity undertaken 
in Sweden. Its full importance is made clear by noting that when this issue ini- 
tially arose, the Swedish government refrained from adopting a clear-cut position 
in favor of accepting the Danish Jews into its country.” 

The WJC offices in New York and Europe were also involved in the complex 
struggle to rescue Hungarian Jewry. Unlike the cases of Denmark, with its few 
thousand Jews, and Bulgaria, which was home to several tens of thousands, this 
was a large community numbering some 800,000 Jews following the annexation 
of Slovak, Romanian, and Yugoslav territories to Hungary. The deportations from 
Hungary to Auschwitz-Birkenau commenced in May 1944. Some 437,000 Jews 
were murdered within a period of 56 days. After the Arrow Cross party had gained 
power in October 1944, thousands of Budapest’s Jews were murdered on the banks 
of the Danube and tens of thousands were sent on death marches toward the Aus- 
trian border. In all, some 565,000 Hungarian Jews were murdered. The United 
States administration, particularly the War Refugee Board, was deeply involved 
in efforts on behalf of this community.* Here again I do not intend to address 
in full the complex issue of Hungary’s Jews and the rescue of hundreds of thou- 
sands of their number during the Holocaust, but merely to offer fresh information 
regarding WJC activity in the rescue effort. In 1944, seeking to use the experi- 
ence gained in Portugal and Spain, the WJC leadership decided to implement a 
similar operation to enable small groups of Hungarian Jews to move into territory 
controlled by the Tito-led partisans in Yugoslavia and to reach hiding places in 
Slovakia to be prepared by the local resistance movement. Congress emissaries 
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established initial contacts with underground activists in the various regions, 
and transferred substantial sums of money to them toward the preparation of a 
plan. The WJC emissaries in Europe later reported that despite concerted efforts 
to protect them, the escape groups had been apprehended by the Germans. The 
escape enterprise failed because of technical obstacles that impeded the crossing 
from Hungary into territories under partisan control, and because of the unwill- 
ingness of some partisan and resistance groups to offer active cooperation in 
support of the operation.*® In conjunction with the attempt to organize escape 
groups, the WJC conducted a political effort in a number of countries urging them 
to publish announcements stating that the Jews of Hungary were citizens of their 
respective states and were thereby entitled to the protection of those states. The 
organization’s leaders were aware that such a statement had only declaratory sig- 
nificance, but hoped that its very existence would impress upon the Hungarian 
authorities that the safety of its Jews was enormously important to the interna- 
tional community. As part of this endeavor, Leon Kubowitzki wrote to the Portu- 
guese ambassador in Washington informing him of what he considered to be ter- 
rible instances of the massacre of Jews in Hungary and stressing that the lives of 
tens of thousands of Jews were in imminent danger. The letter reveals that Kubow- 
itzki sought to broaden the terms of a previous understanding reached between 
the WJC and the government of Portugal, according to which Portugal’s embassy 
in Budapest offered protection to a small number of Jews. In his letter Kubowitzki 
cites the activity conducted by Raul Wallenberg, Sweden’s envoy to Budapest, 
who had been authorized by his government to issue documents affording pro- 
tection to thousands of Jews who were to be accommodated in special houses 
under the wing of the Swedish government. He requested that the Portuguese 
government undertake a similar initiative, thereby becoming the vanguard of a 
broad political move by all the neutral countries to halt the murder of Hungary’s 
Jews. Meanwhile, at the suggestion of Congress officials in Britain, WJC leaders in 
Washington approached the United States administration and the British govern- 
ment with a request to offer the protection of their countries to the Jews remaining 
in Hungary. Because they appreciated the legal obstacles involved in declaring 
these Jews to be citizens, they proposed the following wording: “This country 
would proclaim that it considers all Jews remaining in Europe as being under its 
protection as far as their physical safety is concerned, and that any infringement 
upon this safety (such as removal from their dwellings, subjection to starvation 
diets, etc.) will be dealt with as if American citizens were concerned.” WJC leaders 
believed that a public pronouncement along these lines would gain wide atten- 
tion, which might prevent or at least mitigate the persecution of Hungarian Jews 
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as well as of any Jews who remained in German occupied territory in general. 
Unfortunately, this belief was not shared by the administration’s Committee for 
the Rescue of Refugees or by the British government, both of which believed that 
their governments were not in a position to afford true protection to the Jews 
declared to be their citizens or under their protection, and that there was thus no 
point in making such a declaration.**° Like the WJC’s Lisbon operation to rescue 
children, its political activity aimed at rescuing Jews of Turkish-Spanish national- 
ity, its endeavors on behalf of the Jewish communities of Denmark, Bulgaria and 
Hungary were conducted behind the scenes and clandestinely so that they did 
not clash with the policy of restraint that dictated the Congress’s actions during 
World War II. Yet, as we have seen with regard to the operation to rescue the chil- 
dren, the fact that this activity was conducted in secret had a far-reaching impli- 
cation that persisted long after the time of the action itself: The secrecy created 
the impression that the WJC had done nothing whatsoever. After the war the over- 
whelming sense of shock at the murder of the millions relegated the WJC rescue 
endeavor to the shadows; it was no longer possible for the Congress to correct the 
distorted picture that they themselves had created. Despite the tremendous effort 
the Congress made to rescue Jews, scholars and survivors alike have presented a 
united front in criticizing the WJC. To a certain extent, its success in rescuing the 
few in face of the murdered millions merely exacerbated the censure. Nowadays, 
with the perspective afforded by the intervening years, we are able to examine 
the WJC leadership’s actions more objectively, and to conclude that in spite of the 
outward appearance of having engaged in rather feeble action, the Congress’s 
leaders and institutions in fact conducted a broad-scale, significant, and success- 
ful rescue operation. 
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Chapter 4 

Diaspora Nationalism, The World Jewish Congress, 
American Jewry, and the Post-War Rehabilitation 
of Europe’s Jews 


The Rehabilitation of Europe’s Jews 


The historical narrative pertaining to American Jewry and the Holocaust, por- 
trayed at length in the previous chapters is, for the most part, one of harsh criti- 
cism of the insubstantial effort made by American Jews with regard to the rescue 
of Jews during the Holocaust, while at the same time celebrating the contribution 
of the American Jewish community to the founding of the State of Israel. The con- 
ventional interpretation maintains that the individual and public shock induced 
by the Holocaust and the unease generated by the futility of their campaign to 
promote the rescue endeavor led American Jews and their leaders to summon all 
their energy to work for the establishment of a Jewish state as part of the interna- 
tional arrangements instituted after World War II. The willingness of American 
Jews to act as an ethnic group in pursuit of specific political goals is all the more 
noteworthy in that they were endeavoring to promote the establishment of the 
state in the face of opposition from the Democratic administrations of Presidents 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Harry Truman. In effect, they used the Jewish 
vote as a political tool to alter the policy of the administration with respect to the 
founding of a Jewish state in the Middle East.” 

Previous studies have focused on the contribution of American Jews to the 
founding of the State of Israel in the wake of the Holocaust. As we shall see, the 
campaign on behalf of a Jewish state was but one element within the growing tide 
of post-war ethnic Jewish activity in the United States. This period also witnessed a 
fascinating trend toward shaping a Jewish nationality in the Diaspora that would 
exist alongside the State of Israel. Those who molded this process were not driven 
by an anti-Zionist outlook, but rather sought to constitute a Jewish community 
that would coexist with Israel.” While large-scale philanthropic activity consti- 
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tutes a major element in the ethos of Jewish American elites, WJC leaders added a 
further dimension to it. In addition to the traditional welfare endeavor on behalf 
of displaced persons and survivors, they involved these people in the post-war 
rehabilitation processes conducted in Europe and shaped an ethnic way of life 
characterized by a Diaspora nationality. The leaders of the World Jewish Congress 
led the way to establishing a functioning and active Jewish Diaspora in the post- 
war world. Their mode of operation during the three decades that followed World 
War II was markedly different from the patterns of action that characterized other 
segments of American Jewry. Indeed, significant groups among American Jews 
sought to shape the relations between the State of Israel and American Jewry in 
such a way as to ensure the continued functioning of American Jews as American 
citizens intimately involved with the Jewish state. This aspiration is made plain 
in the agreement concluded between Israel’s Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
and Jacob Blaustein, chairman of the American Jewish Committee in the 1950s. 
The agreement recognized American Jews’ commitment to remain loyal only to 
the United States, and Blaustein’s commitment to support the young state. Abba 
Hillel Silver, America’s foremost Zionist leader in the 1940s, also sought to shape 
the State of Israel and its relationship with American Jewry in such a way as to 
ensure that American Zionism would continue to flourish following the founding 
of the state.*? 

What set the WJC apart from other Jewish organizations was that its leaders 
sought not merely to institutionalize the relationship between Israel and Amer- 
ican Jewry, but involved themselves in the Jewish world as a whole, particularly 
in Europe where they worked vigorously to rehabilitate the Jewish Diaspora and 
to assist those survivors wishing to reestablish their lives there. The cataclysmic 
event of the Holocaust served as a catalyst toward reinforcing the ethnic-national 
endeavor that the Congress leaders led in a wide range of spheres, from the inau- 
guration of cultural and educational institutions in Europe to the construction 
of political and economic mechanisms designed to promote the restoration of 
Jewish property and the payment of appropriate compensation to survivors and 
to the entire Jewish world. At the same time, they actively pursued the indictment 
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of war criminals and participated in shaping political arrangements in Europe to 
guard against a recurrence of anti-Jewish activity. 

In a speech delivered to the WJC’s European wing in 1945 Stephen Wise 
expressed the view that the WJC’s existence alongside the Zionist movement was 
absolutely essential, and that the two movements must agree on a division of 
labor within the Jewish world.*®° As he had done on previous occasions, Wise 
maintained that the Jews of the world were a single people sharing a common 
belief and future. The two most pressing problems confronting the Jewish people 
after the war were the opening of Palestine to immigration and the renewal of 
Jewish life in the liberated countries. He noted that the WJC had made every effort 
to promote the opening of the gates of Palestine and had offered its services to the 
Zionist movement. Applauding the Zionist movement and the Jewish society in 
Palestine, he underscored the immense importance of maintaining the commu- 
nity of 600,000 Jews in Palestine as the base for the continued existence of the 
Jewish people. Yet despite the Zionist movement’s importance in the Palestine 
context, when it came to restoring Jewish life in Europe the WJC was the only 
body willing and able to undertake the task. Wise impressed upon his audience 
that the WJC’s parallel activity on behalf of both these objectives—the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state and the restoration of Jewish life in Europe—was of utmost 
importance, and presented a challenge to those who regarded Zionism as the sole 
solution to the Jewish dilemma and who opposed the reconstitution of Jewish life 
in the Diaspora. He expressed the opinion that his Zionism did not stand in the 
way of engaging, as a Jew, with the problems of Jewish existence not only in Pal- 
estine, but worldwide. Throughout his speech Wise drew parallels between the 
Zionist movement and the WJC, explaining that many within both the Jewish and 
non-Jewish worlds believed there was no room for both movements. As the impor- 
tance of the Zionist movement had become apparent to all in the early twentieth 
century, so too would the Jewish masses come to appreciate the undeniable need 
for the WJC. The parallels Wise traced between the Zionist movement and the 
Congress indicate his desire to shape the WJC in the image of the Zionist move- 
ment as a worldwide establishment boasting a streamlined set of institutions, 
representing world Jewry in its entirety, and gaining international recognition.** 
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The founding of the State of Israel in 1948 reinforced the need to grapple with 
the problems that had surfaced in the past regarding the WJC’s role and status 
regarding the Jewish state. Wise addressed this issue in his opening speech at 
the Congress’s conference in Montreux, Switzerland, in June 1948. He declared 
that despite the founding of the state, the heads of the WJC represented the large 
majority of world Jewry, and was the conduit through which they could make 
their concerns known. The founding of the state required that the WJC reshape 
Jewish life in the Diaspora. The Congress would work to ensure that Israel and 
the Diaspora cooperated productively, and that future Jewish life in the Diaspora 
would be thought out according to a predefined objective, rather than haphaz- 
ardly.2 

The Israeli wing of the Congress published an action program in 1949 clari- 
fying the WJC characterization as the representative of Diaspora Jewry: The WJC 
leadership thought of the organization as the sole representative not just of Jews 
in its member countries, but of all Diaspora Jews, and would advocate on their 
behalf in dealings with Israel’s government vis-a-vis international bodies and 
United Nations institutions, and with respect to the Israeli government itself. By 
virtue of its status, the WJC intended to maintain ongoing contact with Israel’s 
foreign ministry regarding the fate of Jews in Arab countries, and to cooperate 
with the Israeli government and the Jewish Agency on this and any further issues 
requiring its involvement. The WJC would systematically expose the problems of 
Diaspora Jewry, present them to the Israeli public, and gather information from 
those migrating to Israel about their communities.*“ 

Both Wise’s speech and the action plan demonstrate the belief of Congress 
functionaries that the establishment of the state had not rendered their organi- 
zation redundant. The Holocaust and the failure to rescue significant numbers of 
Jews reinforced their conviction that only Jewish unity allied with a worldwide 
organizational structure would stand world Jewry in better stead in the future. 
This need for a Jewish nationality in the Diaspora to which the State of Israel 
would not constitute an alternative was one of the most important implications 
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to be drawn from the Holocaust. Moreover, Wise declared that the significance of 
the WJC transcended the boundaries of the Jewish world. As he viewed it, “justice 
for the Jews,” and their integration with the world that was emerging in the wake 
of World War II were not purely Jewish objectives because their realization would 
assure “world peace.”?® 

The desire both to maintain a significant Jewish Diaspora alongside the State 
of Israel and to reinforce Jewish identity were expressed in practice during the 
1940s in WJC efforts to rescue Jews from the horrors of the war in Europe and to 
care for them. The organization’s sincere concern for the fate of Jewish survivors 
in Europe became blended with their recognition of the rehabilitation process 
as transcending the sphere of individual solutions and shaping the post-war 
Jewish world. The matter of the survivors was of major concern to the WJC as 
early as 1942, as evidenced by a two-day clandestine meeting convened to discuss 
the establishment of an advisory committee on European Jewry.” Committee 
members were to work both to create a constructive welfare apparatus that would 
address the immediate needs of the refugees such as food and well-being, and to 
develop strategies toward rehabilitating Jewish life in Europe and reintegrating 
the Jews with Europe’s economic fabric. This was to be a long-term task, imple- 
mented gradually, that would go beyond the scope of conventional philanthropic 
endeavors. Attention would initially focus on the most pressing needs, but once 
conditions had been stabilized, the work would enter the second stage: Those 
refugees who wished to do so would be assisted in returning to their countries 
of origin and an efficient migration and support apparatus would be set up for 
those who wished to rebuild their lives elsewhere. Participants at this discussion 
believed that returning Jews to their original countries was the simpler stage of 
the rehabilitation process.?*” They foresaw that the process of restoring Jewish 
property and the payment of compensation would be prolonged and complex, 
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both technically and legally, yet regarded this as vital to the reintegration of Jews 
in Europe. They stressed that the rehabilitation of Jewish refugees must be under- 
taken as part of the overall process of European rebuilding and rehabilitation. 
The heads of the WJC foresaw that an intensive effort would be required if the Jews 
were to secure justice through the rehabilitation process. Their rights would have 
to be enshrined by law; they could not rely solely on the generosity and good- 
will of governments and international organizations. The Congress leaders noted 
that prior to World War II only Jewish organizations had operated welfare and aid 
programs for European Jews, especially those in Eastern Europe. This solution 
was no longer tenable. Furthermore, Jewish wellbeing should be the concern of 
the various governments as part of the national tasks that confronted them. In 
pointing out those governments’ obligation to ensure the welfare of their Jewish 
citizens, Congress leaders stressed that addressing the welfare and rehabilitation 
of Europe’s Jews was primarily a Jewish task that should be undertaken by Jewish 
organizations through dedicated fundraising appeals among Jews throughout the 
world.38 

This document indicates the WJC’s belief that its contribution to the process 
of rehabilitating European Jews was more important than its engagement in 
matters of wellbeing. As a democratic Jewish organization, the WJC must contrib- 
ute decisively to the development of an all-encompassing bureaucratic apparatus 
whereby Jews around the world—particularly those in Europe—could be orga- 
nized into a democratic political force.’ In the estimation of the Congress leader- 
ship, the integration of the Jewish people in the Diaspora to the reemerging fabric 
of European life could be assured only by means of democratic Jewish-led politi- 
cal activity, a marked departure from earlier patterns of philanthropic endeavor. 

It should be noted that the efforts of the Congress leadership in the United 
States in reshaping Jewish existence in Europe in the long term were conducted 
alongside a similar endeavor within the American arena to care for the survivors 
in liberated Europe. As early as November 1944, Arieh Tartakower was engaged 
in intensive discussion with officials and military personnel in the Department of 
Defense to impress upon them the singular situation of Jewish displaced persons 
and survivors among the general refugee population.?”° Tartakower spoke of the 
terrible suffering endured by European Jews, stressing in particular that while 
some of the Jewish displaced persons were nationals of Germany or its satellite 
states, they must be considered citizens of the Allies rather than of enemy states. 
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He was particularly concerned by reports that the Allies were preparing to house 
the refugees in temporary camps until a long-term solution was found, and that 
assignment to the various camps would be based on country of origin. Tarta- 
kower demanded that a separate constellation of camps be set up for Jews. He 
explained to the Defense Department officials that many of the non-Jewish ref- 
ugees, including citizens of non-enemy countries, came from communities that 
had a long history of hostility toward the Jews and had on occasion collaborated 
with the Germans in persecuting and murdering Jews. It would be unthinkable 
to accommodate Jews alongside their murderers, which would result in ongoing 
tension and violence. Moreover, Tartakower sought assurances that were the 
Allies and the American occupation administration to adopt an overall strategy 
ordering refugees to return to their countries of origin, Jews would be exempted 
from the requirement. Here again, Tartakower had to explain to his interlocutors 
that the Jews could not be forced to return to countries such as Poland, Hungary, 
Austria, and Romania because a considerable section of the population of these 
countries had collaborated with the Nazis in persecuting and murdering Jews. If 
such a return were to take place, it would require careful preparation and could 
only be implemented on a voluntary basis.”* Tartakower was not content merely 
to present the needs of the Jewish displaced persons; he requested and obtained 
from Hilldring a commitment that the Department’s recognition of the singular 
situation of the Jewish displaced persons would take the form of orders, memo- 
randa, and written instructions, rather than merely oral agreements between the 
Congress representatives and their Defense Department and U.S. Army interloc- 
utors.?”7 

The WJC’s desire to gain recognition of the Jewish displaced persons’ singu- 
lar condition and its attempt to influence policy toward them is also apparent 
in its endeavor to become involved in shaping the policy of UNRRA (the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration). The organization was founded 
in 1943 and became a part of the United Nations after 1945. It operated as an inter- 
national agency until 1947 initiating, administering, and implementing welfare 
programs in Europe. The WJC involved itself in UNRRA’s activity from its inaugu- 
ration by submitting memoranda to the body’s various branches and seeking to 
place Jews, especially Congress representatives, on its staff in Europe.*” In Sep- 
tember 1944 Wise and Goldmann submitted a signed memorandum to UNRRA. 
In it they applauded the body’s policy of conducting welfare activity directed at 
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Europe’s entire population, irrespective of origin, religion, or race, without differ- 
entiating between those in need of assistance who were nationals of enemy states 
and citizens of countries liberated from Nazi occupation. They added, however, 
that “those discriminated against by the Nazi oppressors must be given the same 
opportunities of recovery as the others. Thus, the Jews should be given equitable 
priorities in the distribution of food, medical aid and shelter, as well as in the 
return, repatriation, and resettlement of displaced persons.”?”4 

These attempts to influence the activities of the administration and UNRRA 
were accompanied by a supreme fundraising effort among WJC member nations 
to provide the money required to finance welfare and rehabilitation. The Congress 
raised ten million dollars during 1944. At the same time, it criticized other Jewish 
organizations, particularly the Joint Distribution Committee, for raising consider- 
able sums of money but continuing to conduct only philanthropic activity rather 
than engaging in broad, politically significant rehabilitation efforts. An opinion 
piece in the December 1944 Congress Weekly addressed the issue: “On this need 
for centralized Jewish authority is based the decision adopted by the War Emer- 
gency Conference of the WJC to raise a fund of $100,000,000 for rehabilitation 
and reconstruction. Unlike other organizations which attempt to separate Jewish 
relief work from political activities the WJC, primarily a political organization, 
realized from its inception that the two are inseparable parts of a single task.” >” 

In preparation for the reconstruction of the communities, the Congress estab- 
lished a training facility on the outskirts of Paris to teach personnel, primarily 
women, how to operate within European bureaucratic systems; in March 1946, 
30 young women were selected to commence the study program.” They received 
training in a variety of areas, including education, community organization and 
action, Jewish festivals, selected issues pertaining to Jewish tradition, Zionism, 
and the Palestine problem. While all of this was going on, the WJC was also 
investing considerable effort in cultural rehabilitation within the communities. 
Hundreds of thousands of books were dispatched to Europe: basic textbooks on 
Jewish issues, Yiddish and Hebrew literature, prayer books, and Bibles. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed on the dispatch of more than 60 Torah Scrolls, most of 
them donated by communities in New York and Chicago, with the express inten- 
tion of reviving the religious life of European Jewry.*” 
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In subsequent years the WJC continued to regard itself as being responsible 
for the overall cultural life in the communities. Its institutions sought to encour- 
age Jewish youth in Europe to choose a career in Jewish education, and actively 
promoted the establishment of teacher-training institutes. In the papers of the 
Congress’s European bodies there is documentation of programs for the prepa- 
ration of textbooks on Jewish history between 1848 and 1938; for the founding of 
scientific journals addressing Jewish culture; and for adult education activities 
using the modern technology of the day such as radio, gramophone and movable 
displays.?”° 

Engagement in the economic and cultural aspects of rehabilitation was 
accompanied by a debate pertaining to the political, legal, and juridical prob- 
lems of Jewish life in post-war Europe. This discussion began with the assump- 
tion that the Allied victory would not offer an immediate resolution to the issue 
the Congress had termed the “Jewish problem,” and that a considerable effort 
would be required to ensure the continuation of Jewish life in Europe.” Among 
the major problems mentioned in the report were: abrogation of the anti-Jewish 
legislation promulgated by the Nazis; restoration of Jewish property confiscated 
by the authorities; and resolution of issues intrinsic to the process of restoration 
of Jewish property including the creation of machinery for calculating the eco- 
nomic damage suffered by the Jews, recognition of the right of displaced persons 
to return to their homes, and establishment of a judicial apparatus that would 
prevent discrimination against Jews in the process of rehabilitation. The ongoing 
debate conducted by the Congress’s institutions reveals that its leaders sought to 
go far beyond ameliorating the pressing privation that the Jewish refugees would 
surely experience after the war. Provision of health services, food, and temporary 
accommodation was only an intermediate objective. Rather, the Congress leader- 
ship sought to restore the Jews of Europe not only as individuals, but also as func- 
tioning, democratic Jewish communities. They were convinced that this model 
of the Jewish Diaspora was correct from an ideological standpoint, and would 
likewise ensure the maintenance of post-war Jewish life worldwide.**° 

However, the meager Jewish presence in the spheres of industry and agricul- 
ture severely impeded the rehabilitation process. The heads of the WJC foresaw 
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these areas as the main thrust of economic growth, and recognized that the inte- 
gration of Jews to Europe’s economic structure required the establishment of a 
vocational training system. In addition, participants at the secret meeting placed 
special emphasis on the topic of housing. They believed that post-war Europe 
would suffer extensive destruction, and that a supreme effort would have to be 
made to ensure adequate accommodation for millions of Jews. This optimistic 
estimate of the number of survivors may be attributed to the fact that the discus- 
sion was held at an early stage of the war, before the WJC’s European outfit had 
conveyed the first reports of the final solution to the United States. 

The minutes of the meeting indicate the development of a detailed plan for 
caring for Holocaust survivors in which Palestine did not figure as the preferred 
destination for those to be rescued. Migration to Palestine is mentioned in a 
single paragraph noting that this issue would remain within the domain of the 
Jewish Agency. Meeting participants expected that migration to Palestine would 
increase because of the large number of refugees, but did not present Palestine as 
a preferred destination, leaving the implied suspicion that they were dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the Jewish Agency was addressing the issue. Discus- 
sion of the topic of welfare led to engagement with the political and legal aspects 
of post-war Jewish life in Europe. Those present assumed that while the Allies 
would win the war, the victory would not bring about an immediate solution to 
the Jewish problem. Such a solution would require an effort aimed specifically at 
ensuring the future of Jews after the war. The freedom of Jews to live in security 
wherever they chose was the supreme goal of WJC activity in the post-war period, 
and the participants stressed that this objective would not be easily met.?** 

In caring for the survivors and displaced persons, the WJC placed particu- 
lar emphasis on the children. The importance of the issue of caring for children 
within the Congress’s overall rehabilitation endeavor is clearly evident. Archival 
material testifies to the impressive apparatus set up by the Congress to address 
the needs of Jewish children in Europe. Educational facilities naturally played a 
major role in this respect, and the examination of this material provides a richer 
understanding of the WJC perspective regarding their desired configuration of the 
Jewish people following the war. As early as 1943 they had identified the need for 
a special deployment to care for children once the war was over; consequently, 
a Children’s Division concerned primarily with Jewish orphans in Europe began 
operation in 1944. This arm of the Congress coordinated the fundraising effort 
on behalf of Jewish orphans and planned an array of related actions to be coor- 
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dinated by a committee, headed by Stephen Wise, charged with overseeing the 
rehabilitation of orphans.?* 

The endeavor on behalf of the children was manifested in two ways. The first 
involved setting up and operating an adoption procedure for Jewish children in 
both the United States and Palestine. The Congress encouraged adoption by fam- 
ilies living in Palestine, stressing that the adopted children would subsequently 
participate in the building of the Land of Israel. Yet it nevertheless noted that it 
would also respond to applications for adoption submitted by American fami- 
lies.?*? The adoption issue is an indication of the WJC’s dualist policy during the 
late 1940s. While it engaged in an intensive effort to rehabilitate Jewish life in 
Europe, it actively promoted the founding of a Jewish state in Palestine. One may 
surmise that by directing candidates for adoption to Palestine, the WJC leadership 
was intentionally applying this dual policy. The adoption process in Palestine 
was only peripherally associated with the rehabilitation of Jewish communities in 
Europe, and not likely to impede it. Moreover, migration to the United States was 
a highly complex undertaking, and delivering children for adoption in Palestine 
eased the Congress’s burden of contending with bureaucratic complexities in the 
finding of appropriate and rapid solutions for a greater number of children.*™ 
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The WJC leaders proceeded along a parallel track by establishing orphanages 
in Europe and offering financial and pedagogical support to existing orphanages 
as well as those run by other Jewish organizations. While WJC children’s homes 
were defined as orphanages, they also accepted children from single-parent fam- 
ilies unable to look after them adequately in the conditions of post-war Europe. 
The heads of the WJC were aware of the onerous nature of this task and of the 
extreme complexity of caring for children who had undergone traumatic expe- 
riences during the war. They believed that the best way of rehabilitating these 
children and educating them to become good citizens was to have them adopted 
by Jewish families in Europe. The Congress leaders knew, however, that only few 
such families were able to undertake this task, and therefore made a point of 
setting up an educational and psychological support system in the orphanages.?” 

The Mizrahi movement, the Jewish Agency, and various Orthodox organiza- 
tions chose to transfer responsibility for their orphanages in Europe to the WJC, 
signifying the Congress’s commitment to caring for the orphans and the financial 
and organizational power it wielded that enabled it to assume responsibility for 
the orphanages run by other organizations. The relevant documents reveal that 
by taking these additional orphanages under its wing, the WJC agreed to bear a 
large part of the cost of their operation, in addition to taking responsibility for 
their ongoing administration. While the pedagogical elements of the curriculum 
would be suited to the nature of each of these institutions, they would adhere to 
a broad educational program set out by Congress bodies. In 1946, the WJC took 
care of over 1,600 children, who were placed in 13 children’s homes.?® The estab- 
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lishment and maintenance of the orphanages presented a complex challenge to 
Congress institutions, as exemplified by Leon Kubowizki’s April 1945 letter to Dr. 
Jacob Helman, a WJC activist from Buenos Aires in Argentina.*”’ The letter tells 
of the founding of an orphanage by the organization for Italian Jewish children 
in Switzerland. The orphanage was built by virtue of Dr. Helman’s donation, but 
the amount donated covered the operation of the orphanage only until July 1945. 
Kubowizki wrote that the orphanage had begun to function in December 1944 and 
that before entering the orphanage, most of the children had been in the care of 
the International Red Cross or Swiss philanthropic organizations. He emphasized 
that, because of the many difficulties involved in caring for them, the various 
welfare organizations were less than enthusiastic about taking responsibility for 
the children, whose condition was far from satisfactory. The WJC made a con- 
certed effort to assemble 55 children between the ages of eight and sixteen who 
had been distributed among various institutions and in private homes. The orga- 
nization rented a former high school building to house the children’s home and 
adopted a pedagogic curriculum suited to Italian schools. The home was admin- 
istered by an executive committee whose members included Dr. Gerhardt Rieger 
and a representative of the International Red Cross. The staff included a rabbi, 
who performed the function of a spiritual advisor, as well as a female spiritual 
counselor. Among the varied activities conducted in the orphanage, Kubowizki 
singled out the regular issue of an internal newspaper.’ 

The introduction of a curriculum suited to the requirements of the Italian 
Education Ministry is of particular interest, and lends support to the view, to 
be discussed later in this chapter, that one of the major goals of the educational 
program used in the Congress’s children’s homes was to prepare the pupils for a 
life in Europe. Apart from a small sum provided by the International Red Cross, 
the orphanage’s budget, estimated to be between 6,000 and 7,000 Swiss francs 
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per month, was funded primarily by donations from WJC members. Kubowizki 
wrote the letter with the intention of obtaining additional funding for the orphan- 
age, which was in danger of closing unless more money was forthcoming.*®” 

This letter requesting a donation from Argentina constitutes part of a wider 
effort to fund the care of children in Europe As part of this endeavor, American 
Jewish families and organizations undertook to cover the cost of maintaining a 
child in the WJC’s children’s homes in Europe. The amount requested was $300 
per annum in addition to food parcels that the donor dispatched to the selected 
child. With a view to enhancing the donors’ commitment, Congress leaders made 
a point of sending each donor family a photograph of their supported child, as 
well as information pertaining to the child’s life story. Families that wished to do 
so could contact the child directly.*°° Another way in which American families 
could support the children was to send food parcels to Europe on a regular basis. 
In this instance too, the American families accepted a long-term commitment 
to send food parcels to the child with whom they had been paired by the WJC. 
During 1946 some 7,000 such parcels were dispatched monthly.” 

The WJC effort to rehabilitate Jewish children in Europe did not stop at found- 
ing and operating orphanages. Those at the head of the organization were aware 
that many children had been separated from their parents during the course of 
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the war and handed over to gentile families or to Christian religious bodies in the 
hope of saving their lives. The WJC engaged in legal wrangles throughout Europe 
in order to return these children to their parents, their relatives, or in the last 
resort, to the Congress’s children’s homes dotting Europe.*” Its institutions, in 
addition, provided financial support to parents and to relatives who accepted 
the children into their families. Congress leaders declared that financial support 
for the children’s families was one of the organization’s primary missions in 
Europe.?? 

The fact that WJC senior functionaries endeavored to rehabilitate the orphans 
both in Europe and in the United States indicates that, alongside their support 
for the founding of a Jewish state and their efforts to bolster the Jewish commu- 
nity in Palestine, they were prepared to assist the survivors to rebuild their lives 
in the Diaspora. This outlook also found expression in the curriculum prepared 
for the pupils in the European orphanages. The topics of study and enrichment 
stressed the unique status of Palestine as the home of the Jewish people as well 
as a variety of subjects that prepared the pupils for the continuation of Jewish 
life in Europe and created a basis for establishing communities there. Among 
the topics addressed were observance of kashrut (Jewish laws pertaining to the 
consumption of food), Sabbath customs, and the study of prayers, in the belief 
that an acquaintance with Jewish tradition and observance of its customs were 
a necessary condition for the future functioning of Jewish communities. It is 
worth noting that rabbis served as the major spiritual guides in the orphanages, 
and that the kashrut laws were observed in all the educational institutions; the 
Sabbath was likewise strictly observed. In addition, the curriculum in the orphan- 
ages included Jewish history, Jewish customs and the teaching of the Yiddish 
language. The desire to teach Yiddish is of particular significance in light of the 
opposition on the part of the Zionist establishment in Palestine and subsequently 
in Israel toward the Yiddish language, which was a symbol of Jewish life in the 
Diaspora in contrast to Hebrew, which symbolized the revival of Jewish life in 
the Land of Israel. Since the use of Yiddish was clearly irrelevant to life in Pales- 
tine, it is clear that those who planned the curriculum sought to maintain Jewish 
life in Europe.” The creators of the curriculum created a cultural and educa- 
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tional mélange that combined religious and traditional components with modern 
aspects of Jewish life in general and in Europe in particular. Such integration con- 
stitutes a powerful tool for the reinforcement of nationalist sentiments, as many 
scholars of both Jewish and worldwide issues of nationality have observed.*”* 
While WJC activists appreciated the significant position that the Jewish center 
in Palestine occupied in post-war Jewish life, they actively engaged in shaping a 
new ethnic reality in Europe in which Palestine was an important element, but 
was not the singular goal.>° 

The revival of Jewish life in Europe was a complex undertaking that involved 
activity in a wide range of areas and required the construction of new organiza- 
tional systems that integrated ideology with practice. A prime example of such a 
structure was a special program for the training of American Jewish social workers 
to operate in Europe. Preparations for the commencement of training began in 
late November 1944, with a view to sending the program’s graduates to Europe as 
soon as the political and security situations allowed.*”’ The training program was 
to be run by the WJC in conjunction with the New School for Social Research. The 
curriculum and selection of lecturers was prepared with the assistance of Prof. 
Horace M. Kallen. The position paper attached to the curriculum reveals the WJC 
leaders’ world view regarding the configuration of the Jewish people after the 
war, and the tasks they expected to confront at that time. The need for a special 
training program for social workers stemmed from the singular problems that 
would confront the Jewish people after the Holocaust. Among the tasks that they 
foresaw was the need to rescue hundreds of thousands of Jews from famine and 
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illness, the urgent need to direct the mass movement of the Jewish refugees, and 
the raising and administration of the vast sums required to resettle the Jewish dis- 
placed persons in Europe. The document’s authors, members of the WJC Aid and 
Welfare Committee, particularly underscored the social and economic challenge 
of planning and implementing the process of reintegrating the Jews into Europe’s 
wider social fabric. The document presents the training of a significant group of 
social workers who would engage in welfare and rehabilitation as one of the most 
important factors in facilitating the restoration of European communities. Euro- 
pean Jewry’s network of social support had failed to survive the Holocaust, and 
the only way of training a skilled workforce that could cope with the enormous 
tasks was to institute a special program to train Jewish social workers in New 
York.” 

The curriculum and syllabus provide an additional perspective on the pro- 
gram’s objectives and the world view of its compilers. They include courses that 
address the problems of citizenship in the context of welfare; discussions on the 
rehabilitation of Jewish community life; and lectures on how to conduct welfare 
activity while maintaining contacts with governments, international organi- 
zations, and the private sector. The program’s basic principles outlined at the 
beginning of the document and the list of topics studied indicate that those who 
devised the program sought to revive Jewish life in Europe. The challenge was all 
the more difficult given the desire to operate not only among Western European 
Jewish communities, but also in Central and Eastern European countries, whose 
Jewish communities had been almost completely annihilated, and in which the 
local populations resisted the return of the Jews.*”? 

Perusal of the proposed syllabus indicates that while Congress leaders took 
note of the singular position occupied by Palestine as a refuge for the displaced 
persons, it constituted only a peripheral component of the curriculum, which 
demonstrates the tremendous importance that the organization’s senior echelon 
attached to the process of rehabilitating the survivors in post-war Europe.*”° 


The Institute of Jewish Affairs 


The WJC’s endeavor to shape a national identity in the Jewish Diaspora following 
World War II was not confined to addressing intra-communal dynamics. In posi- 
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tion papers, speeches, and letters its leaders portrayed the organization’s status 
in terms of its role as representing the great majority of world Jewry in the wake 
of the Holocaust. Consequently, in order to integrate the Jews into the new world 
structures that were emerging after the war, the heads of the WJC worked within 
the international arena to establish a research operation that would provide data 
pertaining to world Jewry to the organization’s institutions, to international orga- 
nizations, and to governments. 

The research effort was conducted by the Institute of Jewish Affairs, a 
research center founded by Dr. Jacob Robinson in 1941 in New York. Robinson 
was a jurist, legal advisor to the Jewish Agency, and the WJC representative at 
the United Nations who played a decisive role in the institute’s research projects. 
Established during World War II, the institute played a pioneering role in collect- 
ing data on the fate of Europe’s Jews during the Holocaust. Its scholars strove to 
set up a research infrastructure to serve as a foundation for discussions among 
both Jewish and non-Jewish international leadership on what should become of 
the Jews following the war. Congress papers indicate that the institute’s impor- 
tance transcended its scholarly endeavor; it was intended to serve as a vital tool 
in their effort to shape post-war Jewish existence according to their world view. 

Robinson’s life story and his activity within the WJC encapsulate the trans- 
formations and developments in the organization’s status during the war years, 
as well as its leaders’ views on the appropriate manner in which their organiza- 
tion should become involved in Jewish activity during the war, in the post-war 
period, and in the context of the founding of the State of Israel. Born in Lithuania 
in 1889, Robinson graduated from the law school of the University of Warsaw, 
was conscripted into the Russian army at the outbreak of World War I and was 
held as a German prisoner until the end of the war. His inclination toward public 
activity became evident in the prisoner of war camps, where he frequently served 
as spokesman for the Jewish prisoners, as well as for the Russian prisoners in 
general. Upon returning to Lithuania after the war, he combined his law practice 
with public activity. He was elected to the Lithuanian parliament and served as 
legal advisor to Lithuania’s foreign ministry, devoting much of his time to Lithu- 
ania’s intricate status problems stemming from the peace agreements concluded 
after the war. 

In 1940, after the outbreak of World War II, Robinson and his family managed 
to enter the United States where he immediately became active in the WJC. After 
founding the Institute of Jewish Affairs with his brother Nehemia, he continued 
his research within the institute and published his first study in English, Were the 
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Minorities Treaties a Failure?, in 1943.“°' The work, which cast a critical eye on the 
minorities treaties to be signed as part of the peace agreements concluded after 
World War I, was an element of the institute’s research aimed at developing solu- 
tions to the distress suffered by European Jews after the war from a broad histor- 
ical Jewish and non-Jewish perspective. Robinson was a member of the Congress 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference, held from April to June 1945, at which 
the United Nations Charter was drawn up. The delegation attended as observers 
and campaigned on behalf of the cause of human rights, thereby assisting the 
Jewish Agency. The next stage of Robinson’s public activity was closely associ- 
ated with the Nuremburg Trials, where he advised Justice Robert H. Jackson on 
Jewish topics. Jackson led the American prosecution team and was instrumen- 
tal in highlighting the Jewish aspects of Nazi criminality.4°? The experience he 
gained at the Nuremberg Trials and the extensive information he had gathered 
regarding the fate of the Jews during the Holocaust while working at the institute 
would later lead him to join the prosecution team at the Eichmann trial in 1960. 
In 1947, in the wake of the British government’s decision to relinquish its 
mandate in Palestine and turn the country’s fate over to the United Nations, 
Robinson joined the Jewish Agency’s delegation in New York as a legal advisor, 
continuing in his role as part of the Israeli delegation until 1957. Robinson was 
involved in the founding of the Yad Vashem institution in Jerusalem in 1953, and 
played a central role in shaping the reparations agreement between Germany 
and Israel, which was signed by both governments on September 10, 1952. During 
these years, he was also appointed advisor to the Claims Conference, which had 
been founded by the envoys of 23 Jewish organizations throughout the world. 
The Conference is a joint body that represents the Jewish people in its dealings 
with the German government, according to its separate agreements with the gov- 
ernments of West Germany and Israel.*©? A survey of Robinson’s extensive public 
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activity beyond the confines of the various WJC bodies reflects the objectives 
toward which he and the WJC leadership strove when they founded the Institute 
for Jewish Affairs. The juridical, historical, and political knowledge that Robin- 
son and his associates acquired through their research work served to underscore 
the world view expressed in the range of activity undertaken by the WJC during 
the course of World War II and thereafter. Robinson and his colleagues sought to 
involve themselves wholeheartedly in the process of shaping the post-war Jewish 
world. They supported the establishment of a Jewish state as part of the political 
arrangements that were to be put in place after the war. At the same time, they 
strove to assure the continued existence of a Jewish Diaspora displaying unique 
ethnic characteristics, as part of an overall international process of reinforcing 
minority rights and protecting human rights in general. Thus, although Robin- 
son invested efforts toward the founding of Israel within the sphere of the United 
Nations, he did not regard the birth of the state as the main objective. He cam- 
paigned at the UN for minority rights for all people, while seeking to ensure the 
status of Diaspora Jewry through his activity in the Claims Conference. 

In 1941 Robinson introduced the Institute of Jewish Affairs to the readers of 
the Congress Weekly.‘ He explained that every European power had established 
a dedicated research institute whose role was to conduct studies and collate 
factual data in order to enable decision makers to operate more effectively. By 
contrast, world Jewry’s 17 million members had not succeeded in creating similar 
research institutes, despite the complex existential problems that they faced. The 
Jews’ overwhelming existential hardship and the complexity of Jewish life in the 
world in general, and in Europe in particular, warranted the founding and opera- 
tion of a research institute charged with providing vital information to the leaders 
of the Jewish people and to the international bodies that would attempt to find 
solutions to the Jewish problem after the war. Robinson was, of course, aware 
of the existence of academic research institutions in Palestine and the Jewish 
world, but argued that these had not provided the required data in the past, nor 
would they be able to act as information providers for the Jewish people’s deci- 
sion makers in the future. Robinson preempted those who favored establishing 
the institute in the Land of Israel rather than the United States by arguing that 
since the Institute was to operate in the sphere of the Jewish Diaspora, it was both 
ideologically and practically preferable to locate it in New York. In New York the 
Institute could more easily obtain research data and maintain ongoing contact 
with international institution. Furthermore, this location would allow the Insti- 
tute to maintain a direct link with the Jewish Diaspora, which constituted its field 
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of research and whose leaders it was expected to serve.“°* Robinson emphasized 
that the Institute’s research work would not be confined to the theoretical level. 
Its team would examine day-to-day developments in Europe, later proposing 
practical programs for the rehabilitation of European Jews and world Jewry as a 
whole. To this end, research departments within the organization would explore 
a variety of topics ranging from Jewish history during the past 25 years, through 
examination of the juridical, political, and economic aspects of Jewish existence 
in the present, to proposing solutions to the issues of migration and rehabilita- 
tion. 

Robinson’s presentation is fascinating and reveals the significance of the 
founding of the Institute. It was not by chance that he invoked the research 
institutes of European powers in explaining the need for his institute. While the 
Jewish people had no European state of its own, it did possess national attributes 
and a well-developed political and bureaucratic system, justifying the establish- 
ment of a research body similar to those of the European states. The Institute of 
Jewish Affairs was important not only because of its status as a symbol of Jewish 
nationality in the Diaspora, but also because of its activity, and because the data 
it collected added tangible content to the abstract notion of Jewish nationality 
in the Diaspora.” European Jewry’s sorry plight in the early 1940s did not deter 
WJC leaders from going ahead with their plans for the Institute of Jewish Affairs. 
On the contrary, the emergency situation and the burgeoning anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda reinforced their awareness of the pressing need for such a body. The 
crisis made it imperative to provide the most reliable data possible and to prepare 
contingency plans for the period that would follow the elimination of Nazism. 
Moreover, they believed that it was precisely the ideological and physical attacks 
on world Jewry that necessitated the establishment of an academic research insti- 
tute that could contribute to the reinforcement of a national identity in the Dias- 
pora and respond in a structured, effective and rational manner to the enemies 
of Jewry. 
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In 1941 Robinson set out a work plan for the Institute in a secret document 
that provides an important indication of the reasons for founding the research 
institute and the areas it would address.*° He was aware that the establishment 
of a Jewish research institute in 1941, in the midst of the war, could be regarded 
as a superfluous luxury given the travails of the war and the dire plight of Euro- 
pean Jewry. He therefore stressed even though the war was now at its fiercest, it 
behooved the heads of the WJC to display the responsibility demanded of them as 
leaders of world Jewry by preparing for the post-war period. He maintained that 
it was the Jews, who were suffering most during the war, who must prepare for 
the war’s conclusion in order to ensure their continued existence. The ongoing 
Jewish distress served to underscore the WJC leadership’s responsibility to present 
the Jewish cause adequately and correctly in the international arena within the 
new world order that would emerge after the war. The research to be undertaken 
by the Institute of Jewish Affairs was to provide the bodies of the WJC with the 
data, statistics, and work plans necessary to enable the organization’s heads to 
present the Jewish perspective to international bodies and governments in the 
most effective manner possible. Robinson emphasized that victory over Germany 
would eventually be achieved and that this assumption was the only one that 
facilitated any sort of planning for the future. Yet from the Jewish point of view, 
victory was neither the sole nor the overriding objective. Victory alone would not 
ensure protection of Jewish rights after the war. Robinson termed it “naive” to 
assume that an end to the terrible suffering endured by the Jews of Europe would 
“automatically” result in a solution of the Jewish issue. Jewish leadership had to 
be prepared to confront the nations of the world to ensure the destiny of the Jews. 
This would require painstaking preparation that took into account the dramatic 
transformation in the status of world Jewry that had occurred over the preceding 
25 years, as well as careful study of the mistakes made by Jewish organizations 
that had represented the Jews in the international arena in the past.4 

Robinson noted that the proposal to establish the Institute for Jewish Affairs 
had been initially floated in April 1939, and had been authorized by the rele- 
vant bodies of the WJC. The original intention had been to found the Institute 
in Geneva, but at the outbreak of World War II the enterprise was transferred 
to New York, where it began operation on February 1, 1941. The Institute was 
granted an annual budget of $100,000 and a team of four researchers was assem- 
bled. Its primary objective was the collection of facts and data pertaining to the 
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condition of European Jewry since 1914, with particular emphasis placed on the 
destiny of European Jews under the Nazi regime. The Institute’s scholars were 
to establish an extensive archive and library to contain relevant literature, jour- 
nals, newspapers, government publications, and economic and statistical data 
on the Jews in the various communities, with emphasis on those countries that 
had imposed economic restrictions on the Jewish minority. In addition, the Insti- 
tute’s scholars would assemble any other written material that might contribute 
to an understanding of the situation of the Jews, or that provided information 
pertaining to European Jews. The Institute’s scholars would analyze and process 
this information, and present their findings in the form of publications and posi- 
tion papers. The researchers would focus on examining the juridical and political 
status of European Jews in light of the sweeping changes experienced since the 
Nazis’ accession to power in Germany and the consequent outbreak of war. Rob- 
inson was most concerned about the juridical status of the Jews and its impact 
on their right to participate, through representative organizations, in the politi- 
cal process that would begin once World War II had ended. Two years after the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs was founded, Robinson stressed that even the Jews’ 
possible self-identification as a separate group would be insufficient to guarantee 
their representatives could participate in the political process that would shape 
the post-war world order. He maintained that affording the Jews appropriate 
international juridical expression and finding a singular formulation that would 
incorporate both their uniqueness and their judicial right to participate in inter- 
national processes would entail elaborate and delicate action by the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs. Robinson believed that neither such a legal solution nor an organi- 
zational structure capable of applying the legal principles were yet in place, since 
the Jewish Agency, grounded in international law, represented the Jewish people 
only with regard to the Palestine issue.“ 

Apart from their research work, the Institute’s scholars would monitor the 
discussions and preparations conducted by governments and international 
organizations in anticipation of the international agreements to be concluded 
in the post-war period. A practical example of this aspect of their endeavor are 
the attempts by WJC leaders to foster cooperation between the Institute and 
the research arms of the State Department, as manifested in a meeting between 
Nahum Goldmann, Stephen Wise and Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, 
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who promised that the State Department’s research facilities would maintain an 
ongoing, formalized working relationship with the WJC’s research institute.“ 

The work plan of the Institute of Jewish Affairs devotes considerable atten- 
tion to its projected research on the issue of migration and colonization, about 
which Robinson wrote: 


The Institute, therefore, proposes to study the records of migration during the past twenty- 
five years and the experiences of that period, especially in connection with the refugee 
problem. It will study the attempts by governments, free organizations and individuals to 
bring order and system into an unplanned migration. Open spaces throughout the world 
and limits of city and country settlement will be carefully studied. Closely related to the 
migration question is that of colonization. Efforts at Jewish colonization in the past will be 
studied and a plan for Jewish colonization formulated in addition to the rehabilitation of 
the Jewish National Homeland in Palestine. Looking ahead the Institute will study all avail- 
able data relative to the form which the post-war Europe is to take, such as greater units 
(Federations), etc. The opportunities for Jews in this new world order will be considered in 
detail.“ 


The plan, with its emphasis on the issue of migration and colonization repre- 
sented the world view of the WJC leadership during the 1940s and reinforced the 
impression that the Congress did not regard the establishment of Jewish sover- 
eignty in Palestine to be its overriding mission, but sought to integrate Jewish 
migration to Palestine with the rehabilitation of Jewish life in Europe. The impor- 
tance of the Institute of Jewish Affairs, however, goes further than this. Its found- 
ing during the harsh years of crisis in the early forties and the breadth of the 
tasks with which it was charged indicate the belief of the WJC leaders that they 
and their organization were called upon to play a decisive role in shaping world 
Jewry as an ethnic minority in the wake of World War II. Robinson and his asso- 
ciates came to realize that the collection and analysis of so great a variety of data 
and the preparation of appropriate work plans required wide-ranging research 
activity and extensive organizational effort that were beyond the capability of any 
other body in the Jewish world at the time. 

The dramatic reports of the mass murder of the Jews of Europe and the 
Nazis’ plan for the final solution prompted a fundamental change in the Insti- 
tute’s research program. Beginning in 1942, its researchers ceased to focus on 
the preparation of position papers and work plans for the post-war period and 
engaged instead in collecting, verifying, cataloging, and editing information per- 
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taining to the fate of European Jews, and then disseminating it to the public at 
large and to the Allied decision makers. 

Locating the Institute of Jewish Affairs in New York created a singular situa- 
tion. Although the Institute and its researchers were far removed from the horrors 
of the war, they received regular reports of occurrences in Europe by virtue of the 
intensive contacts between the Congress leadership in New York and the orga- 
nization’s bureaus in Europe. Robinson addressed these developments and the 
transformation in the Institute’s pattern of activity in 1946: 


When the Institute was established for the purpose of postwar planning, its primary concern 
was European Jewry. At that time Europe was still the greatest center of Jewish life both in 
number and in importance. The initial assumption was that, after the war, we should have 
to deal with approximately the same number and distribution of Jews as prior to the war. 
In the course of 1941-1942, the situation changed radically. It became obvious that it would 
be useless to continue planning on the basis of the pre-war Jewish community in Europe. 
Furthermore, since current information was both vague and contradictory, it was impera- 
tive that our organization take the lead in establishing the facts. Although we did not fora 
single moment discontinue our thinking and planning with regard to postwar problems, 
inadvertently the emphasis shifted to a realistic appraisal of the situation as it appeared at 
any given moment.” 


Robinson’s remarks alluded to a large-scale research effort that, for the first time, 
had revealed comprehensively and systematically the Nazis’ overall anti-Jewish 
activity in Europe. A summary of the Institute’s research was published during 
the war in several voluminous books. The activities that the Nazis had directed 
against the Jews from their rise to power in 1933 until 1943 were presented in three 
volumes produced by an Institute team headed by Robinson: Jews in Nazi Europe 
(November 1941); Hitler’s Ten Years War on the Jews (August 1943); and Starva- 
tion Over Europe (1943). During the same period, two other Institute scholars, 
Arieh Tartakower and Kurt Grossmann, also published research on the refugee 
problem, titled The Jewish Refugee (1933-1944).““ 

The research conducted on the condition of the Jews of Germany and the rest 
of Europe prior to and during World War II not only served documentation and 
commemoration purposes, but also allowed for the creation of a base of evidence 
to be used for the indictment of war criminals. By 1943 the various WJC bodies 
had begun to discuss the issue of bringing Nazis and their European collabora- 
tors to trial for the murder of Jews. These discussions addressed the problems 
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involved in appointing Jews to the international war crimes tribunals, and the 
danger that any Jewish activity directed against war criminals would generate an 
anti-Jewish atmosphere in Europe that would impede the return to their coun- 
tries of origin of those Jews who wished to do so. Questions were subsequently 
raised as to the status of the international prosecutor, and an attempt was made 
to define the uniqueness of Nazi crimes against the Jews while seeking to merge 
them into the general body of Nazi criminality. The interlocutors did not hesitate 
to raise provocative questions. They deliberated on how to prosecute members 
of the Reichstag who had passed anti-Jewish legislation and how to treat Hitler, 
who, in fact, had himself not bodily harmed a single Jew.** The Congress lead- 
ership believed that prosecuting Nazi war criminals following the war was an 
essential procedure, not only because of the wish to punish those who had com- 
mitted crimes against Jews, but also as a symbolic expression of the shaping of a 
new world order that was fundamentally different from that which the Nazis had 
tried to impose. Nahum Goldmann vented such sentiments in his speech to the 
WJC’s Atlantic City conference in November 1944: 


Another demand is the punishment of the criminals who have committed the crimes against 
the Jews. This is not a question of revenge. To teach the world that crimes such as those com- 
mitted by the Nazis and their allies cannot remain unpunished, is a necessary condition for 
the restoration of the moral balance of the world of tomorrow. And we note with satisfaction 
that the leaders of the United Nations have time and again proclaimed this principle and 
their determination to carry it through.“ 


As may be gathered from Goldmann’s address, Congress leadership assiduously 
monitored the level of commitment displayed by Allied leaders to the prosecution 
of the war criminals, and was well informed of the disagreements and arguments 
among the Allies over the process whereby this prosecution should be imple- 
mented. While the WJC request to participate in the work of the UN War Crimes 
Committee (established in October 1943) was rejected, the Congress continued to 
campaign for the definition of war crimes to be expanded to include Nazi perse- 
cution of the Jews prior to the outbreak of war in 1939.” 
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Moves toward prosecution of the war criminals found practical expression 
in 1945 when the Institute’s scholars prepared and publicized what Robinson 
termed a master list of the war criminals responsible for crimes against Jews. 
Meanwhile, the Institute’s research team, headed by Robinson, provided valu- 
able preliminary information on the Nazis’ crimes against the Jews to the Amer- 
ican team engaged in preparing the Nuremberg Trials. The heads of the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs felt that the Institute and the WJC were virtually the only organi- 
zations campaigning for the prosecution of the Nazi war criminals following the 
war. As Robinson stated at a meeting of the Institute’s team in late 1944: 


It is worthwhile to stress one point of political, not scientific character. While the WJC in its 
activities has a great number of competitors in every field, in the realm of war crimes it is left 
alone, without any competition, research or political. This imposes a tremendous responsi- 
bility on the WJC which will be held responsible for our failure in this field, and rightly so. 
The work of our political bodies is limited by the extent of our preparatory work, which in 
turn increases our responsibility.“ 


Later during the same meeting, Robinson stressed that research activity geared 
primarily to juridical use had required the Institute’s scholars to adopt different 
modes of operation. He presented the fruits of their research in a manner designed 
to facilitate the prosecution and conviction of the war criminals, explaining that 
“the writing should be done in a manner different from Hitler’s Ten Years War. 
Now we are not only historians, we are primarily attorney generals [sic]. Here we 
must have a source for every statement, fact, names, date.”“” 

Perusal of the minutes of the meeting reveals that the need for a clear presen- 
tation of the research findings, with a view to contributing to the prosecution of 
the war criminals, led to a sharper formulation of questions that would continue 
to engage Holocaust scholars far into the future. The Institute’s scholars noted, 
for example, that the mass murder of Jews was conducted only in Eastern Europe 
and that the extermination camps were built on Polish territory rather than in the 
west of the continent, but they failed to agree on the reasons why. Some asserted 
that the Germans had refrained from carrying out mass extermination in Western 
Europe because they feared the reaction of the local population, while others 
believed that the Jews had been deported from Western to Eastern Europe with 
the intention of employing some of them in a system of forced labor that could 
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be set up only in Eastern Europe. Moreover, Institute scholars joined together to 
formulate the array of concepts they were to use to define and describe the range 
of Nazi action against the Jews. They decided that the most appropriate way to 
portray Nazi crimes was to employ the Nazis’ own terminology. In light of the 
future involvement of the Institute of Jewish Affairs with the Nuremberg Trials, as 
well as Robinson’s role in these trials and in the Eichmann trial, it is clear that the 
research patterns shaped by the Institute in 1944 influenced the future historical 
and juridical debate on the Holocaust. Subsequent use of concepts such as “the 
final solution” should be read against the 1944 decision made by the Institute’s 
researchers to employ the Nazis’ own definitions when describing the events of 
World War II in the Jewish context.*”° 

The importance that the Institute of Jewish Affairs and the WJC’s other arms 
attached to shaping Holocaust memory among Jews was demonstrated in Atlantic 
City at the Congress’s November 1944 conference by an exhibition addressing the 
fate of the Jews during the Holocaust period. The Institute staff determined the 
content of the exhibit and set it up, making it the first exhibition of its kind—pre- 
dating the founding of museums and Holocaust commemoration centers in the 
United States.“ The deliberations prior to the opening of the exhibition reveal 
the major dilemmas that occupy those engaged in shaping public memory and in 
founding Holocaust commemoration institutions to this day. The scholars of the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs portrayed the historical sphere that the exhibition was 
to address as “the Jewish catastrophe” during the World War II period. Exhibits 
of the documents, data, and photographs related to the fate of European Jewry 
were based on material assembled in the Institute’s archive.“ Participants in 
the discussions maintained that although non-Jewish institutions such as Yale 
University, the Department of State, the Library of Congress, and the Herbert 
Hoover Library at Stanford University maintained a base of primary sources per- 
taining to World War II, the archive maintained by the Institute of Jewish Affairs 
was of a different order. Robinson referred to this archive’s singularity during the 
preparations for the exhibition. Like the archives of the non-Jewish institutions, 
this archive too was called the War Archives. Robinson explained that, despite 
the shared definition, the Institute’s archive concerned itself predominantly with 
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those aspects of the war related to the Jews, and at the time was the only archive 
administered by a Jewish organization.“ 

It is a fair assumption that the designation of the archive maintained by the 
WJC as the War Archives, without mention of its specifically Jewish aspect, was 
a part of the policy of restraint adopted by the Congress during World War II in 
order to play down the Jewish perspective on the war within the American arena. 
The title “War Archives” thus avoided any allusion to the fact that the data col- 
lected referred primarily to the Jewish war experience. Yet the Institute’s scholars 
and the archive staff did, in fact, focus mainly on the collection of primary mate- 
rial directly relevant to the fate of the Jews during the time of war. 

The purpose of the data presented at the exhibition was to highlight the infor- 
mation contained in detailed portfolios to be handed out to convention delegates. 
The information and data pertaining to the fate of the Jews of Europe during the 
war was intended to serve both as a basis for analysis of Congress activity during 
the war and as an introduction to the debates on the post-war process of rehabil- 
itation. Preparation of the exhibition and the information portfolios presented 
Institute scholars with a formidable challenge. The team working on the prepara- 
tions was well aware that a number of those receiving the portfolios and visiting 
the exhibition would be survivors and refugees who had experienced the horrors 
of the war first-hand. This meant that the team had to take great care to ensure 
that the material contained in the portfolios and presented at the exhibition was 
accurate and reliable, but that it would not offend its audience. 

The North African portion of the display presented a particular problem. 
As described in previous chapters, the Congress leadership and the Institute’s 
researchers received much reliable information about the fate of Europe’s Jews 
under the Nazi occupation, yet only scant information was collected on the plight 
of the Jews of North Africa during that time. The Institute staff determined that 
they could not obtain the necessary information and would have to seek the 
assistance of the conference delegates from North African in order to gather the 
missing data.‘ 

The staff members engaged in preparing the exhibition held intensive dis- 
cussions on its structure and content. The average length of time visitors would 
spend at the exhibition was estimated to be about 25 minutes, and the exhibits 
would be built with the intention of transporting them to other cities once the 
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conference had ended.” These restrictions on the design of the display meant 
that it could not include exhibits on every issue related to the fate of the Jews 
during the war. The planning team decided that the exhibition would address 
only issues concerning the harshest aspects of the Jewish experience. In the 
words of the planners, “[The exhibition] is not intended to give the whole picture 
of the situation of the Jews, nor all of what we are doing—just highlights. It will 
be an exhibit only of the dark side of the picture, and will not contain anything 
on relief, etc.”47° 

The exhibition was to fill six small rooms, which the planners deemed more 
attractive than placing all the exhibits in two larger spaces. Between ten and 
twelve exhibits would hang on the walls of each room, and two or three exhibits 
would be placed in display cabinets in each room. Given the physical layout of the 
exhibition and the need to select a limited number of exhibits, the Institute staff 
began to deliberate over which topics would be addressed. It was agreed that the 
exhibition should present what they termed “the war on the Jews, in Europe,” 
rather being limited to the activity of the World Jewish Congress, combining a 
portrayal of the daily lives of Jews in occupied Europe with a presentation of the 
means employed by the Nazis to disseminate their anti-Semitic ideology. Because 
of the space limitations, the planners decided to display only the most essential 
information about the Jews of Europe prior to the Nazis’ rise to power in Germany 
and the anti-Jewish and anti-Semitic trends in Europe from the Middle Ages to 
the modern era. Conversely, they sought to cover Jewish resistance during the 
Holocaust period and the participation of Jews in the Allied fighting forces as 
extensively as possible. The exhibits and the relevant background material would 
be arranged chronologically according to the following categories:“”” 


A. Rise: From the Middle Ages to World War I 
B. Crisis: from the end of World War I to 1933 
C. Catastrophe: from 1933 to the present 


This division into three chronological periods presented Institute scholars with a 
significant historiographical challenge. The major problem was the difficulty of 
defining the boundaries of the “Catastrophe” period. Several of the scholars felt 
that the category should be extended to begin with the Nazi rise to power in 1933, 
while others believed that it was more appropriate to the begin the period with 
the outbreak of war in 1939. A compromise was eventually reached: The period 
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would be defined differently relative to each of the various geographic zones. The 
concept of catastrophe would include Germany from the year 1933, but would 
apply to the condition of the Jews in the countries occupied by the Nazis begin- 
ning in 1939.48 

The planners envisioned that most of the visitors would be Americans who 
were routinely exposed to high quality visual information of the sort common 
to Hollywood. Therefore they sought to comply with the highest technical stan- 
dards and to ensure that only original materials be presented. They believed that 
any attempt to provide illustrations or reenactments would end in abject failure 
because they would not meet the exacting technical standards American audi- 
ences expected and would therefore be perceived as inauthentic. Instead, the 
condition of the Jews under Nazi rule in Europe would be conveyed using the 
prohibitions placed on Jews to use telephones and to travel on public transporta- 
tion, along with citations from speeches delivered by Nazi leaders, excerpts from 
the Nazi party press, and books that expounded on the party’s anti-Semitic ideol- 
ogy. The exhibits were to comprise a blend of photographs, documents, maps and 
tables. Included would be photographs of Jews engaged in forced labor, a map 
on which synagogues that had been destroyed throughout Europe were marked 
in red, tables presenting the rates of death in the various ghettos, data pertain- 
ing to the starvation of Jews, documents testifying to anti-Jewish legislation in 
Germany and in the occupied countries, and other similar material. German-lan- 
guage documents would be exhibited in the original and in English and Yiddish 
translations.*”? 

During the course of the discussions, Robinson, as the Institute’s Chairman, 
clarified that the financial and technical constraints that pertained in 1944 would 
force the organizers to resign themselves to producing a restricted exhibition at 
the moment, but that they should consider building a Jewish War Museum in the 
future. It behooved the WJC to play a leading role in founding such a museum in 
the United States, but the size and complexity of the task called for cooperation 
with other Jewish organizations and institutions. Robinson felt that Jewish bodies 
in America were not yet ready to engage in cooperation of this kind; for foresee- 
able future the WJC would have to confine itself to presenting an array of tempo- 
rary exhibitions rather than establishing a permanent museum.*° 
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The discussions culminated in a decision to prefer the inclusion of visual 
exhibits rather than written material in order to attract the wider public and to 
make the exhibition more accessible. The team charged with setting up the exhi- 
bition was instructed to create a blend of exhibits that would be of interest both to 
the public at large and to scholars, and to maintain a high academic standard that 
would enhance the stature of the Institute as a leading research body engaged 
in documenting the fate of the Jews during World War II.“*" It was eventually 
decided to house the exhibition in six rooms, each devoted to a particular theme. 
The designations were:*” 


Room 1 — Anti-Jewish Legislation 

Room 2 — Uprooting (migration, deportation) 
Room 3 — Forced Labor 

Room 4 — Ghetto Life 

Room 5 — Atrocities, Concentration Camps 
Room 6 — Extermination (including starvation). 


An array of commemoration museums would not be established in Israel, Europe 
and America until several years after the war. The most prominent of these to 
date are the first permanent exhibition at the Yad Vashem Museum created in 
Jerusalem in 1958, the the permanent structure housing the museum inaugurated 
at Kibbutz Lohamei Ha-Geta’ot in 1959, the Holocaust Museum in Washington 
founded in 1993, and of the Jiidisches Museum in Berlin, which opened in 1997. 
(Although the name of the Berlin museum does not indicate that it is devoted 
exclusively to the Holocaust, it is considered by the public to be a Holocaust 
museum. )*?3 

The exhibition in Atlantic City was designed many years before the first 
museums were founded. In 1944 the Nazi extermination machine was still oper- 
ating in Europe and those engaged in planning the exhibition still deliberated 
over an appropriate title for the fate of the Jews during World War II. Neverthe- 
less, it is fascinating to observe that the contours shaped in 1944 and the topics 
deliberated by the construction team in Atlantic City have continued to inform 
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those engaged in erecting Holocaust museums to this day. The ongoing deliber- 
ations among historians, architects, community leaders, educators, and exhibi- 
tion designers reflect an important historiographical debate on the appropriate 
way to present the impact of the Holocaust on the fabric of Jewish life in Europe 
prior to the Nazis’ rise to power in Germany and thereafter by means of displays 
in museums. Considerable thought has also been devoted to how much atten- 
tion should be paid to the issue of Jewish resistance and the operation of Jewish 
underground organizations in occupied Europe as part of wider Jewish life under 
the Nazi yoke. Construction team records indicate that the staff of the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs realized that the exhibition would play a part in shaping American 
Jewry’s ethnic and communal identity and therefore made a point of presenting 
anti-Nazi Jewish activity in Europe and Jewish participation in the Allied combat 
forces.“*4 This combination enhanced the sense of Jewish pride, particularly given 
the somber mood among the conference delegates, and positioned the Jews as an 
integral part of the public and political fabric of the Allies engaged in fighting 
the Nazis. Many scholars have similarly noted the importance of the Holocaust 
Museum in crystallizing the ethnic identity of American Jewry, and have observed 
that the organized visits to Yad Vashem by schoolchildren and soldiers likewise 
constitute a significant element in the formation of a national identity among the 
Jewish population of the State of Israel.“ 

Despite the similarity between the design and construction processes of the 
1944 exhibition and those of the subsequent Holocaust museums, there is a sig- 
nificant difference between these enterprises. The heads of the Institute of Jewish 
Affairs devoted their exhibition to Hitler’s war on the Jews and sought to name 
the museum they planned to erect in the future the Jewish War Museum. It is 
this author’s belief that using the term “war” in both cases, as well as the fact 
that the WJC gathering in Atlantic City was termed “the war conference,” did not 
stem solely from confusion in choosing the precise term to describe the process 
of extermination of the Jews of Europe. Like the emphasis placed on the aspect of 
resistance in portraying the annals of the Jews under Nazi rule, using the concept 
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of war to label the events initiated by the WJC positions the Jews as an active 
element that shaped its own destiny and resisted those who afflicted it, even 
though its foe enjoyed overwhelming advantage. Depicting the fate of the Jews 
during World War II in this manner takes issue with their conventional image as 
passive victims and underscores their struggle against the Nazis and those who 
collaborated with them. 

Using the concept of war to describe the manner in which Jews confronted 
the Nazis served the WJC in yet another way. As will become clear later in this 
chapter, in the latter half of the 1940s the WJC leadership sought to reinforce the 
ethnic identity of Diaspora Jewry and of American Jewry in particular, and to 
enhance nationalist components within the fabric of Jewish life in the Diaspora. 
Wars in the modern era are generally waged between nations, or between groups 
of nations possessing a national identity and various characteristics of a sover- 
eign political entity. Although the Jews did not operate as a separate sovereign 
entity during World War II, because wars are waged by at least two sovereign 
groups, the very definition of the final solution as a war introduces national- 
ist characteristics to Jewish existence during the forties and contributes to the 
enhancement of ethnic identity consistent with the outlook of WJC leaders during 
the second half of the 1940s. 


Diaspora Nationalism 


During the 1950s and ’60s, community leaders and rabbis sought to establish the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising as a major component of Holocaust memory and com- 
memoration among the American Jewish community. The minutes of WJC meet- 
ings reveal that as early as 1944—prior to the conclusion of the war and while the 
Nazi extermination machinery was still operating—Congress leaders deliberately 
emphasized the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising and other instances of Jewish resistance 
in the Atlantic City exhibition. They were, in fact, creating an initial foundation 
for intensive and far-reaching activity by the WJC and other Jewish organizations 
to make the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising an integral part of Jewish public memory in 
the United States and the Jewish world at large.**° 

In 1951, the WJC head office in New York dispatched a memorandum to all 
the organization’s branches in the United States and around the world. The docu- 
ment was part of the preparation for the eighth anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising and traced the main outlines of a commemoration event to be held in 
Congress branches worldwide. It included the following passage: 
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In all parts of the world, wherever there exists a nationally conscious Jewry, this great 
national day of mourning should be observed with becoming dignity and impressiveness. 
At large public gatherings an appraisal should be given of those cruel days and of the valor 
and self-sacrifice of the heroic Jewish men and women of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising. 
Those heroes of ours[s] bequeathed a mission to future generations, namely to safeguard 
Jewish existence and to fight for Jewish rights . . . This year, more than ever before, we must 
make it clear to the whole world that our brothers and sisters of the Warsaw ghetto and 
elsewhere did not die for our people only, but for all mankind in the battle against forces 
which are preparing to rise up again not only against our people, but against the triumph of 
morality and humanity in general.” 


The memorandum sent out from New York in 1951 elaborates on the tendencies 
that surfaced during the preparations for the 1944 conference. The events held to 
commemorate the Holocaust, especially those pertaining to the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising, held broader significance than similar events conducted to commem- 
orate victims of the Holocaust. These ceremonies were part of a broad organiza- 
tional and ideological strategy promoted by the WJC, the practical significance of 
which was to create an ambience of nationalism among the Jews of the Diaspora 
in the wake of World War II. The memorandum deliberately defines the anniver- 
sary of the uprising as a national day of commemoration, and emphasizes the 
universal aspect of the struggle. In keeping with the world view espoused by the 
Congress leaders, it proclaims that the ghetto fighters’ war against the Nazis was 
waged not only on behalf of the Jews, but also as part of an all-encompassing 
endeavor in the interests of morality and humaneness. 

The WJC’s New York office continued its effort to turn the Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising into a major component of Holocaust memory among Jewish commu- 
nities in the United States and around the world throughout the 1950s. The orga- 
nization’s emissaries were instructed to ensure that commemoration ceremonies 
marking the outbreak of the uprising be held not only in the capital cities, but 
in regional cities and in small communities as well. A circular dispatched from 
New York in 1955 declared that the commemorations were meant to ensure that 
the memory of the uprising would become etched forever among wide swathes of 
the Jewish people. WJC offices in Europe and in the United States were required 
“to send to our office not later than the end of April all material which may serve 
as a report about what was done in your community as a dignified link in Jewry’s 
world girdling chain, in order that this anniversary may become a perpetual 
memorial to the greatest manifestation of sacrifice and heroism in our history.” 
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The memorial ceremonies were to become part of a broad educational 
endeavor among Jewish communities and schools including lectures, distribu- 
tion of background material on the uprising, and discussions on the topic, with 
the intent to ensure that the memory of the Holocaust would pass from one gen- 
eration to the next, and also to use the event as a means of empowering Jewish 
life in the various communities, as denoted by the slogan “Reconstruction after 
the Churban [devastation].”*?? 

The circulars constituted part of a comprehensive effort by the WJC to estab- 
lish the Warsaw uprising as a central component in the historical memory of 
Jewish communities in the United States and worldwide. As part of this process, 
in 1955 the New York office produced a lengthy document titled “Warsaw Ghetto 
Uprising: “Remembering and Rebuilding,” which had two major sections.“*° The 
first contained a report on a comprehensive survey of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
memorial ceremonies and commemoration activities conducted in large Jewish 
centers and in small communities in 47 countries. The surveys presented data 
pertaining not only to the ceremonies themselves, but also to ongoing educational 
and community projects relating to the uprising. The second section of the docu- 
ment offered an analysis of the findings, as well as guidelines for future activity 
designed to merge commemoration of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising with its use as 
a reinforcer of Jewish identity, as stated in the introduction to this section: 


In the light of the facts brought out in this survey, the anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising will remain a permanent national or world Jewish Memorial Day. As the time goes 
on, the element of mourning will tend to become suffused with a spirit of contemplation 
and marked by an element of education and the building up of new cultural strongholds. 
But never will the element of mourning vanish altogether. This will be, as it should, the 
affirmative answer of a people with thousands of years of history behind it to the uprising of 
its heroic sons and daughters in the Warsaw Ghetto.“** 


The discussion in the second section of the document on shaping the patterns of 
memory of the uprising took the form of 14 questions and answers composed by 
the authors. These addressed a number of issues ranging from the involvement of 
the Orthodox sector of world Jewry in memorial ceremonies to information about 
countries in which no such ceremonies were held at all. Of particular interest is 
the question concerning the status of memorial ceremonies in the State of Israel: 
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Question: Is it true that in Israel the commemoration of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising receives 
little attention because of an alleged indifference to Jewish affairs outside Israel and owing 
to a tendency not to have the struggle for today impaired by mourning for yesterday? 


Answer: According to our observation, the reply is clearly no. It is simply not true. It may be 
true in some measure that the commemorations of the Uprising in the Warsaw Ghetto are of 
a less pensive character in Israel than in the Diaspora. They are more focused on the idea of 
rebuilding than of mourning, and this is only natural.“” 


This question indicates that many WJC members believed there were significant 
differences between the status of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising in the collective 
memory of Diaspora Jews and the meaning attributed to it in the Israeli society 
of the 1950s. This impression is reinforced by the answer to the question. The 
authors begin by declaring that there was no truth in the assumption that the 
uprising was not accorded a fitting status in Israel, yet the continuation of the 
answer shows that its preamble was no more than a statement of political cor- 
rectness and that the authors indeed felt that the State of Israel had not accorded 
the uprising the status it deserved and that there were significant differences 
between the patterns of commemoration that had evolved in Israel and among 
Diaspora Jewry. 

Determining whether the belief that the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising was not 
accorded a meaningful place in Israel’s collective memory was correct goes 
beyond the scope of this book.*“? For our purposes it is important to note simply 
that the WJC leadership in New York believed there were significant differences 
between the patterns of Holocaust memorialization in the Diaspora and those 
in Israel, and that they and the organization’s members were the champions of 
empowering the status of the uprising in the individual and public memory of 
Diaspora Jews. They felt that they were creating a singular pattern of remem- 
brance that enhanced the memory of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising as opposed to 
the relatively marginal status that the uprising occupied in the patterns of Holo- 
caust memory that had emerged Israel in the 1950s. 

With a view to disseminating knowledge of the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 
among Jews worldwide and among WJC members in particular, in 1956 the WJC’s 
Organizational Division issued a wide-ranging essay written in English and 
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Yiddish titled “The Warsaw Ghetto Revolt: Climax of Jewish Heroism and Resis- 
tance in the Last 1800 Years.” 44 

The essay’s title is self-explanatory: It establishes the authors’ intention to 
use events commemorating the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising to shape the ethnic iden- 
tity of Diaspora Jews into that of a Jewish community fighting for its existence 
rather than one functioning as a purely passive entity. This perspective is also 
reflected in the introductory remarks to the essay penned by Isaac I. Schwarzbart, 
Chairman of the WJC’s Organizational Division:“* 


This Year the WJC again addressed itself to Jewish communities the world over to observe 
this national memorial day. In this connection the Congress urged that the story of the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising be told this year as part of the glorious record of Jewish deeds of 
valor which adorn the pages of our long history. That the Warsaw Ghetto Uprising is not an 
isolated Jewish history which has frequently repeated itself, is clearly demonstrated in the 
accompanying survey entitled “The Warsaw Ghetto Revolt: Climax of Jewish heroism and 
Resistance in the Last 1800 Years.” It is intended to serve first and foremost, our youth in 
our homes and schools. It might strengthen the ties between our youth and the spirit of 
Modin, Jerusalem, Masada, Beythar and Warsaw. 


The WJC’s mouthpiece Congress Weekly played its part as well in turning the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising into a major component of Holocaust memory among 
Diaspora Jews. The issues of the weekly that appeared close to the memorial date 
carried testimonies and recollections of the uprising and encouraged readers 
to make the day of remembrance an integral part of public events related to the 
Passover festival. An editorial column in the March 1953 issue reads: “As we honor 
the memory of the Ghetto victims in this season of our Festival of Freedom, let us 
recall their invincible faith in the inevitable coming of liberation and in the ulti- 
mate triumph of justice. That is their legacy to us and to generations to come.”**° 

The deep sense of responsibility felt by Robinson and his associates with 
regard to the fate of the Jews during World War II and thereafter can be clearly 
seen in the efforts made by the WJC leadership to cultivate the memory of the 
Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, in the arguments and debates concerning the design 
of the appropriate space in which to display the exhibit on the Holocaust, in the 
minutes of the various meetings, and in Robinson’s own comments. This outlook 
was also clearly manifested during the prosecution of war criminals after the war. 
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Congress functionaries believed that the mission of bringing the war criminals 
to justice was of utmost importance both to Jews and to the world in general. 
They felt that the other Jewish organizations, especially the Jewish Agency, were 
not investing sufficient energy in this endeavor to ensure that the issue of crimes 
committed against the Jews was accorded the attention it deserved during the 
forthcoming trials. Robinson’s efforts and WJC involvement in the prosecution 
of war criminals were part of the trend that had begun with the organization’s 
rescue operation in Europe that Congress activities had altogether exceeded the 
conventional parameters of a philanthropic organization primarily concerned 
with welfare and health-related interests. It is important to emphasize that, 
despite the enormous challenge presented by collecting and editing the informa- 
tion pertaining to the Holocaust of European Jewry, the Institute of Jewish Affairs 
and the other institutions within the WJC consistently involved themselves in 
shaping a system of international post-war arrangements that would ensure the 
maintenance of human rights within a climate of political and cultural freedom. 
A practical expression of this commitment can be found in Robinson and the 
WJC’s response to a request from the United Nations to prepare the scholarly 
foundation for UN discussions of this issue. This appeal to Robinson indicates 
not only that the WJC and Robinson personally were committed to the notion of 
human rights, but that the international community recognized their significant 
contribution to the struggle for human rights in the post-war period. Robinson 
related the following: 


You probably know that both the WJC and the Institute of Jewish Affairs are committed to 
work in the field of the internationalization of human rights and fundamental freedom. 
You know too, that in the United Nations there was a nuclear commission on human rights 
which met in New York in April and May, 1946. Parts of its decisions were adopted on June 
19, 1946, by the Economics and Social Some Council. On January 27, the first session of 
the permanent Commission on Human Rights is to take place. When the Secretariat of 
the United Nations started to prepare for this first session, they felt that they are not fully 
equipped for this work. They sent an S. O. S. to the Institute and to congress to “loan” me out 
for ten weeks to the United Nations in order to prepare for this session.“*” 


The endeavor to enhance a Jewish identity in Europe and to protect the rights of 
the Jews living there was not confined to the realms of academic scholarship and 
jurisprudence. WJC papers tell of a campaign on behalf of restitution of Jewish 
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property and protection of the rights of Jews and other minorities under the post- 
war political arrangements. It should be stressed that the process of registering 
pre-war private and communal Jewish property was conducted not only for the 
sake of reparations, but also in order to establish a foundation for the reconstruc- 
tion of Jewish communities in Europe. The process of collecting data pertaining to 
pre-war Jewish property in Poland was a complex matter that required extensive 
research in both the United States and Europe. The rationale underlying the dis- 
cussions concerning the property was that the overriding objective the WJC was 
to revive the communities in Europe, in Poland in particular, despite the total 
destruction of Jewish life there.*** Special attention was devoted to establishing 
a mechanism of reparations for individual survivors and for the Jewish people as 
a whole. The reparation money would be channeled into cultural institutions, 
community bodies, and educational interests according to well-thought-out 
guidelines derived from the view that because the entire Jewish people had been 
afflicted by the Holocaust, the process of rehabilitation required huge resources 
that could be attained only through reparations. The WJC regarded itself as the 
representative of the section of the Jewish people that resided outside Israel and 
of the major Jewish organizations. Thus, following the founding of the State of 
Israel, the WJC demanded that substantial amounts of money be made available 
to it rather than to the government of Israel for the rehabilitation of the Jewish 
people and its continued existence in the Diaspora. The WJC leadership, partic- 
ularly Nahum Goldmann, would play a vital role in fashioning the reparations 
agreement between Germany and the State of Israel. Of particular interest are the 
efforts of the WJC leadership and its delegates to the Claims Conference to reach 
a compensation agreement on behalf of those forced to produce Zyklon B gas in 
the plants of the German chemicals company I. G. Farben, which exploited tens 
of thousands of forced laborers in its German and European plants during World 
War II. WJC representatives assisted in the submission of claims by surviving 
laborers, accusing the company’s management of raising the issue of non-Jew- 
ish forced laborers merely in order to undermine the negotiations between the 
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parties, and threatened to initiate a public campaign against the company in the 
United States if no agreement could be reached.*”? 

An example of the WJC’s independent activity in the international arena is 
its attempt to gain official status at the United Nations. Various committees of the 
Congress submitted papers, distributed memoranda, and presented data to the 
UN addressing the issues of minorities and welfare. Stephen Wise voiced harsh 
public criticism of the view that Zionism was the sole constituting force of Jewish 
life following the Holocaust. In a 1948 speech, Nahum Goldmann stressed that 
the WJC, rather than the government of Israel, should be the official spokesman 
of Diaspora Jewry. In this vein, a Congress report on its activity within the UN 
emphasized not only the role played by the organization in presenting the per- 
spective of the Jewish Diaspora to world bodies, but also its status as the only 
organization dedicated to protecting the rights of Jews around the world. This 
outlook was clearly expressed in a report submitted in 1948 by Dr. Robert Marcus, 
chairman of the WJC’s political committee, to the United Nations Commission 
on Genocide. Marcus maintained that the organization’s proposals to the com- 
mission should be given serious consideration since the WJC represented all of 
world Jewry. He added that the experience of the world’s Jews as a minority group 
that had resisted the attempts to annihilate it during the Holocaust and was now 
struggling for its rights lent added weight to the WJC outlook on the issues of 
genocide and minority rights. On the strength of his Jewish experience, Marcus 
proposed that several measures be taken including: passage of international 
legislation designating the infringing of minority rights as a crime; creation of 
an international system of intervention in the case of infringement of minority 
rights; and formation of a reparations mechanism to facilitate the rehabilitation 
of victims.“°° 

Through their endeavors at the United Nations, the heads of the WJC again 
expressed their conviction that they were the representatives of the Jewish people. 
In 1947 they requested and received recognition as a non-governmental organi- 
zation with advisory status, thereby gaining judicial, public, and international 
authorization of their singular status. 
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While Congress leaders attributed great importance to the international rec- 
ognition they received through the UN, their involvement in its activity stemmed 
from their overall support of the organization. WJC papers indicate that the orga- 
nization’s leaders called upon its members and on the general American Jewish 
public to actively support the UN. They maintained that as an intellectual col- 
lective upholding a progressive world view, the Jews were obliged to support the 
UN, and emphasized that international peace and cooperation as manifested by 
the UN were particularly vital to Jews, given the suffering and catastrophe they 
had experienced during World War II. Nevertheless, Jewish support of the United 
Nations did not stem from narrow self-interest, but emanated from a sense of 
mission that recognized the importance of the organization to the entire world. 
Jews should commit themselves both to support the founding of the UN and to 
reinforce it, so as to ensure that the ideals underlying its establishment should 
not remain only within the realms of utopia. The WJC leadership in New York 
also endorsed the Bretton Woods Agreement, concluded during the course of an 
international economic summit held in July 1944 in the town of Bretton Woods 
in New Hampshire, which comprised a series of trade agreements determining 
the exchange rates of currencies among the developed countries. The 44 coun- 
tries attending the conference established the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank. WJC representatives participated in public activity in the 
United States to promote the agreements; the organization’s American members 
were called upon to lobby their representatives in Congress to support the agree- 
ment; and its institutions distributed information pertaining to the agreements 
to the members and conveyed their support of the agreements and the financial 
arrangements concluded in their wake.‘ 

The prospect of establishing the State of Israel and its subsequent founding 
did not deter the WJC from promoting the existence of a Jewish Diaspora possess- 
ing nationalist characteristics; in fact, it provided an impetus for it. The found- 
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ing of the state challenged the leadership of Diaspora Jewry, which was Zionist 
in outlook, to find fresh ideological causes. During the years when a supreme 
effort was required to establish the state and protect its independence, an equally 
complex and exacting endeavor was being made to revive Jewish life in post-Ho- 
locaust Europe and to enable those survivors wishing to do so to merge into the 
fabric of European life. Because the Zionist movement had focused primarily on 
founding the Jewish state, Congress leaders felt that Diaspora Jewry had not been 
accorded the attention it deserved during the latter half of the 1940s. The heads of 
the Congress thus felt compelled to step into the breach and engage energetically 
in the rehabilitation of the Jews of Europe.*” 

The large number of survivors and the terrible destruction wrought on the 
European communities did not dissuade the WJC leaders or cause them to reduce 
their efforts to strengthen Jewish ethnic identity. On the contrary, they viewed the 
wartime events conclusive proof of the need for an international Jewish organi- 
zation devoted to two main tasks: first to protect the rights of world Jewry and to 
represent it in the international arenas that were taking shape after the war; and 
second to foster an ethnic identity comprising nationalist characteristics among 
the world’s Jews. Such a step would ensure the continued existence of the Jewish 
people in the Diaspora both as individuals and as communities, and would con- 
tribute to molding a better world that would safeguard the rights of minorities, 
particularly the Jews, in the post-war period. 

The activity of the World Jewish Congress in post-war Europe adds a further 
dimension to the historical discourse on Diaspora nationalism. This aspect 
denotes a complex condition whereby a scattered minority that shares ethnic and 
economic attributes is either unable or unwilling to integrate fully with the wider 
society and therefore constitutes a quasi-national cultural, political, and social 
population that lacks a sovereign territorial base. The configuration of a number 
of national groupings, such as Greeks, Kurds and Armenians, may be defined 
as Diaspora Nationalism.*? Scholars of the annals of nationalism broadly agree 
that modern patterns of Jewish existence constitute a prime example of Diaspora 
Nationalism. This broad consensus notwithstanding, the debate concerning the 
meaning of the concept in Jewish history is still going on. Two major trends can be 
discerned here, the differences between which are linked to the wider discussion 
regarding the place of modernity in the definition of nationalism in general and 
Jewish nationalism in particular. The first approach assumes that the concept is 
vital to understanding the patterns of Jewish existence in the Diaspora, and that 
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nationalist trends can be identified throughout the ages of Jewish life in the Dias- 
pora. The foremost proponent of this view is Anthony Smith. Smith emphasizes 
the singular nature of Jewish existence in the Diaspora, maintaining national 
characteristics while lacking a clear national center. Despite the spiritual bond 
to the Land of Israel, the national elements are intrinsically linked to prolonged 
existence in Diaspora rather than in the Land of Israel. Smith stresses that the 
Jews’ historical existence within a Diaspora nationalism was necessary for the 
creation of the Zionist movement and for the capacity to realize Jewish nation- 
alism in the modern age. He maintains that Zionism is an example of a success- 
ful Diaspora nationalism, not in the political sense (in which the development 
of Zionism depended on international circumstances that were largely beyond 
its control) but rather in light of Zionism’s impressive spiritual victory gained by 
virtue of the Jews’ lengthy existence in a state of Diaspora nationalism.“ 

By contrast, the second approach restricts use of the concept to the period 
during which modern Jewish nationalism crystallized as part of the process that 
led to the founding of the State of Israel. This outlook is clearly manifested in 
the work of Ernest Gellner, who asserts that the patterns of national existence in 
the modern world impelled minority groupings to construct political and social 
patterns of organization that facilitated their concentration in a particular ter- 
ritory. He maintains that Diaspora nationalism did not exist in the pre-modern 
age and thus constitutes merely an intermediate stage in the process of territo- 
rial concentration, and that its success is to be gauged by the ability to realize 
national aspirations in a particular territory.“ Gellner emphasizes the negative 
and threatening aspects of Diaspora nationalism, especially its Jewish manifes- 
tation. He asserts that a group’s existence in a condition of national dispersion 
is a dangerous condition that could lead a minority choosing this path to endure 
hardships ranging from genocide to deportation and, in some cases, to preserv- 
ing a certain unstable and uncomfortable equilibrium.**° 

It is not the purpose of this study to resolve the complex debate concerning 
the place of Diaspora nationalism in the annals of nationalism or of Israel, but to 
show that it was precisely in the context of the Holocaust and the founding of the 
State of Israel that the WJC leaders wished to shape the structure of the Jewish 
people according to the model of Diaspora nationalism, in parallel to the Jewish 
state rather than in its place.“ While the heads of the WJC did not make use of 
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the Diaspora nationalism model in presenting the essence of their post-war activ- 
ity in Europe, their ideological explanations and activity in effect expressed this 
notion. Whereas both scholars and contemporaries looked askance at the idea 
of Diaspora nationalism, the heads of the WJC regarded Jewish existence in the 
Diaspora favorably and argued that such an arrangement could and should be 
maintained alongside the State of Israel. They believed that this was the correct 
way to preserve Jewish existence in the world, both from an ideological stand- 
point and given the impracticality of the notion that Jews the world over would 
migrate to Palestine. 

As has been shown, the desire to fashion an active, democratic Jewish Dias- 
pora possessing representative institutions was demonstrated by the wide range 
of activity conducted in Europe and in international bodies. Activity of this nature 
transcends the boundaries of American Jewry’s traditional philanthropic endeav- 
ors. The impressive scope of the philanthropic post-Holocaust effort of the Joint 
Distribution Committee on behalf of the displaced persons and remnants of Euro- 
pean Jewry notwithstanding, that enterprise was devoid of the nationalist ele- 
ments that characterized the activities of the WJC. It is possible to surmise that the 
WJC endeavor to shape a democratically oriented Diaspora nationality presented 
the major obstacle to cooperation between it and the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, whose leadership rejected the nationalist elements of WJC ideology and prac- 
tice. The heads of the American Jewish Committee issued public declarations 
critical of the WJC at the time of its establishment and the two organizations were 
adversaries in the public sphere for many years, even though they maintained 
clandestine contacts, as in the case of the Jewish response in the United States to 
the Holocaust.**8 

The heads of the WJC themselves pointed to the significant differences 
between philanthropy and the patterns of activity undertaken by their organi- 
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zation.’ A clear indication of the WJC leaders’ perception of the singular status 
of the organization is found in their use of the term “parliament” to portray the 
concept of the Congress’s desired democratic system of operation. From its incep- 
tion they strongly asserted that individual organizations could not resolve the 
problems of the Jews around the world. This was a mission that only a parlia- 
ment of world Jewry (the original wording) could confront. This parliament was 
to be democratically elected by the Jews of the world and would seek to achieve 
a comprehensive solution to the plight of Jews wherever they lived and to engage 
in specific campaigns directed at ameliorating the condition of Jews in those 
countries where it was necessary. Independent Jewish action undertaken by 
means of a parliament would confer added validity to the demand that the orga- 
nization be accepted into the sphere of international politics. The authors of the 
WJC’s inaugural letter stressed that it was, in fact, a Jewish parliament operat- 
ing independently of other organizations. The founding of the Congress was a 
supremely important historic event that ushered in a new age in Jewish existence 
and expressed in practice the cooperation among Jewish communities based on 
recognition of their shared national identity.“ 

As expected, the notion of establishing a Jewish parliament raised questions 
about dual loyalty and the degree of independence enjoyed by the various com- 
munities vis-a-vis the organs of the WJC. During the latter half of the 1930s and 
throughout the 1940s, WJC leaders did indeed make a point of asserting that their 
organization aspired neither in practice nor in theory to function as a govern- 
ment of Diaspora Jewry. While “parliament” is a juridical concept, Diaspora Jews 
had no state of their own and were full citizens of the various states in which 
they resided. The WJC was merely a democratic organization working toward a 
common goal, namely the welfare of the Diaspora Jews.*** 

The heads of the WJC viewed the organization, founded in 1936, as a direct 
extension of the Committee of Jewish Delegations established in 1919. They 
regarded the activity of that committee to have constituted a turning point in 
modern Jewish history by campaigning not only for individual Jewish rights, 
such as civil and political equality and freedom of worship, but also for collective 
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rights that called for recognition of the right of Jews to internal autonomy within 
their countries of residence with regard to their culture and national existence.* 
The view that the Jews were a people whose national life should be conducted 
throughout the world and not in a separate territory is expounded extensively 
in the works of Shimon Dubnov, a writer and historian and founding member of 
the autonomist movement.*® Like Dubnov, the heads of the WJC regarded Jewish 
existence in the Diaspora as a legitimate part of Jewish life, unlike him, however, 
they did not seek to establish Jewish autonomy, but actively engaged in integrat- 
ing Jews within their countries of residence while underscoring their cultural 
characteristics and the need for an organizational structure that would ensure 
the rights of Jews in particular and of all minorities. 

The concept of Diaspora nationalism has underpinned a wealth of studies 
in the general sphere of nationalism. For the most part these studies deal with 
the minority that resides in the Diaspora and its links with the mother country, 
or with an alternative territorial concentration in which the minority conducts its 
sovereign national life.*** The actions of the WJC in Europe and the United States 
during the 1940s and ’50s point to a different view of the essence of Diaspora 
nationalism. These activities present an alternative to the assumption that the 
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link to the mother country constitutes a major component in the ideology and 
practice of Diaspora nationalist life. This view proclaims that the Jewish people 
is unique only because of its bond to the Land of Israel. While they recognized 
the importance of the Land and the State of Israel to modern Jewish existence, 
the WJC leaders believed that this bond was not the sole dominant factor, and 
that it was imperative to create an ideological infrastructure and an organiza- 
tional structure that would facilitate Jewish life in the Diaspora, within which the 
link to the Land of Israel would be but one component of ethnic Jewish identity 
throughout the world. 

The WJC documents referenced in this chapter show that the heads of the 
organization were aware of the complex challenge posed by the attempt to revive 
Jewish life in Europe. Apart from the day-to-day distress faced by the people of 
Europe following World War II, the Jewish population confronted anti-Semitism, 
xenophobia, seizure of their property by their neighbors, pogroms, the total 
destruction of the communities’ physical infrastructure, and a severe demo- 
graphic crisis brought about by the dimensions of Nazi mass murder.*® It is safe 
to assume that the fraught and complex reality in Europe, particularly among 
Jews, as well as the evolution of the Cold War and the growing rift between East 
and West, restricted the capacity of the organization to act within the Jewish com- 
munities of Eastern Europe and impeded the realization of the notion of Jewish 
Diaspora nationality in Europe. 

By contrast, WJC activity in the American arena, together with that of other 
elements of the Jewish community there such as the American Zionists, contrib- 
uted to the emergence of components of Diaspora nationalism among American 
Jewry. The dramatic triangle of the Holocaust, the survivors, and the State of 
Israel constituted not only a catalyst for the processes leading up to the found- 
ing of the state and integration of the survivors into it, but also a framework for 
enhancing the national identity of European and American Jews. The WJC was 
indeed focused on Europe, but its endeavors there compelled it to enhance and 
streamline its philanthropic machinery in the United States in order to create the 
organizational and economic infrastructure that would facilitate its European 
effort. This intensive ethnic activity directed toward objectives beyond the United 
States thus influenced developments within American Jewry. This process served 
to heighten American Jews’ sense of responsibility toward their brethren around 
the world as well as their sense of ethnic identity. Meanwhile, a Jewish-Ameri- 
can national identity in which the State of Israel played only a specified part was 
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taking shape. However, the WJC’s success in enhancing ethnic Jewish activity in 
the United States was not entirely due to what had occurred in Europe. It was also 
facilitated by the process of integration of Jews into the fabric of American life, 
the gradual improvement in the socio-economic status of American Jews, and 
acceptance by American society of the Jews as an ethnic community with its own 
distinctive characteristics.“ 
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Summary 


In November 1946 a document titled “The Program of the World Jewish Congress“ 
was published in New York. It began by presenting the principles underlying the 
founding of the WJC, as well as the constellation of political circumstances that 
had prevailed at the time the organization was established in 1936. The following 
passage appears in this document: 


The isolated efforts of single Jewish organizations in individual countries could not meet 
the needs of the entire Jewish people. And so international Jewish associations for the 
attainment of specific objectives came into being. In 1897 the World Zionist Organization 
was formed for the purpose of establishing a legally secured, publicly recognized Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. The creation of an organization to look after the needs and interests 
of Jews throughout the world waited for a later opportunity to materialize.“ 


Couched in official language, this brief statement alludes to a political and 
ideological endeavor of great importance, which the World Jewish Congress 
announced at its inception and which its leadership led and promoted through- 
out the Jewish world during the first half of the twentieth century. It sought to 
found an international Jewish organization that supported the establishment of 
a Jewish state, but also acted to reinforce life in Jewish communities around the 
world under the format of “Diaspora nationalism.” 

The full significance of this process may be appreciated by examining the 
world view of Stephen Wise, the founder of the WJC, regarding Theodore Herzl 
and Jewish nationalism. In the summer of 1929, Wise delivered a lecture at a gath- 
ering in commemoration of Herzl. He began by stressing that the Jewish people 
had been reshaped by Herzl, who had transformed the public modes of operation 
of the Jewish elites.*°* Wise explained that in the pre-Herzlian era Jews whom he 
described as powerful were accustomed to assisting other Jews solely by way of 
philanthropy, but never in conjunction with the wider Jewish public. Herzl had 
changed this by initiating joint activity on the part of Jews of different socio-eco- 
nomic strata in order to establish patterns of Jewish life. Wise’s portrayal sug- 
gested that by doing this Herzl had created genuine Jewish solidarity that rested 
upon robust foundations and constituted an essential part of areemerging Jewish 
national existence in the modern age. Wise further asserted that in the era prior 
to Herzl, problems concerning Jewish existence had been aired for discussion by 
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non-Jews, who had also proposed the solutions. These solutions were frequently 
imposed upon the Jews, who could only attempt to minimize the damage they 
caused. Wise defined this situation as “tragic,” noting that the Jews had never 
examined what they themselves could do to resolve what he had previously 
termed the “Jewish questions.”“° 

Wise believed that this situation had been completely once Herzl had turned 
the “Jewish question” into an issue that the Jews themselves had addressed as 
they identified the problems and sought to resolve them as Jews. Prior to Herzl’s 
time, anti-Semitism had been the moving force of Jewish life; the Jews had merely 
reacted to the distress it had caused them and had frequently been convinced 
by the anti-Semites’ arguments, which had induced them to try to modify their 
Jewishness and to downplay their singularity as Jews. By turning Zionism into 
the major element that initiated and motivated the life of Jews, Herzl had trans- 
formed their condition, refusing to respond to anti-Semitic acts and facilitating 
Jewish pride. Wise compared Herzl’s importance and significance to that of the 
Messiah, claiming that the self-initiated transformation that had occurred among 
the Jews in the wake of Herzl’s activity was the most genuine and wonderful 
miracle of all.*”° In his lecture Wise maintained that Herzl’s tremendous impor- 
tance to Jewish history stemmed not only from having succeeded in creating 
an ideological infrastructure and organizational platform for the founding of a 
Jewish state, but also from having created new forms of Jewish existence around 
the world. A by-product of the enormous effort made by world Jewry to build a 
national home was the unification of the worldwide Jewish community as a polit- 
ical force seeking common goals and administering active institutions. 

As the above citation indicates, the dramatic crisis that confronted the Jews 
of Europe from the latter half of the 1930s reinforced the conviction of Wise and 
his colleagues that it was essential to express the world view expounded in his 
1929 lecture by founding a representative international Jewish organization. They 
maintained that it was necessary to found the WJC because the Zionist movement 
was primarily occupied with the affairs of Palestine, and this additional organi- 
zation would thus be preoccupied with addressing the needs of world Jewry. The 
great majority of the founders of the WJC considered themselves to be Zionists, and 
some holding senior positions in the Zionist movement. They saw no contradiction 
between their Zionist leanings and activity within the WJC. They fought diligently 
for the establishment of a Jewish state, while at the same time striving to empower 
the ethnic identity of Diaspora Jews. As documented throughout this book, the 
organization’s founders were well aware of the existence of Jewish philanthropic 
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organizations that devoted their efforts toward the Jews of the Diaspora. Yet the 
founders of the WJC and its activists during the 1930s, ’40s, and ’50s believed that 
since these organizations operated as philanthropies they were unable to confront 
the Jews’ existential crisis that began in the 1930s. Thus, in contrast to other organi- 
zations, from its inception in 1936 to the outbreak of World War II the WJC involved 
itself in world and European politics worldwide, at the League of Nations, and with 
representatives of European governments as it attempted to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of European Jewry and to create solutions for long-term migration. 

The outbreak of war and reports of the extermination of Europe’s Jews 
induced WJC leadership and its operatives in neutral European countries to 
adopt modes of operation that were very different from the conventional patterns 
of philanthropic work in the Jewish public sphere. In this spirit they created a 
streamlined system for gathering information on the acts of murder and extermi- 
nation in Europe, and set up a clandestine operation in neutral countries and in 
those under German occupation in order to rescue Jewish children and to facili- 
tate the survival of Jews who had gone into hiding. 

The discussion in this book of World Jewish Congress activities during the 
Holocaust reveals the complex and daunting challenges that the organization’s 
leadership encountered during this period. The material presented here demon- 
strates that the WJC leaders did all that they could to rescue Jews during the 
Holocaust. This conclusion is at odds with the trenchant criticism, also described 
in this book, on the part of contemporaries and scholars alike, of the allegedly 
muted effort made by American Jewish leaders in general and the WJC leadership 
in particular to effect the rescue of Jews. As mentioned above, examination of 
the WJC program reveals that by 1946 its leaders were aware of this criticism and 
sought to make public the variety of actions taken by the organization on behalf 
of Europe’s Jews during the war years. The Congress maintained that these activ- 
ities would only gain the recognition they deserved at some point in the future. 


During the war years, the World Jewish Congress was the tireless representative in the free 
world of the Jews of the Axis-occupied countries. Its chief concern was to save Jewish lives 
from imminent death at the hands of the Nazis. It is too early to enumerate all the man- 
ifold and dramatic endeavors in this field. Suffice it to say that the Congress engaged in 
rescue work by ransoming and smuggling Jews out of Nazi-held areas. It prevailed upon the 
Swedish Government to permit the entry of Jews from Denmark. It marshaled its connec- 
tions and influences to prevent the mass deportation of Jews from Bulgaria and Hungary. 
For those and other activities which the future historian will relate with pride, the World 
Jewish Congress mobilized the Jews of the New World, where it has always had a large and 
devoted following, especially in Latin America.*”* 
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The explanation of these diverse assessments calls for an examination of the 
activities of Stephen Wise, Nahum Goldmann, and their colleagues in the leader- 
ship of the WJC within the American arena. Their activities should be appraised 
not merely as the actions of Jewish leaders, but also as those of American Jewish 
leaders who operated within the political and social milieu of the United States. 
While they were dissatisfied with the level of the Roosevelt administration’s com- 
mitment to the rescue of European Jews, they understood that it was subject to 
the constraints inherent to American politics in the first half of the 1940s. They 
believed that it would be unwise to exert excessive public pressure on President 
Roosevelt to take action to rescue European Jews, and sought to understate the 
president’s engagement in the Jewish dilemma. Their intention was to protect 
Roosevelt from being presented as a friend of the Jews and as having led the 
United States into the war in response to Jewish pressure rather than out of 
concern for American interests. Wise, Goldmann, and their colleagues sought to 
create a durable association between the issue of Jewish rescue and the inev- 
itable American victory in the war; thus they downplayed the presence of the 
Jewish issue in the American public sphere. They believed that there was no need 
to intensify Jewish activity by, for example, convening press conferences and 
demonstrations designed specifically to promote the rescue of European Jewry. 
The operation to rescue children orchestrated from Lisbon and the political steps 
taken on behalf of the Jewish communities of Denmark, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
were thus conducted clandestinely behind the scenes, in keeping with the policy 
of restraint that dictated the Congress’s actions during World War II. 

The correspondence between the WJC offices in the neutral countries and its 
New York headquarters, the minutes of its various committee meetings, and the 
reports on events in Europe are all written in dry, formal language. Nevertheless, 
they provide a clear indication of the deep distress felt by the WJC leaders at the 
time of the Holocaust. From the information gathered by the Congress’s European 
bureaus they learned first-hand of the horrors of the Holocaust, but realized that 
they could rescue only a small number of individuals and were powerless to halt 
the murder of European Jewry. In an academic work such as this it is difficult to 
depict the dreadful circumstances under which Stephen Wise came to the con- 
clusion that he must delay publication of the information he had received via 
the Riegner telegram. It is similarly difficult to portray the depth of emotion that 
Nahum Goldmann experienced as he declared in his letter of April 1943 to Yitzhak 
Gruenbaum, chairman of the Palestine Rescue Committee, that he assumed with 
a heavy heart that most of Europe’s Jews living in the areas under Nazi occupa- 
tion would be murdered.“ 
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The policy of restraint pertaining to the response of American Jewry to the 
Holocaust that Wise, Goldmann and their colleagues followed in the American 
public sphere is extensively addressed in this book. The correspondence between 
Wise and Goldmann during World War II and thereafter reveals the personal and 
public price that the two men paid for directing this policy of restraint. While 
they remained convinced of the wisdom of the path they had chosen, the secrecy 
inherent in administering a policy of this sort and the need to conceal it from the 
wider ranks of WJC delegates and from the American Jewish public in general, 
considerably diminished their stature as leaders during World War II and there- 
after, and their public standing suffered. Wise and Goldmann’s personal and 
public distress cries out from the archived material. This is particularly evident 
in the case of Wise, who was among the most prominent Jewish leaders in the 
United States during the 1940s. A clear manifestation of his predicament is seen 
in his efforts to cancel the April 1943 press conference arranged to address the 
fate of European Jewry. Wise did cancel the event, but only with much painful 
soul searching and a deeply held conviction that by so doing he was fulfilling, to 
the best of his ability, his duty as a Jewish leader during World War II. He wrote 
to Goldmann that it was very easy to convene press conferences and public meet- 
ings, but that one must also take their possible ramifications into account. He 
believed that such activities would contribute nothing to the rescue effort; on 
the contrary, they would severely harm it, and would ultimately detract from his 
ability as leader of the American Jewish public to rescue Jews. Wise added that 
although Roosevelt had not acted on behalf of the Jews of Europe with the vigor 
that he, Wise, had expected, the president should nevertheless be thought of as a 
friend who had done all he could to help rescue Jews.’ 

The narrow confines within which Wise was obliged to maneuver are also 
evident in the restraint shown by the WJC in its campaign for a Jewish state. There 
are significant differences between the issue of rescue and the struggle for a Jewish 
state. Wise and Goldmann believed that although Jewish American activity on 
behalf of founding a Jewish state that challenged Roosevelt’s administration was 
undesirable, such activity did not resemble the attempts to lobby aggressively for 
assistance to European Jewry. The issue of Palestine was close to the heart of the 
Jewish public and occupied decision makers in the administration, but did not 
have the public and political significance of the rescue issue. Unlike the war in 
Europe, the question of the founding of a Jewish state was not at the top of the 
national agenda, did not personally engage every American, and therefore was 
not potentially harmful to the president, since his political opponents could not 
significantly exploit the issue in order to denigrate him. Despite these differences, 
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Wise also took steps to moderate the Jewish campaign in the United States with 
regard to the establishment of a Jewish state. He wholeheartedly supported the 
cause, but opposed the submission of the pro-Zionist resolutions to Congress in 
1943 and 1944 and, unlike Reform rabbi and Zionist leader Abba Hillel Silver, 
took steps to prevent the use of the Jewish vote as a tool in the American Zionist 
struggle against the administration. 

Wise’s letter to David Niles in early 1945 reveals that he knew his support for 
Roosevelt was undermining his stature as a Jewish leader in the United States.* 
In this letter he requested a public meeting with Roosevelt before the president 
left to attend the Yalta Conference. This was a political stratagem designed to 
strengthen Wise and his associates in American Zionist circles and among Amer- 
ican Jewry in general. Such a meeting would enable Wise to appear to enjoy 
free access to the president, who would be seen as consulting with him prior to 
attending a political event of the utmost importance. Indeed, Wise’s stature as 
a Zionist leader was seriously damaged by his policy of restraint in the United 
States, and he was, in effect, deposed from every official Zionist post that he held 
in the United States and the wider Zionist movement during the latter half of the 
1940s. 

The significance and repercussions of the policy of restraint continued to 
reverberate beyond the 1940s, affecting the personal fate of Wise and his col- 
leagues in the WJC leadership. The clandestine nature of the policy created an 
impression of total ineffectiveness. Conscious of this, at the 1944 WJC Atlantic 
City conference Nahum Goldmann tried to convey to the delegates the nature of 
the difficulties that confronted him and his colleagues in the leadership during 
the war, and to explain the reasons for their policy of restraint. In addition, he 
and other senior WJC functionaries reported at length on the rescue efforts con- 
ducted by the organization from the outbreak of the war up to that time. Yet all 
of this was to no avail. The assessment regarding WJC inactivity during the Holo- 
caust period has been etched into historical memory. This book tells an altogether 
different story, one of concern and action. But the successful rescue of relatively 
few Jews pales in the face of the enormity of the tragedy and the horrific extent 
of the loss, and to some extent have only served to exacerbate the perception of 
failure and inactivity. 

Despite the considerable harm to his public stature, Wise continued to serve 
the WJC until his death in 1949. His policy and that of the organization after the 
end of World War II clearly manifested the sense of responsibility the leaders felt 
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toward world Jewry and their conviction that it was their privilege and obliga- 
tion to act on behalf of the Jewish people. They accordingly founded the Institute 
of Jewish Affairs, which was to provide the scholarly infrastructure in support 
of Jewish existence throughout the world in the wake of World War II; they pro- 
moted the indictment and trial of war criminals; they campaigned to set up an 
equitable reparations system for survivors and for the Jewish people collectively; 
and they carried out a complex policy designed to restore Jewish life to post-Ho- 
locaust Europe, while at the same time supporting the founding of the State of 
Israel. 

The wartime papers of the World Jewish Congress provide valuable infor- 
mation on the organization’s activity related to the Holocaust and the founding 
of the State of Israel during the forties. Their importance, however, exceeds the 
mere presentation of facts. They reveal an unusual and singular Jewish ethnic 
mix that offers an alternative to the conventional patterns of Jewish existence in 
the modern era. While the leaders of the World Jewish Congress supported the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine, they did not regard it as their fore- 
most objective. They saw themselves as representatives of the Jewish world on 
the eve of World War II, during the course of the war, and thereafter. And as such 
they labored for the establishment of a Jewish state and for the revival of Jewish 
life in the Diaspora as twin goals that complemented rather than contradicted 
each other. 


Afterword 


The importance of the founding and evolution of the Jewish community in the 
United States reaches far beyond the borders of that nation. The migration of 
millions of Jews to America in the past centuries is among the most significant 
episodes in the annals of the Jewish people in the modern age. This migration, 
which comprised many Jews from Eastern Europe, totally transformed the com- 
plexion of the Jewish people and generated a new reality in its politics, economy, 
and spiritual life. 

The story of the World Jewish Congress during the 1940s is part of an organi- 
zational, political and ideological process whereby American Jewry gained ever 
increasing importance in the Jewish world. This development became all the 
more apparent following the Holocaust and the loss of the Jewish communities in 
most of the European regions overrun by the Nazis. 

The bibliography that follows will demonstrate that leading early and con- 
temporary academics who have engaged in the study of American Jewish history 
have made an important contribution to scholarship in this field. There are 
numerous groundbreaking studies on the history of the American Jewish com- 
munity: the modes whereby Jews integrated with American society; the singular 
characteristics of the Jewish way of life in the United States; and Jewish political 
activity in the general American arena and in the context of World War II and the 
Holocaust of European Jewry. By contrast, only relatively few studies underscore 
the importance of the activity of American Jewry beyond the borders of the United 
States or address the far-reaching effects of the development of the Jewish com- 
munity in the United States on Jewish life throughout the world. The examina- 
tion of the World Jewish Congress activity offered in this book demonstrates that 
such a discussion is of particular importance because the activity undertaken 
by American Jewish organizations outside the country’s borders—and particu- 
larly in Europe and in Palestine—transcended the confines of traditional phil- 
anthropic work, however important that work may have been. American Jewish 
leaders were imbued with a deep sense of mission and responsibility for the fate 
of world Jewry. They promoted activity directed at supporting and assisting the 
various Jewish communities, while striving to mold the Jewish world according 
to their views as American Jews. I hope that this book will contribute to enriching 
the discourse on the significance of American Jewish activity beyond the borders 
of the United States. 

Another issue that emerges from the bibliography is directly linked to the 
debate about American Jewish activity during the Holocaust. Both scholars and 
contemporaries stress that the American Jewish community enjoyed extraordi- 
nary political and economic power during the 1930s and ’40s. This phenomenon 
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was not merely the outcome of the improved economic and political condition of 
Jews in the United States. The crisis of European Jewry and the political weight 
carried by the United States in the context of World War II both contributed to the 
enhanced standing of the American Jewish community among world Jewry. The 
fact that the American Jewish community remained unharmed by the horrors of 
the war and the Holocaust despite the major contribution of American Jews to 
their country’s war effort has led many scholars to level trenchant criticism at 
the allegedly muted activity undertaken by American Jews in general and their 
leadership in particular toward rescuing Jews during the Holocaust. 

The story of the World Jewish Congress presented here indicates a far more 
complex reality. Perusal of the organization’s archive reveals that the Congress 
leadership conducted extremely significant rescue activity on behalf of European 
Jews during the 1940s. The full significance of the rescue efforts emerges against 
the backdrop of the restrictions and difficulties that confronted the Jewish leader- 
ship in the United States within the country at a time of world war. 

I have sought to add a further stratum to the corpus of studies of the Amer- 
ican Jewish leadership during the Holocaust through the diversity of sources 
cited in the book’s chapters. I believe that this work demonstrates that sweeping 
censure of the patterns of activity conducted by the American Jewish leadership 
during the 1940s fails to consider the significant rescue efforts in spite of the diffi- 
culties encountered by American Jewish leaders during their campaign on behalf 
of European Jews during World War II. 

As an Israeli scholar engaged in the study of American Jewry, I take particular 
interest in the activity that the World Jewish Congress directed toward shaping 
the Jewish Diaspora in Europe and rehabilitating the Jewish communities there 
following World War II. Most studies done during the initial decades after the 
founding of the State of Israel addressed the various contexts of this dramatic 
event. The discussion among American Jewry became a part of this trend, and 
their political and economic contribution to the establishment of the state was 
underscored by the criticism leveled at the limited success of their contribution 
to the rescue of Jews during the Holocaust. As the defining impact of the founding 
of the State of Israel gradually receded into the past, historical discourse began 
to address broader issues relating to the essence of Jewish existence following 
World War II as well as to the establishment of Israel. In this book I examine 
the attempt by WJC leaders to reestablish and rehabilitate Jewish communities 
in postwar Europe and to operate within the United Nations Organization as a 
representative Jewish organization. Rather than conducting this effort from an 
anti-Zionist worldview, they emphasized that the recovery effort would function 
alongside their public, economic and political support for the young state. 
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The efforts of the World Jewish Congress at rehabilitating the Jewish commu- 
nities of Europe reinforce the conclusion that the founding of the State of Israel 
was but part of the process of shaping the postwar Jewish world. It behooves us 
as scholars to broaden the scope of the study and discussion of this issue within 
academia, and to contribute to the evolution of the discourse on this topic within 
the State of Israel, in the United States, and throughout the Jewish world. 
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